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Foreword 


I aways think that a Foreword, rather than giving its writer 
the opportunity of blowing off steam on some ideas of his 
own, should on the contrary give a pointer as to what the 
book is about. 

Now in this book Sir Alexander Godley has, incidentally 
and without intention, developed two themes from inside 
personal experiences. * 

One—which should have its encouragement and object 
lesson for young officers—is that with keenness on work and 
on play in due proportions a young man, though handicapped 
by lack of means, can in the end rise to great things. 

In the second case, the author covers the most momentous 
period of transition in the history of the British Army. I 
don’t refer only to the vast revolution in armament, organiza 
tion, and tactics incidental to the Great War, but also to the 
preliminary steps which led to these, beginning in the early 
nineties when, under the direction of far-seeing leaders, officers 
ceased to be amateurs among whom talking shop was taboo, 
men, became proftssional soldiers and students of war. 

Following this, the South Aftican War then gave to the 
armed forces of the Empire that practical experience in the 
field which helped to fit them for the greater struggle in 1914. 

There are few countries in the world which Alick Godley 
has not visited, and there is hardly a man of his time, whether 
in the world of sport or soldiering or administration, whom 
he has not known—not to mention the charming ladies. His 
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Author's Note 


My excuse for writing these reminiscences is the usual one— 
that I have been urged thereto by my relations and friends. 
They are intended primarily for them and perhaps for some 
of those comrades of my soldiering days who served with me 
in war and peace, with whom I have shared the vicissitudes 
of campaigning and many sports and pleasures. 

T have made no attempt to write history. The accounts of 
the campaigns in which I have been engaged are written 
mostly from memory, and such letters as my wife or I happen 
to have kept; and without reference to official documents. 

T know that 2 few incidents, as well as a certain amount of 


merit, and would probably be quite unreadable (if, i 
they are readable at all) were it not for the editing 
authoress cousin, the Hon. Eveline Godley, and 
of Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn and Colo 
James, to whom I am deeply indebted for their help. 
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CHAPTER ft 


Boybood; School; Sandburst 


named after 2 great-uncle who, as a major in the 28th Regi- 
killed at the Siege of Alexandria in 1801, and 
which he was then wearing, is now on my 
My mother was 2 daughter of the Reverend 


~ Godfiey Bird, of Great Wigborough Rectory in Essex, and 


had married my father while he was quartered at Colchester. 

My fist recollections are of very happy days at Wigborough 
and of being tossed on the lawn ftom the arms of one Bird 
uncle, Eustace, of the Royal Marines, who in his day was a 
great cricketer, into the arms of others of what was a very 


1 Extract from a framed lis which hangs in the Guards’ Club. 

“ Sebastopol Spring Race Meeting Mondzy March 24th 1856. 

ast Race. A Handicap Sweepstake of £1, with £25 added, for ponies 
14 hands and under. Half-a-mile on the Fla 


Mr. Godley. seth b.p. Gratiano. 10 st. 7 Ibs. 
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Royal Naval School 


a subsequent homily. He had a pet boy named Noble, 4 
relation, I think, of the great director of Armstrong's, Sir 
‘Andrew Noble. Addressing the assembled boys, and re- 
capitulati my iniquities, he said, pointing at us, “ Look at 
these two boys, and compare them. One is Noble by name 


who 
_ Harold, of the Royal Navy, and ee 
lage Si yal Dublin Fess: also of a very delightful 


ceith 2 four-year-old Shetland pony psy. and noble by nature, the other is Godley by name and ungodly 
ee . and Gipsy died in honour- nature !” a3 : 

grew Pe age of tity 0C- Thad my fist hunt, at this time, with the R.A. draghounds, 
able serement Der rides along Desi, sometimes BUCS 


__and well remember the pride with which, escorted by my 
GS A Ghar, I rode up to the meet at the Herbert Hospical on 


actant steed to climb 8p  Shooter’s Hill and wes introduced to the Master. My next 
aie ae nf the old Brig of Des, and inspesting having been sent to the kind care of Sir Hungerford 
down the steep Steps a laid out on the I who married one of my father's sisters, 2t Rodbourne 
the rows —_ ee al one landed “im Wilshire) was with the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds. 
was frequently a the cobblestones of Quays, and reached Ti was not till Gry years had elapsed that, when I was Com 
upon my head on te oe cad of on the pony’s back. mander-in-Chief of the Southern Command, I again found 
home on 2 suechet T=" (a common one among boys $f myself bunting with this celebrated pack. 
tT ES was to be 2 hanso driver, even the "The naval idea being still to the fore, my father now sent 

u = 


me to the Royal Naval School at New Cross. Te was rather 
_ a tough school and there was 2 good deal of bullying. One 
“@f the favourite punishments indulged in by the monitors, as 
: which corresponded to in ‘back to them and then kick him violent! ly in the posterior. 
appointment at Woolwich, : The result. was agony, and why some of our spines were not 
permanently injured I cannot imagine. 


The masters’ punishments were severe, too. I had been 


ake : a { home for a week-end, taking with me another boy, and on 
of whom I have re die, Admiral James Bird, of whose the Monday morning we thought it would be rather good 
also on my mother sal with an m to 


fun to go up to London instead of returning to school, which 

we accordingly did. We went back the same afternoon. For 

this, our trousers were taken down and we were publicly and 

severely birched in the Great Hall before the whole school, and 

couldn’t sit down for days ! It seems now to have been a rather 

drastic punishment for what was really 2 harmless escapade. 
B 


somewhat di 
d heard much walk 
the Non Pole epartory soo! o2 reg ae 
TET have only one recollection, which s O° it Y 
afier 1 had been publicly caneds no pace a 
2 


us. 3 
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Boyhood ; School ; Sandburst 


But the school produced some fine sailors, among them 
Sir George Nares, the Arctic explorer; at least two Admirals 
of the Fleet—Sir Frederick Richards and Sir Doveton Sturdee; 
Admirals Sir Robert Harris, Sir Edward Gamble, Sir J. 
Startin, Sir C. Burney, Sir F, Bedford, Sir Vesey Hamilton 
and Sir G. Willes. 

Also, of comparatively recent times, three distinguished sol- 
diers—Generals Sir O’ Moore Creagh, V.C., Commander-in- 
Chief in India, Sir Arthur Wynne, one of my predecessors as 
Military Secretary at the War Office, and Sir John Woon, who 
was Commander-in-Chief of the Southern Army in India. 

My desire to follow in my father’s footsteps now began to 
assert itself. I was therefore taken ftom my naval surround- 
ings and sent to Haileybury, where I was yery happy in 
Thomason (Bowyer’s) House, till my father suddenly died in 
1880. I felt his loss very keenly, as he had always made a 
companion of me, and during holidays I always accompanied 
him to his office in the Dockyard at Woolwich, on tours of 
his district, and on shooting and fishing expeditions. He 
was a very good shot and keen fisherman, and my memories 
of standing by his side shooting at Killegar, and fishing in 
the Test, where we used to stay at Testwood with 2 Colonel 
Courtenay Bruce,? who married a cousin of my mother’s, 
are most vivid and happy. 

My mother, being left very badly off, decided that she would 
not be able to afford to keep me at Haileybury, and I was 
accordingly removed. I was very sorry to leave after so short 
a time at such a good school and I have nothing bur pleasant 


1 Je was said of Colonel Bruce that when he commanded that celebrated 
cavalry regiment, the Carabiniers, in the old days of purchase, the officers of 
it subscribed and paid him 2 sam of £17,000 to resign his command—one 
of the largest, if not the largest, sums ever paid for command of 2 regiment, 
with, I believe, che exception of the sum of £25,000 which was said to have 
been paid by Lord Cardigan for the command of the r1th Hussass. 
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Killegar 


memories of the life and surroundings, and many of the 
masters; Bowyer, my housemaster, Milford, Ashe, Couch- 
man, Dove, I afterwards met as Headmaster of Wan- 
ganui School in New Zealand; above all of Bradby, the 
Headmaster, known as “ Judas,” presumably because he had 
a luxuriant red beard. His kindness to me on my father’s 
death I shall never forget. 

Many good soldiers were at Haileybury about my time, or 
soon after; among them Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby 
and Generals St. George Henry, Sir Alexander Wardrop, 


> Sir George Kirkpatrick, Sir Charles Callwell, Sir“* Tommy” 


Capper, Sit Henry Jackson, Sir Reginald May, Sir John 
Kennedy and Sir Walter Kirke. I am glad to recall that I 
have been President of the Old Haileyburian Society, and 
that I unveiled the Great War Memorial on the terrace over- 


"ooking the playing-felds. 


My mother took a little house near Blackheath, and while 
trying to decide how best to get me into Sandhurst, sent me 
for a short time as.a day boy to the Blackheath Proprietary 
School, of which I have litle or no recollection, but which 
formed another step in my somewhat chequered school career. 

Before my father’s death, I had begun to spend my holi- 
days in Ireland, and to visit his relations in Wiltshire and in 
London. In Ireland, Killegar, where in the absence of my 
cousin Arthur, who owned the place, my Uncle Archie and 
Aunt Janie (née Stapleton), a delightful couple, reigned, 
became a second home to me. There I learned to shoot under 
the guidance of Tuite, the keeper, and I have a vivid recollec- 
tion, in the early stages of my tuition, of groping through the 
laurels and undergrowth of the woods and searching the hedges 
for what he called the “ squatting object” which were to be 
the first victims of my gun. In this, and fishing in the lakes 
with which this lovely place abounds, my cousin Anna, their 
daughter, was always a guide, philosopher and friend. 
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I shot my first woodcock in a wood called Donaweel, 
belonging to Lord Farnham, but at that time part of the 
Killegar shooting, where, as is recorded in the Badminton 
Library volume on shooting, Lord Clermont, in a day, shot 
fifty couple of cock to his own gun. 

Quite near, at Drominchin, my Uncle James was Rector 
of Carrigallen and I was always made welcome by him and 
Aunt Eliza (née La Touche). His three sons, Alfred,* an 
Oxford Don, Francis,* a soldier, and John,* head boy of 
Marlborough College and one of the most brilliant men of 
his year at Oxford, were often at home and were always most 
kind in letting me join in their shooting, fishing and village 
cricket. 

Then, at Stillorgan, near Dublin, Uncle Denis and Aunt 
Kate’s house was always open to me. Uncle Denis * always 
kept a stud of horses and many is the good gallop I have 
had with him in Leopardstown Park and over the Wicklow 
Mountains. Aunt Kate (née Barron), who was my god- 
mother, was a very remarkable and delightful character, and 
was adored by all her nephews and-micces. 

At Rodbourne, my Uncle Hungerford used often to have 
me for the holidays. He was a most delightful and courtly 
old gentleman and an artist of no mean capacity. He 
took great pleasure in drawing for children charming litle 
sketches of ships, horses, etc., some of which are sill in my 


n. 
My father, before his death, had often taken me to see 
another very remarkable member of the family known-to us 


1A. D. Godley. Public Orator. Dean of Magdalen College. The 
well-known writer of academic verse. 

2 Beigadier-General F. C. Godley. 

2]. C. Godley, CSL Late Director of Public Instruction and member 
* Loe Capeain 74th Highlaades. CB. Secretary Irish Church and Land 
Commissions. 
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L. t© R—* Unck Archie,” Fred Pakenham, Sam Sanderson, 
A.G., Somerset Saunderson. si = 


KILLEGAR, 1892 


“ The Canterbury Pilgrims” 
all as Aunt Charlotte. She was the widow of the eldest 
of my father’s brothers, and her house in Gloucester Place 
was 2 great rallying-point for all members of the family. My 
father was a particular favourite of hers, and after his death 
I was frequently either at Gloucester Place, or at Cefnamlch 
in Wales, which her nephew, Colonel Charles Wynne- 
Finch, Scots Guards, used to lend her in the summer. Her 
husband, John Robert Godley, for some time Under-Secre- 
tary of State for War, had been a well-known figure in 
public life, and with other Oxford friends and contemporaries 
was one of the pioneers of the colonial development, from 


which have matured the existing great overseas dominions. 


_ Prominent’ among them were W. E. Gladstone, Lords 
Lyttelton, Selborne and Devon, T. Somers Cocks, Sir 
Waker James *and C. B. Adderley (afterwards Lord Norton). 
A concrete result of their endeavour was the formation of 
the Canterbury Association for the colonization and settle- 
ment of the great: tract of country, now the 
province, in the middle of the South Island of New Zealand. 
From their estates were carefully selected a number of yeomen 
farmers and their friends, and these, known as the Canter- 
ae were despatched in the year 1850 in two sail- 
“under charge of my uncle, who had been in 
Rey Wash fir soe tian and, pardy for the sake of 
the long sea voyage, had undertaken to lead the expedition. 
Aunt Charlotte went with him, also their son Arthur,” aged 
two, and she often told me stories of how they took with 
them live-stock for consumption, and cows for the babies’ 
milk. They were 103 days on the voyage. 

In after years, as will appear later, it was my good fortune 
to see in person the results of their labours in what was, in 
those days, a very far-away country. 

Tie queion: ak hast wat t0:be get mao Sendiaen vw 

1 xt Lord Nomhboame. 21st Loed Kilbracken. 
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became rather acute. My mother could not afford to send 
me to a crammer, but, fortunately for me, she heard that the 
army classes at the United Services College, Westward Ho !, 
were exceptionally good, and that the percentage of boys 
who passed into Sandhurst from that school was very high. 
Accordingly, I was despatched there, with the very satisfac- 
tory result that I passed both the entrance examinations quite 
well, and in 1885 found myself 2 full-blown Sandhurst cadet. 
I enjoyed my time at Westward Ho! very much, and 
made many friends there. Most of them went into the Army. 
The War Record of the school is very remarkable, Captain 
Hon. A. Hore-Ruthven,! Major E. D. Brown,? F. A. Max- 
well, Brigadier-General G. W. St. G. Grogan and Captain 
Anketll Read won V.C.s. Many members of the school 
rendered conspicuous service in the Great War. General 
A. G. Little; Lieutenant-Generals Sir Charles Godwin and 
Sir Sydney Muspratt; Major-Generals Dunsterville, of 
“ Dunsterforce,” Sir Archibald Ritchie, Sinclair 
Sir Bernard James, Hubert Hamilton, F, E. Coningham, 
Wagstaff, Blomfield, Sir Hugh Simpson-Baikie, Sir Edward 
Evans (who was my fag), Rimington (R.E.), Sir Horace Mar- 
telli, W. de L. Williams, G. G. and S. G. Loch, and Powell, 
were among those who attained to high-rank. Brigadier 
Generals were innumerable. Hubert Hamilton was Lord 


* Brigadier-General Re. Hon. Lord Gowrie, V.C., Governor-General of 
Ausraliz, 
* Colond Brown-Synge-Hutchinson, V.C. 
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: Rudyerd Kipling = 
of the Viceroy of India, and and Military Secretary 
to the King; Dhipadin Coneed Sr Chater 
Director of Railways in France; Colonel Sir George Roos- 


I slept in the same dormitory with Rudyard Kipling, and 
my housemaster, Pugh, and Dunsterville, are two of the promi- 
nent characters in Stelky &° Co. I cannot truthfully say that 
Kipling was popular among his schoolfllows. He was too 
clever for us, and rather different to most boys. He edited 


‘the school magazine, and I think we realized that he would 
_ Probably achieve  ceqain measure of success in the literary 
world, I met Kipling occasionally in after life—the last time 


ips. 
T managed to get into the school XI, captained it during 
my last year, and have pleasant memories of the matche 


tion, at very moderate rates, primarily for the sons of officer, 
and for boys from the dominions and colonies, and others 
* Major-General the Earl of Athlone, K.C. 
* The late W. Beckwith and L. d'O.Tollemache. 
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whose parents cannot afford to send them to the more expensive 
public schools. 

‘At Sandhurst, I spent a happy and uneventful year. My 
chief recollection of it is of a review for Queen Victoria on 
the Long Valley at Aldershot, where we cadets had to stand 
for a long time with 2 hot sun beating on the back of our 
necks, with the result that many, myself among them, went 
down like ninepins. I was in No. 4 Division, of which 
Major Beamish Barter, of the Lincolnshire Regiment, was in 
charge, and Paul Kenna (subsequently 21st Lancers, V-C-s 
and Brigadier-General, killed in action at Gallipoli) was 
underofficer. My holidays were spent at Spa in Belgium, 
where my mother had gone to economize, in order to enable her 
to educate her four children. I had two brochers and a sister. 

One of my brothers * was at this time at, Wellington. I 
used often to go over to see him. He was very good at 
games and was in both the school XI and XV. He went 
subsequently to Sumatra coffee-planting, then to Siam, 
where he was employed on railway pioneering and construc- 
tion. Nearly dying there of fever, he went to convalesce 
with one of my mother’s brothers at Hong-Kong and eveotu- 
ally, afier coming home, enlisted Jin the Cape Moomred 
Riffes, and took part in the expedition to Pondoland of 1894- 


There, he was laid low by dysentery and went to Natal, where . 


the then Governor, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, 2 friend of 
my father’s, took him in and gave him an appointment in 
the Natal Civil Service, from which he gradually rose to the 
important post of Under-Secretary for Native Affairs in the 
Union of South Africa. For many years, he was virtually 
the right-hand man, in that of the successive 
Prime Ministers Botha, Smuts and Hertzog; and he served 
in France in the Great War with the South Aftican Native 
Labour Contingent. 
2 Liet-Coload G. A. Godley, CBE. 
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Royal Dublin Fusiliers 

I wished to join an Irish regiment, and the Uncle Spencer 
who had tossed me as a child at Wigborough being now a 
major in the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, I applied to join that 
regiment. Accordingly I was gazened to it, and ordered to 
join the 1st Battalion at Mullingar in Ireland. 


ir 


CHAPTER I 


Treland 


I TRAVELLED over with my great Sandhurst friend, Alistair 
Dallas (subsequently Major-General), who was going to join 
his regiment, the 16th Lancers, in Dublin, and parting fom 
him there, pursued my way on to Mullingar. 

On arrival, on the 2sth September, 1886, I found a 
warm, though critical, welcome. After being put through 


mity, I was soon at home in the prevailing atmosphere of 


any other battalion in the Army. Tt included Arcot, Plassey, 

Seringapatam and a host of others, culminating, as regards 

India, with the Relief of Lucknow, where, under their gal- 

* Made of racoon-skin. It was sot till Later that officers of Fusiler Regi- 
ments were allowed to wear bearskins. 
12 
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lant colonel, Neill,* the Madzas Fusiliers rendered historically 
conspicuous service.* The mess plate was magnificent, and 
eventually, on the disbandment of the Southern Irish regi- 
ments, splendid centre-pieces were presented to His Majesty 
King George V, Field-Marshal the Duke of Connaught, who 
was our Colonel-in-Chief, and to the Royal United Services 
Institution. 

The Commanding Officer, William Cleland, was one of 
the last of the old East India Company's officers, and a mar- 
tinet of the old school. Tall, gaunt, erect, and hatchety-faced, 
his appearance was striking and formidable. He had been 
‘Provost-marshal in Egypt in 1882, had hanged plenty of Arabi 
Pasha’s rebel followers, and thoroughly looked the part. He 
was a bachelor, and lunched and dined in the mess, where 
in those days it was the custom to carve on the table, and for 
the officers to take turns to perform this task. I shall never 
forget my dismay at being one day confronted by a pair of 
ducks, nor my feelings after I had heard the Commanding 
Officer’s comments on my efforts! 

He breakfasted in his own quarters—it was always said on 


ted pepper—and his appearance after that meal served 2s 2 


barometer for the day. If he emerged, breeched, booted and 


Spurred, we subalterns, watching anxiously from the ante- 
toom window, melted away and hoped for the best. IE on 
the other hand, his nether parts were clothed in overalls, 


loosely Aapping with unfastened straps, there was a mad 
stampede to be the first to meet him and ask him for a mount 
on one of the excellent hunters with which his stable was 
liberally provided. A boots and breeches day probably took 
the form of a marching-order parade. This in those times 
meant full-dress, gold lace scarlet tunic, busby, tightly-strapped 
1 Baigadier-General James Neill, k. in action 2t Lucknow. 

* They wese known as Nedl’s “ Blae Caps,” and the officers sill always 
wore a light blue forage cap. 
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overalls, Wellington boots, and worst of all, white pipe-clayed 
gloves, probably not quite dry. 

I well remember one morning when there was snow on 
the ground and the great man’s liver was worse than usual, 
how we were kept standing strictly at attention (there was no 
Ronsense about standing at ease, or standing easy with such 
a man in those days!) for what seemed to be hours while 
he explored the contents of many knapsacks; how, scan- 
dalized at some of their contents, he ordered the parade to 
fall in again after the men’s dinners; and how great was the 
ey owed by the pipe-clayed gloves and tight Wellington 


Or, it might take the form of a field-day in the orderly 
room where, stalking in, he would shout, “ Adjutant! 
Adjutant! Send for Major Holmes!” On these occasions 
he never addressed Goddard, the adjutant, by name. Major 
Holmes, a Galway squireen, was his second-in-command and 
anathema to him. He was made a scapegoat for anything 
which went wrong in the battalion. Flinging himself into 
his chair, the Colonel would straighten out his long legs and 
sweep the table with his long arms. Away went the inkpot, 
pens and waste-paper basket, and the only person who could 
manage him and restore order was Sergeant Thewlis, ‘the 
orderly room sergeant, who was hastily summoned by Holmes 
and Goddard to act as buffer, and temper the violence of 
the storm. 

The same evening his soldierlike figure would be seen 
going out of barracks for an evening stroll, and meeting one 
of the married women of the regiment, he would take off his 
hat and talk to her as if she were a duchess. A auly remark- 
able character, and a soldierly one withal. We liked him 
almost as much as we feared him. He married late in life 
and, I am told, became as tame as a church mouse! 

Mullingar in those days was 2 paradise for 2 young and 
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Sport in Westmeath 

impecunious subaltern; of hunting and rough shooting there 
wes no end. The Master of the Westmeath Hounds was 
Lord Greville, who lived 2t Clonhugh, and from him 
and his wife and daughters (one of whom, Veronique, 
had been at school at Diisseldorf with my sister), Smyths 
of Gaybrook, Tottenhams of Tudenham, Levinges of 
unbounded, 


and Mrs. Jem Locke (in a red habit-coat) were hard to beat. 
But the best of them all, and one of the best men to hounds 
E Kearney, 2 delightful and cultured 
Roman Catholic priest of the old school, whose exploits in 


i 
i 
H 
rt 


in Royal Meath, are well known to all who hunted in those 
a z 


On non-hunting days, after morning parade, a jaunting- 
car, with 2 poacher in attendance, was y 


snipe, two or three brace of partridges, 2 couple or more of 
ducks and an odd hare or pheasant. 

This delightful life was interrupted for me by orders to 
proceed on detachment to Sligo. I spent a wonder- 


Maxwell, R.A., adjutant of the Sligo artillery militia, 2 
doctor named Bate, and myself. 

Maxwell, who had been a horse-gunner, befriended me, 
and introduced me to the Sligo harriers hunted by Christie 


more, a pack which he still owns and sill hunts to this day. 
He also taught me to play polo, and my first games were in the 
company of the Sligo polo team, another of the best of those 


days’ shooting at Chaffpool in company with my great friend, 
Mark Armstrong, nephew of the owner; and of country- 
house visits galore. 

One very vivid recollection is of a week-end at Lissadell, 
where the most charming and attractive eldest daughter of the 
house, Constance? with whom all the young men of that 
time jn Ireland, myself included, were madly in love, made 
us throw our caps in the air for her to shoot at with a revolver. 
A strange forecast of her future activities ! 

2 Countess Markievinch. 
16 


The Curragh 


My battalion was now ordered to the Curragh, and the 
orders for the move ended with 2 good paragraph which 
read: “ Dogs will make their own arrangements” ! There 
we satled down in G. Lines of the old Curragh Camp, 
alongside the 2nd Battalion of the King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry (the old ssth L.L), in which my future brother-in- 
law, Captain Harry Fowler, was then serving. 

The Curragh of those days was a delightful station. For 


© “obsessed by polo, and from that time on played lide cricket. 


team. Two of my brother 


officers, Captain Sheppard and Price, who had been one of 


H. F. Woodgzte, was the most shining light. Ac that time 
the Na Shuler -(the Irish “ Zingari”) was in its heyday. 


; Some of our plezsantest matches were against them and the 


We also started 2 regimental polo 
tion with the Royal Munster Fusiliers, the Guards battalion 
in Dublin, and others, held an infantry regimental polo 
tournament, which was won by the Munster Fusiliers, under 
the able leadership of Captain Aylmer Maxwell, brother of 
my Sligo polo mentor. Our team were Arthur Loveband,* 
George Weldon,? Royce Tomkin® and myself. Playing as 
we did with the cavalry regiment and gunners, we became, 
for an infantry battalion, fairly good. 

1k. im action in the Great War 

2k. in action in the Boer War. 

3 Subsequently Lieutenant-Colonel Suffolk Yeomanry- 
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We hunted with the Kildare hounds and a pack of harziers 
kept by a civil veterinary surgeon, named Pallin, at Athgarvan 
Lodge on the edge of the Curragh. The Kildare hounds 
were then at the zenith of their fame, and with Dick Moore 
as Master, and Frank Goodall, one of the best of that famous 
family of huntsmen, carrying the horn, sport was of the best. 
It would be hard to find 2 more deligheful field or better 
sportsmen than hunted in Kildare at that time. 

Gowran Grange, the house of the old Baron de Robeck, 
was on the edge of Punchestown race-course and 2 great 
rendezvous for that historic meeting. The Baton, with his 
square hat and white whiskers, was the picture of a sports- 
man of the old school. He was father of the celebrated 
admiral and of the late Baron, who was a distinguished 
horse-gunner and subsequently M.F.H. His grandson, also 
a horse-gunner, carries on the sporting traditions of the family 
in every way. 

I have 2 very vivid recollection of the great bachelor parties 
that David Mahony of the Grange, who was Secretary of the 
Hunt, used to have for the meets in the Thursday county. 
About twenty of us would sit down incur red evening hunt 
coats to drink his marvellous claret and listen to Percy la 
Touche’s inimitable stories. 

Willie Blacker, of Castlemartin, Percy Ia Touche, of 
Harzistown, “ Cub” Kennedy, breeder and-owner of The 
Tetrarch, and Lord Mayo were hard to beat over the country, 
while Miss Eva Beauman, who afterwards married Willie 
Blacker, and Miss Leila Crichton? stood out prominendly 
among the ladies. Of the latter, it was said that when she 
was pressed by a middle-aged admirer to marry him, she 

1 Majoc R. St. Leger Moore, late oth Lancers. 

* Davgheer of Col. Hon. Charles Crichton, m. it Sir John Milbanke, 
V.C., toch Hussars, k. in action 2t Gallipoli. 2nd General Sir Bryan 
Mahon. 
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The Kildare Hounds 


replied, “‘ You are too old for me—double my age. You are 
forty, and I am only twenty, and just think, when I am forty, 
you will be eighty!” A very logical arithmetical calculation ! 
Of the soldiers, the 4th Dragoon Guards were headed by 
their colonel, Hugh McCalmont, whose widow afterwards 
became Master of the Hunt, and one of them, Captain Bill 


ing from the field. It was a treat to see “ Bulky” Johnson, 
a big man, on avery big grey horse, The Don, a brilliant 
hunter, sailing over the country. 


bury, Engleheart, Ethelston, Bertie Firman, and others of both 


regiments, provided the bulk of the infantry contingent. Our 


many good hunts. Loveband was a brilliant rider to hounds, 
and more than held his own with the best of the local talent. 
He developed into 2 good amateur steeplechase rider, and won 
many zaces at meetings all over Ireland. 

Then from Dublin used to come big contingents, headed 


1 Of Carclew, Comwall. 

2K. in action in the Great War. 

2 k. in action in the Boer War afier eaming 2 brevet-majority and a D.S.O. 
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Southampton, Sir John Milbanke (who married Leila 
Crichton) and Hughes-Onslow, the well-known amateur 
jockey, especially, were firs-rate men to hounds. 

“The Captain,” Hollwey Steeds, prince of horse-copers, 
who lived at Clonsilla near Dublin, was a great feature in 
the hunting field in those days, and he was in his element 
when, on a piebald, or horse of some other peculiar colour, 
he would go at the top of the hunt to the admiration of all 
beholders. A short and brilliant burst, rather than a long 
hunt, was his forte. 

Real point to points were then the order of the day, and 
I remember two in particular. One, when the Greys were 
simply told to fall in on their barrack square at Newbridge. 
They were then taken clear of the town, the Round Tower 
on the top of the Hill of Allen was pointed ont to them, and 
the only instruction they got was that they were to ride straight 
for it, and that they would find the winning-post at the foot 
of the hill. The oth Lancers, later, were similarly taken up 
the slopes of the foothills of the Wicklow Mountains above 
Punchestown, whence they could sce the Round Tower of 
Kilcullen, and told to ride to it. 

We sometimes had a day in Carlow with that splendid old 
sportsman, Robert Watson, father of John Watson, the cele- 
brated polo player, and Master of the Meath Hounds. “Robert 
Watson had been Master, and had hunted the Carlow and 
Island Hounds, for many years, and from the Bruens at Oak 
Park, the Steuart Ducketts at Duckettsgrove, Sir Richard 
Butler of Ballintemple, who had served with my father in the 
Crimea, and Sir Anthony Weldon at Kilmorony, I received 
much kindness and hospitality. 

Carlow had another of the good county polo teams. 
Roark, father of the great polo players of the present day, 
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~ Tommy, Harry and Willie, were at 
fame. 


“ Curragh Buck” 


“ Corney” Grogan, who became M.F.H., R. St. C. Lecky,* 
and Johnny Alexander were hard to beat at the game. 
It was about this time that I once managed to hunt thirteen 


was still 


Capsain (afterwards Sir) Harry Greer, quartered there with 


his regiment, the Highland Light Infantry, and living at 


Crotanstown Lodge, was just beginning his celebrated racing 
career with the two mares Tragedy and Comedy. 
Peter Purcell, as he was then, had only just left the sth 


Lancers and was living at Whiteleas, with rows of fine sons. 


Noble Johnson and “ Tommy” Lushington were at that time 
in racing partnership, and mornings on the “ short grass 


__ watching the gallops were most pleasant. 


A good deal of ragging used to go on, and a favourite 


amusement after dinner was to “draw” the ash-bins for a 


“ Curragh buck.” This was our name for the sheep who 
tried to supplement from the refuse the scanty fare provided 
by the short grass of the Curragh. These animals were very 
active and took a lot of stalking and catching. Once caught, 
they would be hurled in through a window, on the top of 
some unfortunate who had gone to bed. The wreckage of 
his room by the maddened beast can well be imagined. 
It would be hard to find a greater galaxy of beauty than 

one saw in those days at the viceregal balls in St. Patrick’s 
Hall at the Castle in Dublin. The Duchess of Leinster, to 

1 Major-General R.A. 

2 Purcell Gilpin, the noted crainer. 
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my mind, stood out among them all, but, of the Irish girls, 
Miss Priscilla Moore, Constance Gore-Booth, Nita 


tours and tactical exercises only existed in the minds of a few 
officers rather in advance of their times. 


* Countess Annesley. 

* Sa the notosi Mr. Gonne McBri 

anal Rotorious rebel, McBride, 
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Finance 
up in line in full rig, red tunics, busbies, etc., with scouts 
out, would advance in a steady “ thin red line” upon Camp 
Ina Hill, which was pethaps a thousand yards, or less, away. 
On nearing it we would fix bayonets and charge, and so 
home in good time for dinners, 

It had lately occurred to some of the leaders of the Army 
that captains of companies should take part in the training 


of their commands. The system of placing their companies 


at their disposal was therefore instituted, This resulted, in 


"one ease, of the captain leading his company to Donnelly’s 


‘Pence, so that one was considerably out of pocker belo 


beginning to live outside the mess at all. A bit of cake or 
an apple were extra to the daily charge, and one was expected 
to drink 2 glass of port every evening and champagne on the 
weekly guest-night. 

Afternoon tea was 2 novel institution, looked upon with 
Suspicion ; 2 brandy and soda was the recognized beverage. 
The result was 2 mess bill of at least fourteen ot fifteen pounds 
a\month, with pay of eight pounds with which to meet it. 
This, coupled with the upkeep of uniform and furniture— 
one travelled about everywhere, even abroad, in those days, 


up a small allowance, and how we lived I really don’t know ! 
Fortunately, Cox & Co., and the tailors, were then more 
longsuffering than they can now afford to be, and in my case, 
the adjutant’s extra pay helped to save the situation. 
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I find that, nowadays, many young officers don’t appreciate 
how well off they are, with pay of about ten shillings a day, 
and a mess bill of only three or four shillings. 

Fashion has changed too, and on Salisbury Plain a 
years ago, at my farewell inspection of a very distinguished 
and fashionable cavalry regiment, I was much struck, on 
looking round the table at luncheon, to see that every 
soul present, and we must have been about thirty, was 
drinking barley water ! In the days of which I write, it 
would have been an occasion for champagne, followed by 
2 couple of glasses of port, and probably old brandy on the 
top of it all. 

It was fortunate, from a financial point of view, that most 
of my youthful days should have been spent remote from 


London. My visits there were few and far between, bur I _ 


have recollections of amusing nights at the Gardenia and 
Alsatians’ Clubs, the equivalent of the present-day night- 
clubs, with the difference that the ladies were all of the demi- 
monde ; also of the Promenade at the Empire and the great 
days of the Gaiety Theatre. Kate Vaughan was incomparable 
as a dancer, and I have never seen anyone since whose charm 
and attraction were so happily combined with the most 

In 1890 we moved to Newry in the North of Ireland. A 
new Commanding Officer having been appointed who wished 
to choose his own adjutant, I resigned that appointment, and 
was made assistant adjutant, which meant, virtually, muskerry 
instructor. 

Newry was a very pleasant place in which to be quar- 
tered. We hunted with the Newry Harriers (Arthur Love- 
band frequently carrying the horn) and the Co. Down Stag- 
hounds ; had a good deal of rough shooting, and played polo 
with the 9th Lancers from Dundalk, the Rifle Brigade from 
Belfast, and the Fermanagh county team from Enniskillen. 
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Newry 

Our matches with them, both on our own and on their 
grounds, were some of the best in which I have ever played. 

The oth Lancers then had what I think was the best regi- 
mental polo team I have ever seen. With Sir Walter Jenner 
No. 1, Malcolm Little No. 2, Forrester Colvin No. 3, and 
John Henry Lamont back, their combination was perfect. 

The Rifle Brigade team, beautifully mounted, and composed 
of Tom Burnett-Ramsay, who had been at Haileybury with 
me, ““ Fox”’ Lawrence, Jack Sherston and Barry Crake, beat 
us on our own ground. We were very pleased when, in 


— Belfast, the return match ended in a draw. 


Fermanagh won the Irish County Championship on more 


_ than one occasion, under the able captaincy of Jack Porter- 
_ Porter, who was a polo player of no mean order, well seconded 


by Anthony Maude, Charlie d’Arcy Irvine and Edward 


Archdale. Games and matches at Enniskillen afforded me 


opportunities of visits to my great friends the Maude family 


at Lenaghan. 


There being no rifle range at Newry, my musketry duties 
took me to Dundalk and Newtownards. At Dundalk I 
lived in the oth Lancers’ mess and was made most welcome 
by a very delightful lot of fellows. 

IT managed to get an occasional day’s hunting with the 
Louth hounds and old Billy Filgate, M.F.H; and in com- 
pany with Schroder (“the Rook”) and others of the oth 
Lancers used to whip in to “‘ George” Colvin, who hunted 
the Dundalk harriers. 

Abiding memories are of good hunts from Lord Rath- 
donnell’s Wheelabout Gorse; also of nights on the rifle 
ranges, with “ Dasher” Stanley, oth Lancess,? waiting for the 
flight of duck; and of 2 wonderful rich dark-brown brand 
of Dagonet champagne which the regiment had, and which 

* Subsequently 2 Senator in the Parliament of Northern Ireland. 
® Died of wounds in Boer War. 
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At Finnebrogue, near Downpatrick, I had some real good 

days’ shooting, and hunting with Bob Perceval-Maxwell’s 
harriers, and from there went to 2 Down Hunt dinner in 
Downpatrick—an old institution similar to the _T. 
Hunt in Cheshire. Here we drank the claret for which it is 
celebrated, and saw Dick Ker of Montalto, the Mascer of the 
Staghounds, who weighed about eighteen stone, turn catherine 
wheels like 2 street urchin ! 


of a fifth horse berween the leaders, with an extra swingle- 
tee, to get us over the intervening mountain. 
To my great joy, I was now ordered to Kildare for 2 two- 
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Naas 


years’ tour of duty at the depot of my regiment at Naas. 
Having, dering my year at Newry, 
of my winter leave, this meant, 


gone to Kildare for part 
after our three years at the 


Curragh, that I should have six hunting seasons in that 
country, and I was determined to make the most of it. 
Finance was the difficulty, and the best plan I could think 


of was to try and make the 
managed to scrape up 


fo the training of these I proceeded to devote myself, Sol- 


out of turf 


“dieting at a depot in those days was not taken as seriously 
~as it is. now,-and 
came 


and contained such champions of the game as John 


_ Watson, Tom Hone, and “ Long Jimmy ” Jameson, of whom 
the two first were members of 
which won the fist American Cup. 

My two years at Naas passed all too quickly. 
marvellous little pony, called Duchess, which I bought for 


the original Freebooter team, 


With a 


up of which I carried a liberal 


supply of string—the whole outfit costing less than 2 ten- 


Pound note—I travelled Kildare 


end, and penetrated also into Meath. 
There I often stayed at Rahinston with old Mr. Robert 
Fowler and his three charming daughters, with results which 


Were to exercise the most im: 


Mr. Fowler and his three sons, Harry, John and 
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and Carlow from end to 


portant influence in my future life. 


George, 


Treland 


were all first-rate men to hounds; and, of the eldest daughter, 
whom I was fortunate enough eventually to marry, John 
‘Watson said that she was the best woman across country he 
had ever seen—no small praise from such a judge. 

She had a brilliant hunter—a chestnut, bred at home, 
called Go-Bang, which the Empress of Austria, who was 
then hunting in Meath, was very keen to possess. Her 
Imperial Majesty used to ride alongside her, looking enviously 
at the horse, and eventually commissioned “ Bay” Middleton, 
who was piloting her, to buy it at any cost. But Mr. Fowler, 
though offered a huge price, said no—he had given it to his 
daughter and sorry as he was to disappoint H.ILM. he would 
not sell. 

Of barracks, I really saw very little, but we sometimes had 
cheery dinner-parties there, and after one of them, for a bet, 
Butler Brooke * (known indifferently as “ Archer,” “ Jumbo,” 
or“ Cupid”) and I undertook to walk to Dublin. “The dic. 
tance was not very great—only about twenty miles—burt afer 
a hard day’s hunting, or polo (I cannot remember if it was 
winter or summer—probably the latter), and a very good 
dinner, I have a vivid recollection of sitting down on a heap 
of stones at Blackchurch, a little more than halfway, and 
wishing I was comfortably in my bed! However, we 
plodded on, arrived at Kingsbridge soon after sunrise, and 
won our bet. 

Mullaboden was a great centre of hospitality in those days, 
and all soldiers then quartered in Dublin or at the Curragh 
symkhanas which Colonel Charlie Crichton used to have 
on his private course. 

Punchestown was then in the heyday of its fame. On the 
first day, tall hats were d rigueur, and the Lord-Lieutenant 
drove up the course in state, escorted by the Kildare MH. 

* Youngest son of Six Victor Brooke, Bart. of Colebrooke, Co. Fermanagh. 
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Punchestown 
and hunt staff, their red coats and the postilions’ liveries mak- 
ing a brave show. There were to be seen all the best steeple- 
chase horses and steeplechase jockeys of the day. The regi- 
ments quartered at the Curragh all had marquees in which 
they dispensed lavish hospitality. The great way of ensuring 
as much as possible of the company of your best girl was to 
walk her down to see the jumping of the big double. This, 
T may say for the benefit of those who do not Know Ireland, 
is a formidable bank with a wide ditch on each side of it. 
The double-bank is a great feature of many hunting counties 


~in Ireland; a horse must not only put his feet on the bank, 


bur must also change them, in order to clear the far ditch; 
any attempt to fly the bank results in landing in the latter! 

T think Roman Oak, the property of one of the officers of 
the sth Dragoon Guards, who won at Punchestown about 
this time, was about the best-looking steeplechase horse I have 
ever seen, and of late years I have heard this opinion confirmed 
by many good judges. 

The Beasley brothers gave a wonderful exhibition of horse- 
manship over what was to them a familiar course. Among 
the amateurs, Hamy de Robeck, whose home was practically 
on the course, was hard to beat, and won a lot of races. 

T saw my firs Grand National from Kildare. Hunting 
one day in the Thursday country, and riding along with Tom 
Conolly * and Will Dease,* we were talking of the great race 
which was to take place next day, when Tom said, “ Why 
shouldn't we go to it 2” It seemed a good idea, so we turned 
into the next telegraph office and wired for clothes to meet 
us on the hunting special, went up to Dublin by it, dined 
at the Kildare Street Club, and caught the mail-boat over 
to Chester. There we slept; travelled comfortably to Liver- 
pool in the morning, walked round the course, saw “ Roddy” 

? Royal Scocs Greys, of Castletown, k. in action in Boer War. 
* Son of Sir Gerald Dease, af Celbridge Abbey. 
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Owen win the race with Father O'Flynn; came back to 
Chester, dined there, got into the Irish mail-train, and hunted 
again in Kildare on the Saturday. 

Lord Wolseley, who had succeeded Prince Edward 2s 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, came down to inspect the 
depot while I was there. I was deputed to meet him at 
Sallins station and drive him to barracks in my Colonel’s 
dog-cart, while his staff followed in a hack-car. I was much 
alarmed at the prospect, but my apprehensions proved to be 
quite unfounded. He was most kind and talked most inter= 
estingly during all this and the return journey, The only 
remark which might have been construed as one of dissatis- 
faction, was that the old dog-cart rattled a good bit, which 
it certainly did ! 
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CHAPTER III 
S ; Sheffield; Portsmouth; Aldershot 


_ Bur the seven delightful years of soldiering in Ireland were 
now drawing to a close, and I was ordered to rejoin the 
regiment at Sheffield. This sounded a dreadful place to be 
quartered at; but it proved to be not at all bad, and we 
had great fun there. After all, places are very much what 
you choose to make them. But on first arrival at the bar- 
tacks (which were in the slums), at 2 time when practically 
the whole battalion was away on coal-strike duty, the pros- 

pect did not appear cheerful. It seemed, therefore, to be a 
_ good opportunity to start to work for the Staff College, and 
-t0 Ieamn to ride 2 bicycle. The mess was shut up, and I was 
looked after, and cooked for, by one of the sergeants, com- 
~ monly known 2s Micky Dunne, and his wife. 

By the time the battalion returned, I had learnt to ride the 
bike, and had made a start at the Staff College work; but 
T had also begun to make friends in the place, especially with 
the liverp-stable keeper, who kept hireling hunters and horsed 
the Manchester coach. 

This interfered 2 good deal with my studies. Under his 
tuition, and from having picked up some idea of it from the 
coaching in Ireland, I learned to handle a team, and he used 
often to let me drive the first stage over the moors. He had 
a very good brown horse, too, that I used to hire and hunt 
with Lord Fitz William’s and Lord Galway’s hounds. With 
the former, though even in those days we frequently found 
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ourselves among the coal-pits, we had some capital days, 
staying for them with Jack Fullerton, afterwards Master of 
the Badsworth, at Thrybergh Park. 

To get to Lord Galway’s (now the Grove) we had to 
train to Retford, which we did very comfortably, and had 
very good sport. 

We used to dine with the city magnates, among them the 
Jeficocks, and Colonel Tom Vickers—then head of the great 
armament firm—who after dinner invariably produced three 
bottles of port which were laid upon the table with great 
ceremony. One, of 1820, was more of interest than of any- 
thing else, as both colour and taste were almost gone. The 
next, of the celebrated vintage of 1847, was of course delicious, 
and the third, of 1863, was nectar for the gods ! 

we in Ireland, and going to work for the Staff College 
at James's, one of the great crammers of those days, in London, 
took up 2 good deal of my spare time, till 1894, when I 
became fired with the ambition to do a Mounted 
course at Aldershot. I accordingly applied, and obtained 
permission to do this. On joining, I found myself attached 
to a company composed of detachments from light infantry 
regiments, commanded by Captain Snow, of the Somerset- 
shire LL, generally known as “ Snowball.” 

The MIL. school had been started by Major Hutton, of 
the 6oth Rifles, when he was D.A.A.G.* on the Head- 
Quarter Staff at Aldershot. The duties of its commandant 
were combined with those of his staff appointment, and of 
commandant of the school of cookery! “ Curly” Hutton 
may justly be said to be the father of the modern form of 
Mounted Infantry, as it existed till just before the Great War, 
though long ago Dragoons were trained, and fought, as M.L 

} Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Snow. 
2 Lieot.-General Sir Edward Hotton. 
* Deputy Assistant Adjotane-Ceneral, 
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Mounted Infantry 
both on horses and camels, M.L had played a most con- 
spicuous part. 

Quite apart from its value in the field, the MLL. training 
was a great asset to the infantry of the Army. It not only 
widened the outlook and scope of all ranks, but was a great 
stimulus to keenness in their soldiering. When a detractor 
said to the old orderly room sergeant, Nesbitt, who was an 


~ ardent upholder of the M.I. gospel, that young officers who 


had done.an M.L. course seldom came back, he replied, “‘ Of 
course'they don’t. They almost invariably become adjutants 
of their battalions.” But of this, and of the great develop- 
ment of the M.L. arm during and after the Boer War, I shall 
have more to say later. 

Lieut.-Colonel Auld of the Northumberland Fusiliers was 
now commandant, and St. George Henry, a Galway squire 
of the same regiment, adjutant. It was small wonder that 
the ML was popular with two such charming and efficient 
officers to control its destinies. 

The permanent establishment of cobs was small, only suffi- 
Cient to train one company at a time, but a good many officers, 
of whom I was one, were attached for instruction. Among 
them were two who were even then looked upon as “ star 
turns”: Henry Wilson * of the Rifle Brigade, and Rawlin- 
son,? a Coldstreamer, and a most clever and amusing couple 
they were. They had just finished their Staff College course, 
and their example and precept fired me with ambition to 
follow in their footsteps. Both were determined to succeed 
in their profession. It was about this time that the story was 
told that when some appointment which they both thought 
desirable had suddenly fallen vacant, one of them (we will 
say Hehry Wilson) caught the first train to London, intend- 

2 Fied-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Bart. 
® General Lord Rawlinson. 
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ing to be first in the field at the War Office. But to his 

chagrin, he saw “ Rawly’s” figure well ahead across the 

Waterloo foot-bridge, the latter having travelled up on the 
inte 1 


engine ! 

T learnt a lot about MLI. work, and soldiering generally, 
from “ Snowball,” who had served with distinction in the 
Egyptian campaigns 

On completion of my M.L course, and after another go 
at the crammer’s, I rejoined my regiment, which had by this 


time moved to Portsmouth. There we came under the com- ~ 


mand of a well-known character, General John Davis. He 
was a delightful man, but eccentric in his methods. Iremem- 
ber how, at an inspection of us on Southsez Common, we 
waited anxiously for the advent of the General, mounted on 
a superb charger, and accompanied by a°brilliant and glitrer- 
ing staff. I, commanding the rear company of the battalion, 
suddenly became conscious of a little old man on a rough, 
shaggy pony, with a single A.D.C, in attendance, riding 
along the rear rank. In this fashion, having arrived surrep- 
itiously from somewhere behind the parade, he chose to begin 
his inspection ! 

The present day facilities for training on Salisbury Plain, 
and in the New Forest, were then practically non-existent and 
the confines of Southsea Common were unsatisfactory for 
either soldiering or sport. It can be imagined, then, how 
great was my joy when in 1895 I was offered the appoint- 
ment of adjutant of the MI. at Aldershot in succession to 
St. George Henry, who had gone to the Egyptian Army. 
On joining, I found a new Commanding Officer in the 
person of Colonel Freddy Stopford,* 2 well-known Grenadier, 
who later was on Sir Redvers Buller’s staff in the Boer War, 
and in the Great War commanded the landing at Suvla Bay 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula, in August 1915. He was looked 

1 Lieot.-General Hon. Sir Frederick Stopford. 
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“upon as one of the coming soldiers of the day, and I was 
fortunate to be so closely associated with him just at the time 
when I had begun to take my soldiering seriously. 

It was not long after I had taken up my new post that the 
Jameson Raid took place. I well remember, at 2 time when 
everybody in England was applauding the heroes of it, and 
the Poet Laureate was writing Howery odes in its honour, 
how horrified Stopford was to hear of it, and how clearly 
~he realized and explained the consequences which would 
ensue. 

_ Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught was then 
Commandet-in-Chief at Aldershot, and I was frequently 

, into contact with members of his staff who afterwards 
‘rose to high rank \in the Army. 

T hunted that winter with Mr. Garth’s hounds, as they 
then were, and used offen to go over to see my cousin, Arthur 
Godley, and his family at Minley Lodge, where they were 
tenants. 

Thad only been about six months in this delightful appoint- 
ment when Lord Wolseley, who had succeeded the old Duke 
of Cambridge 2s Commander-in-Chief of the Army, decided 
to raise a2 battalion of Mounted Infantry to proceed to South 
 Affica at short notice. The Matabeleland rebellion * which 
had broken’ dur in the early part of this year (1896) had 
spread to Mashonaland, and the situation in Rhodesia seemed 
to. be so serious that it was questionable whether the British 
garrison of South Africa, and the local forces available, would 
be able to deal with it. 

Wolseley, who I think was probably the greatest soldier of 
our times, was 2 great believer in the employment of picked 
detachments from regiments for this kind of small campaign. 
The success both of his camel corps in Egypt, and of the 
Ashanti Field Force of 1895, each organized on these lines, 

2 The Matabele War and defeat of Lobengula was in 1893. 
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ML Mobilized 
"Royal Irish, and Royal Dublin, Fusiliers. The fourth, Rifle, 

Company was formed by two sections of the 6oth and two 
of the Rifle Brigade and was commanded by Captain Albert 
Jenner of the Rifle Brigade. 

We mobilized at Aldershot, and the Highland Company 
was sent on ahead by a different steamer. The Duke of Con- 
naught saw the rest of us off from North Camp Station, and 

The Commander-in-Chief was also a strenuous upholder I experienced, for the first time, the thrill of embarking on 
of the system of selection of officers for posts for which he | —P - 2 long voyage, with the prospect of active service at the end 
considered them fitted, irrespective of age or seniority. He ef it, to the tune of “ The Girl I lef behind Me.” 
surrounded himself in all his campaigns, and at the War : 
Office, with officers of his own choosing, who came to be 
known as the “ Wolseley Gang;” and he 
selected for command of this special service bartalion of MI. 
one quite junior in rank. The chosen» officer, Captain 
E. A. H. Alderson, of the Royal West Kent Regiment, 
commonly known as “ Punty” Alderson, had served with 
Mounted Infantry in South Africa ‘im 1881, and in Lord 
Wolseley’s Egyptian campaigns of 1882 and 1884, and had 
proved himself to be an efficient leader in the field. He was 

\ given the temporary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and T, now 

a captain, was appointed to be his adjutant. 

Four companies were formed, each composed of detach- 
ments, which were called sections, from different regiments. 
These were grouped territorially as follows: A Highland 
Company, commanded by Captain G. R. Tod, of the Sea- 
forth Highlanders, consisting of sections from the Black 
Watch, Seaforth, Gordon, and Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers; an English Company commanded by Major F. S. 
Evans (Sherwood Foresters), whose sections came from the 


Sheffield ; Portsnsouth ; Aldershot 


were proof of the soundness of his theory. Commanding 
officers did not, as a rule, like it, as it meant the temporary 
withdrawal from their units of the best of their officers and 
men. But there were many who welcomed the opportunity 
it gave for at any rate some of their personnel to see active 
service, and thereby gain experience which would be of value 
to their regiments in the future. 


Sir Horace McMahon, Royal Welch Fusiliers, composed of 
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CHAPTER IV 

Rhodesian Campaign 
Our ship, the Tuntallon Castle, had been hastily improvised 
for carrying troops; we were very crowded, and I shared 2 
little two-berth cabin with Pilson of my regiment and King- 
Harman of the Irish Rifies. 

On arrival at Capetown we found that/we were to be 
quartered in the hut barracks at Wynberg, some few miles 
out of Capetown. The barracks swarmed with pariah dogs, 
and the first local expression we learnt was “ footsack,” 2 
corruption, I believe, of the Dutch for “ go away”: which 
reminds me of the story of the old lady who, after a brief 
visit to Capetown, remarked to 2 friend om her recurn to 
England that it was 2 curious thing that all the dogs in 
South Africa were called “ Footsack,” and that when you 
called them, they ran away! 

To our great chagrin and disappointment we were told 
that we were not to be mounted and that our chances of 
going up-country were very small. There was nothing to be 
done but to make the best of it, so we bought some ponies, 
took over the garrison pack of hounds, and settled down to 
huntand play polo and do what litle training we could 
without either horses or equipment. Alderson,’ as was his 
wont, hunted the hounds and Horace McMahon, Hubert 
Veron (Rifle Brigade) and I whipped-in to him. We had 
1 He had been Maser of the Seaff College Draghounds and after the Great 
‘War took the South Shropshire Hounds, which he bunted for many years. 
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afer jackal on the Wynberg Flats, and a lot of 


polo on the Kenilworth race-course. General Sir William 


Goodenough, to whom I had lewers of introduction from my 
Pollen cousins, was Commander-in-Chief in South Africa 
and, in the absence on leave of the Governor of Cape Colony, 

We used to go a great deal to Alphen, a most delightful 
old Dutch house, where the beautiful Misses Cloetes, daughters 
of the house, were a great attraction. Two of them married 


é men who were subsequently prominent in the history of Africa 
____Sip Francis Newton, Resident Commissioner of Bechuana- 


land and High Commissioner of Rhodesia, and General Sir 
Edward Noxthey, of the soth Rifles, who was for 2 time 
Commander-in-Chief in East Aftica during the Great War 
and afterwards Governor of Kenya. So we passed the time 
pleasantly enough, will at last it became evident to those in 
authority that the situation in Mashonaland could not be 


culty then was to decide which companies were to go, and 
whether they were to be treated as 2 detachment, or whether 
battalion headquarters was to accompany them. Eventually, 
‘Alderson decided to go himself, and to take with him the 
The next thing was to find horses. The situation called 
for no delay. The streets and environs of Capetown were 
ransacked to provide them, and a motley collection of old cab 
horses and such like were hustled on board an old tub called 
the Arsh, where, as they were embarking, they were tacked 
into Aimsy wooden fittings in the hold and on the decks. 
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About half the necessary number were provided in this way 
and we were told that the rest would meet us at Durban. 

We had a very rough passage round Cape Agulhas and 
found great difficulty in keeping the horses on their legs, and 
the flimsy fittings of the horse decks from breaking up. How- 
ever, we arrived at Durban without any material losses and 
there found waiting for us the balance of our horses in the 
shape of nice fat young remounts from a Remount Depot in 
the Orange Free State. 

My brother Archie, of the Natal Civil Service, who was 
now stationed in Zululand, came to meet us, and ‘we all 
spent the night of arrival loading the horses on to our ship, 
and, as they were put aboard, tacking them into Aimsy stalls. 
even the main deck had to be used. I slept in a little deck- 
house to which I could only get by worming my way through 
the horses and there was generally one of looking in 
through my window. After a hard night's work, my brother 
and I lay down to sleep, and woke to find ourselves at sea. 
Fortunately for him, the pilot was stillon board, so he was 
able to get back to his post. 

We had very bad weather going up the coast, our old tub 
tolled a lot and the horses were hurled from one side of the 
ship to the other, with the result that 2 good’ many were so 
injured that they had to be cast overboard. 

On arrival at Beira we found, on board a ship in the har- 
bour, a company of Royal Engineers and a detachment of 
the West Riding Regiment on their way to join the garrison 
in Natal. Alderson, having by this time realized that our 
march up to Salisbury would be no picnic, decided to take 
the responsibility of disembarking them and taking them with 
him. Though at the time officially rebuked for this action, 
his wisdom and initiative were eventually recognized, and it 
was cogdoned. Without the sappers to help our disembarka- 
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“tion and subsequent transport by river, rail and road, or the 
“infantry to guard our line of communications, we should have 
been much hampered and delayed, and our arrival at Salisbury 
would have been much retarded. 

Among the sappers who were most helpful in our dis- 

embarkation was a particularly efficient young subaltern 
named Thomson,? subsequently “ Comrade” Thomson of 
the Labour Party, Secretary of State for Air, and a peer, 
“who was killed in the disaster to the airship Rror. 
_/ On-landing, one of the first people to greet us was a 
_ subaltetn “of a troop of scallywag horse called Honey's 
Scouts, by name Norton-Griffiths. He afterwards became 
Colonel Sir John and was the great contractor, well known 
as “Empire Jack,” who destroyed the Rumanian oil-fields 
during the Great War and was drowned off Alexandria, 
after the failure-of his contract for the heightening of the 
Assouan Dam. ‘ 

T accompanied Alderson to pay our respects to ortu- 
geese Governor, Colonel Machado, who afterwards became 
Governor-General of all Portuguese East Affica, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in Portugal, and was certainly in the 
running for, if he did not actually anain, the Presidency of 
the Portuguese Republic. It was curious that my first meet- 
ing with chese three celebrities should have been on the deso- 
late, God-forsaken spit of sand, with a few wooden huts on it, 
which then constituted the town of Beira. 

We had, of course, permission to pass through Portuguese 
territory, but 2 litre delay was caused by an objection on the 
part of the Portuguese authorities to our landing with rifles. 
Fortunately, the Governor, being a soldier, realized that we 
should not be much use as a Relief Force without them, so 
it was arranged that the men and horses should be tanshipped 
direct from the Arsb into lighters. This was accordingly done 

1 Brigadier-General Rt. Hon. the Locd Thomson. 
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and we were towed up the Pungwe River by a little ug of 
which the skipper was another celebrity who went by the 
name of “ Dickie”—well known in that part of the world 
and to all Rhodesians. It was said that the more alcohol he 
had inside him, the better he steered his steamer through the 
shoals of the river, and that his language could be heard from 
the Zambesi to the Cape! We tied up to the bank at night, 
but at a respectful distance from it, and had the novel and 
thrilling experience of hearing lions, attracted no doubt by 
the smell of the horses, prowling about and roaring in our 
immediate proximity. We also saw hippopotami and croco- 
diles in large numbers. 

Our river trip ended at a place called Fontesvilla. From 
there to Chimoio, the Pauling brothers, the pioneer contrac- 
tors of those parts, had constructed, the first section of the 
railway which now runs from Beira right through Rhodesia 
to Salisbury and Bulawayo. Here, we transferred to trains 
composed chiefly of gauze-covered trucks, built with the object 
of keeping the horses from the bite of the tsetse-fly. 

I was put in command of the advance guard, consisting of 
three trainloads of men and horses, with orders to establish 
myself at Chimoio and there await the arrival of the main 
body. This had, with the addition of the infantry and sappers, 
Honey's Scouts, and other oddments which we had collected 
at Beira, developed into the Mashonaland Field Force under 
command of Alderson who appointed me his chief staff 
officer. 

The train journey across the Pungwe Flats was remarkable 
for the amount and variety of game which we saw en route. 
The country had been in the hands of the natives for some 
the wild animals had become comparatively tame. We saw 
huge herds of buffalo, hartebeest, wildebeest, zebra, roan and 
sable antelope and many kinds of smaller buck, galloping 
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alongside the train and either then, or later and further up- 
country, ostriches, eland, waterbuck and koodoo. 

About half-way on our journey, going too quickly round 
one of the sharp curves on the narrow gauge line, one of the 
trains was derailed and all the horse trucks overturned, with 
the result that four horses were killed and many disappeared 
Chimoio, but they had all been bitten by tsetse-fly and few 
survived for long. By the time we got to Salisbury, there 


» swere not many of the nice fat young remounts from Durban 


left, ‘while most of the old Capetown cab-horses, being used 
to'shore commons and probably “ salted” from horse sickness 


and tsetse-fly, were going strong. 


On artival at reilhead, the horses were put into 2 kraal, 
surrounded by barbed wire, in the middle of the village, and 
after seeing them-and the men fed, and housed, as far as 


” possible, in kaffir huts and other buildings, I retired to sleep 


in 2 wooden hut... About the middle of the night I was 
wakened up by 2 terrific hullabaloo—dogs barking, horses 
neighing, people shouting, and intermittent rifie-shots. Dash- 
ing out to see whet was the matter, I found that one of the 
sentries over the horses had, in the moonlight, seen two lions 
strolling down the main street and bearing down upon him. 
Fresh from a bog in Galway, this was more than his nerves 
could stand, so firing his rifle wildly and shouting for the 
sergeant of the guard, he succeeded in producing a pande- 
monium which quickly disposed of the nocturnal visitors. 
But we found their footprints where, trying to get at the 
horses, they had come up against the barbed wire. 

From Chimoio we rode to Umtali where we were to pick 
up our transport and supplies. These had been collected and 
got ready for our artival by Colonel Beale, a local volunteer 
officer. They consisted of the usual South African ox and 
mule waggons, and bully beef and biscuit, supplemented by 
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Rhodesian Campaign Baptism of Fire 
jaice Agu of South Aftican “ bikong”? and lime the scene of action, Fortunately, all went well, and just as 
Juice. After 2 few days Spent in ‘ganizi é loading of de bes raking we deployed and lined 2 hil ovelookice 
supplies and learning how to make a lager”? we started the kraal. But we were in position before the alarm 


‘ i wddenly dees ing-line, to whom I had jus 
‘Spoken, suddenly dropped dead with 2 Martini bulle: through 
his head. We had litle or no target for rifl-fre, but os 

which we had picked up somewhere o 
Bh the village and the natives war ame 


lng ee in csourged withthe voice and aan 
sone whip of the deve, moving. matediliy Seal 
ourdves et the Lager—the lighting ofthe camp 
Seal Gains tnder the wondetal sa lt South Hee 


sky—all form a picture which one loves 1 directions. Alderson 

The kraal of one of the native chief who had bere 3) rade aiepeiey nner 
nent in the rebellion, i by name, was on the flank of & desultory ing, i; course 
out Tine of march and not far off: $5 ided to el oy cae ane in the 


“of which we hada good many cauhic' Among the killed 
vin Cami 


Sift ee te With the Scours, it was no taconean 
Ra to 8 lions scunying away like dogs ino the bee 
front of us. ‘About this time, we heard by roundabout wire 


us and link up the two forces. 


ee PD” cell nate oy) wh walls fs Soe ond 
“ding one day with the Scousin company with McMahon, 
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leads, the team. 
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and together we cantered down on to the plain and 
upon a line of scallywags stretched across 
almost more like scarecrows than men. Close 
was one whose figure seemed familiar to me; tiding up to 
him I found it was my youngest brother, Dick. I had seen 
him off to South Affica only a few months before I sailed 
myself, litle thinking then that I was soon to follow him. 
He had intended to join my brother Archie in Natal, but 
on arrival at Capetown had enlisted in Plumer’s Marabele- 
land Relief Force. On arrival at Bulawayo, he saw in an 
old newspaper that a battalion of Mounted Infantry had sailed 
from England for service in Rhodesia, and taking it for granted 


SF 


equipment consisted of his rifle 
and bayonet, a hat, tattered shirt and trousers, the very litde 
that remained of what had once been a pair of boots on his 
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Salisury, Rhodes 
bare feet, and devil a thing else. We fixed them all up as 
well as we could, but by this time we had little in the way 
of luxuries ourselves. Tobacco, even Boer tobacco, had com- 
pletely run out, and after trying to smoke tea, a very dry, hot 
and unsatisfactory substitute, I had made up my mind to do 
without it and have never smoked since—purely from the 
selfish reason that having, at great discomfort, perforce got 
~_used to doing without it, I would not run the risk of ever 
again having to give it up! 

Alderson very kindly took on my young brother as 2 gal- 
Sloper: T provided him with 2 horse, various people gave 
him kit, and“he came on with us, Watts and the rest of his 
men being left:to. guard our line of communications. 

On teaching Matandellas, we had to clear some kopjes and 
caves in the near vicinity of the town and had a few casualties? 
Otherwise our march was uninterrupted, till at Beesa’s kraal, 
about half'a dozen miles outside Salisbury, we came upon a 
Party consisting of Judge Vintcent (the acting Administrator 
of » Captain Hon. Charles White of the Royal 
Fusiliers (one of the’ many White brothers, so well known in 
South Affica), and others who had ridden out to meet us. 
The force was encamped outside the town and Alderson and 


Salisbury ar that time was a rambling setlement of mostly 
wooden buildings, divided by a muddy ditch into two parts, 
known respectively as The Kopje and The Causeway. 
Between the two there was great rivalry and jealousy, and the 
original pioneers tell tales of great fights and forays across the 
frontier between the two camps. The ditch has now become 
“the King’s Way” and on re-visiting the place in 1934 I 
found it difficult to visualize it. My time was fully occupied 
in organizing and arranging the despatch of patrols and 
* Lieut. W. E. Barnes, A.S.C., was killed in this action. 
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columns to clear the different districts of the rebels. With 
this, and the work connected with the administration of the 
force, I was pretty well glued to the office stool. 

By this time, the Highland and English Companies had 
been moved up-country; the former into garrison at Pieter- 
maritzburg in Natal, the latter first on to our line of 
communications (where Evans, its commander, was killed 
in a skirmish with the rebels) and subsequently to join us 
at the front. Columns under Alderson himself, Jenner and 
McMahon were successful in pacifying most of the 
with the exception of that occupied by a chief named Mashan-= 
gombi. Here, Jenner encountered a great deal of opposition 


and had some hard fighting, which even then only resuleed — 


in driving him and his followers into caves fom which it 
was impossible to dislodge them. 

Alderson now very kindly appointed me to command the 
column which was to traverse the only district which had not 
yet been visited, and in high heart I embarked on this my first 
command in the field. To all soldiers their first command 
on active service must be a source of pride and thrill such as 
is probably never experienced again, and I feel I must there- 
fore describe mine in some detail. 

Tt was on October 24th that we started for the Lomagundi 
and Sinoia district. My force consisted of the Irish Com- 
pany with 2 Maxim, the mounted and antillery troops of the 
Rhodesia Horse, the lamer with one seven-pounder and two 
Maxims, the Salisbury Rifles and some Native Contingent; 

ing with staff, scouts and a few medical staff a total of 
306 of all ranks, with twenty-one mule waggons. 

Alderson had kindly lent me Wilson-Fox and Colin 

Hardifg from his staff to act as gallopers; Pilson, of my 


First Active Service Command 
cavalry and antillery of the Rhodesia Horse, and with Captain 
Brabant to lead the Native Contingent, and Surgeon-Captain 
Hale, D.S.O., in charge of the medical arrangements, I was 
lucky in my command. The difficulties were mealies and 
boots. We had a long way to go in a certain time, with 
no mealies for the mules and little for the horses, and, in the 
event of much rain, with consequent heavy roads and swollen 
rivers, it would be touch and go whether the animals would 


(last long enough to enable us to visit all the country indicated. 


Ass tegards. boots, many of the Salisbury Rifles and the dis- 
mounted party of the Mounted Infantry, whose horses had 
died, were already almost barefooted. However, so far from 
grumbling, everyone had made shift to get himself some sort 
of foot-covering. Some of us, who had them, had supplied 
lawn-tennis shoes, the sick going back to Salisbury had con- 
tributed anything they had, and some of the mounted men 
had taken their boots off, and exchanged them for the “‘ rem- 
nants”’ of their friends on foot. Those who had not been 
able to cover their feet in any other way had sewn strips of 
horse or ox-hide across the holes. We had hardly started 
when down camé-a terrific rain and hail storm, and we 
contented ourselves with a short trek for the first day. 
We travelled all next day through thick bush without sec- 
ing a sign of a keaal or a native. But our marching troubles 
had begun, and there were four mules less at evening roll- 
call than had started in the morning. 

On the 26th we came upon the first traces of the murders 
inthe Lomagundi district. Our midday outspan was near 
the Sange River, and there we found two skulls, some bones 


“and some partly burnt letters from the Mining Commissioner 


of the district. 

In the afternoon, Pilson, with some Mounted Infantry and 
Scouts, went on to Deary’s store at the Doondu River to take 
over and make an inventory of the contents, while another 
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party went to the Mining Commissioner's camp and collected 
all his papers and effects. Both camp and stores were com- 
pletely wrecked and looted, and there were abundant traces 
that the rebels had been living in the huts. In one of them 
they had killed 2 buck, apparently only the day before we 
arrived, and there was fresh spoor all round the place leading 
into the bush. Two diaries were found in the Mining Com- 
missioner’s office, one written up to June 21st, and the other up 
to June 22nd. We had now done only twenty-six miles, the 
Rhodesia Horse had finished their mealies, and I wondered how 
many horses would get back to Salisbury. There were signal 
fires at night on the Sinoia Hills, and this, coupled with the 
desertion of this place, made us afraid that the natives intended 
“ clearing” before us, and that we should not have a fight. 
However, the caves of Sinoia had tobe visited, as it had 
been reported that the rebels were living in them, so I decided 
to leave all the weakest horses and mules, with most of the 
waggons, behind, and make a flying visit to the caves. We 
started with a few waggons, the best of the mules, and four 
days’ rations, leaving the Salisbury Rifles, some casuals of 


the various detachments, and the Mounted Infantry Maxim — 


to guard the laager and look after the weak horses) We 
outspanned that night at the Hunyani River. 

On the 28th we started early with Scouts, as many of 
the Mounted Infantry as we could find horses for, the seven- 
pounder, and one of the Maxims of the Anillery’ Troop 
Rhodesia Horse, the Mounted Troop of the Rhodesia Horse, 
and the Native Contingent. We left twenty-five dismounted 
Mounted Infantry men and one of the Artillery Troop Maxims, 
with a gun detachment, to guard the lager. The drift 
across the Hunyani Was a bad one, and we were delayed by 
the darkness and by some of the horses being swept off their 
legs, but fortunately we had no waggons to get over, and, 
long before daybreak, were well on our way. The distance, 
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however, was much farther than I had been led to expect, 
so that when at last a guide reported that we were within 
sight of the caves, it had long been daylight. However, it 
did not matter, as, on two sections of Mounted Infantry and 
the Native Contingent going to explore and occupy the caves, 
they found them full, not of natives, but of baboons. 
From the spoor seen, and intelligence received before start- 
ing, I kmew there must be rebels in the neighbourhood. I 
had guns outspanned, off-saddied what horses were not re- 


quired, and started off the Mounted Infantry and the Mounted 
Troop Rhodesia Horse in four different directions to scour 


the surrounding country. They burnt a lot of kraals which 
showed traces of recent occupation, and in one of them found 
an old woman, whom they brought back. She said that all 
Sinoia’s people and all the natives of the district had “‘ cleared” 
into the fiy-bel: towards the Zambesi on hearing of our 


On the return of the parties they off-saddied their horses 
for abit, ate the haif-day’s rations which they had carried on 
their saddles, and we all took the opportunity of exploring 
the far-famed caves of Sinoia. People who have seen both 
say that they are far more lovely than the blue grow at Capri, 
and certainly the main cave was quite beautiful. The 
entrance goes down perpendicularly ftom a flat level surface, 
and is a tunnel, narrow at the opening and widening out 
into ‘the actual cave. At the end of the tunnel is 2 pool of 
clear blue water, with a wee growing in front of it, and as 
you go down you sec its reflection in the water, which is very 
deep, and most vivid blue. On arrival at the pool you see 
that the hole of the cave is circular, about 100 feet in diameter 
and about 150 feet high, with the same diameter right up to 
the sunlight. The clear blue sky appears through the green 
branches of the tree spreading overhead. The whole cave is 
composed of marble, and the effect of the blue sky seen 
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through the green branches above, the clear blue water blow, 
and the surrounding walls of marble, is more lovely than I 
can attempt to describe. 

We returned in two parties, the guns with a section of 
Mounted Infantry as escort going by the road, and the rest 
of us taking a short cut through the bush, The former party 
saw a few armed natives running away into the bush about 
$00 yards from them, but the horses of the escort were so 
done up that they could not catch them. 

Next day we trekked back to the Doondy, leaving behind 
the bones of three of our best mules, one of which had strayed 
and been taken by a lion the previous night. On arrival at 
the store the laager there was broken up, and the force, again 
reunited, trekked 2 short way along the road to the Ayrshire 
Mine. Two horses and two mules died, however, and at 
the rate they were going it scemed as if we should not have 
many to show on our return to Salisbury. 
and flank guards had pretty well kept the column supplied 
with fresh meat. One of the Scouts had shot a beautiful 
water-buck, and two of the Mounted Infantry subalterns had 
been very successful among the smaller buck and guinea 
fowl and pantridges. Our bill-of-fare for dinner one night 
was: Venison soup, barbel (a very good fish that we used 
to blow out of the rivers with dynamite, no time for catching 
them by more legitimate methods), roast cland (the best eat- 
ing buck in South Africa), roast guinea-fowl, omelene of 
ostrich ¢gg (someone had picked one up), and tinned peaches. 
Could any gourmet want more ?—especially when washed 
down with a little of our precious stock of “ dop” (Cape 
brandy). I am bound to say, though, that bully beef and 
biscuit was our more common fare. 

October 30th found us at the Ayrshire Mine after a hard 
march. We had a rainy, windy night, and, starting at 3 a.m. 
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in rain and cloud, had made little progress at first. This 
was chiefly owing to the difficulties of keeping to the so-called 
track, and the necessity for incessant halts to clear the bush 
and cut down trees which obstructed the waggons. Also, 
we had now no moon, but the transport riders and conductors 
were unanimous in their opinion that, if we were to do the 
job with no food for the animals, we must do all the march- 
ing possible in the cool of the evening or early morning, and 
give them the whole day to graze. The day at Sinoia when 
we had been out for so long in the heat of the sun had knocked 


—the horses up more than all the rest of the marching we had 


done put together. Two more of them and a mule had suc- 
cumbed.to this march, but when we outspanned we had the 
satisfaction of finding that we had done twelve miles, and 
had unexpectedly arrived at the Native Commissioner’s camp. 

Tn the afternoon I went with a small escort to the Ayrshire 
Mine, while Hale and Wilson-Fox explored the Native Com- 
missioner’s camp: We found the store and all the huts at 
the Ayrshire looted, and nothing of any value left. The 
mining camp was quite a large colony of well-built huts, 
and must have been most comfortable. 

On return, we found that the party to the Native Com- 
missioner’s camp had found and buried the skulls and bones 
of two Europeans. The Native Contingent had, in the 
meantime, been spending the day scouring the surrounding 
country, and had burnt four deserted kraals. They had not 
met any rebels, but had come across a lot of lately planted 
mealies and a great deal of fresh spoor, and, in following this 
up, had seen a party of natives on the top of a high kopje 
about 800 yards from camp. These were seen again from 
the laager just before sunset, so Moberly fired a few rounds 
of common shell at the place, which apparently had the effect 
of dispersing them. 

Owing to some of the men and horses having had such a 
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long day, and to the indications of rebels about, we did not 
start till daybreak the following moming. The road was very 
sandy and heavy, and the bush very thick. We could find 
no water till we struck the Maninie River again, having had 
to leave five horses, twenty-four mules, and one waggon, on 
the road. Most of the mules were recovered in the evening. 
The only way by which we could now hope to get any 
horses back to Salisbury was to take the men off their backs : 
so I had nearly everybody dismounted, most of the sddlcs 
put on the waggons, and the horses driven like a flock of 
sheep. The flanking parties, on coming in to. the outspan, 
reported having burnt some deserted kraals, and found a 
complete skeleton of 2 murdered Zambesi boy. They had 
seen a good deal of spoor but no natives, 

On Sunday, November rst, the Scouts found some very 
good grazing a short way off the track, so we had a day's 
rest, sent all the horses and mules there, and were glad of 
Plenty of time for a good wash and-what change of clothes 
we could muster. A great part of che day was spent in trying 
to get the horses and mules, which had fallen, on to theit 
legs again; but, notwithstanding our exertions, when we 
moved the laager across the drifts in the evening, we had to 
leave three horses and four mules behind. The Native Con- 
tingent had gone out to try and find the bodies of some white 
men who were supposed to have been ‘murdered near here 
on their way to Salisbury, and found two. 

Next day found us back at the same place where we had 
outspanned on the first night after leaving Eyre’s Farm, but 
minus five more horses and three mules; on the 3rd we crossed 
the Umvukwe Mountains, and met 2 convoy from Salisbury 
with rations and mails for us. They were Natal Troop and 
West Riding men. From them we heard the sad news that 
poor Evans had been killed in an attack on Gatzi’s kraal near 
Marandellas, the same place where Barnes, A.S.C., had been 
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killed before we got to Salis 


bury. We were very glad of the 


tations and boots which they brought, as may be imagined. 
Our journey back, as far as Mount Hampden, was un- 
eventful, Some more deserted kraals were burnt, a good 


of a murdered S 


On amival at Mount Hampden, we were met by a wel- 


son had thouzhefully sent out. Just 2s we were laagering up, 
a mule-driver, who had gone about a mile off the road to 


Son, who had ridden ont fro 


On the morning of November 8th we were met by Alder- 


m Salisbury, and by 10 a.m. the 


column had dispersed to their different camps and laagers 
about the town, and I had to return, reluctantly, to the office 
Stool. We had been on our own resources for sixteen days. 
During that time we had covered 140 miles, gone consider. 
ably farther north than anybody else in the course of the 


We were, of course, much 
fight, but from all one saw 


disgusted at not having had a 
and heard, there was no doubt 


that most of the rebels in that country had cleared before us 


into the “fly.” There were 


evidently armed parties of them 


hiding in the bush, but one’s chance of coming across them 


was practically nil. 


3S 


was alone worth a tip from Europe to see. We had lost 
twenty-seven horses and twenty mules altogether. The 
had 2 lot of very hard marching, but, notwithstanding their 


more regret than I did. 

By the time I got back to Salisbury the rebellion in Matabele- 
land was over. It had practically been decided that we were 
no longer required and that, in Mashonaland, the final sub- 
Jugation of the natives might be left to the local forces. Soon 
afterwards, Cecil Rhodes—fresh from the triumph of having, 
by his personal influence and intervention, i 


of the local pack of hounds, and we had fun hunting 
buck and jackals. Tie Geld vena see: Geompnicd cot 
and upon one occasion must have numbered litle short of 
2 hundred riders. Among them were Cecil Rhodes and his 
great ftiend Sir Charles Metcalfe, the great railway engineer, 
so well known and popular all over South Affica: Teed 
and Lady Grey, with their daughter Lady Victoria; Sir 
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Frederick Carrington and his staff, of whom B.-P.* was the 
chief; Bob Coryndon, afterwards Sir Robert, the well-known 
Colonial Governor; H. Wilson-Fox, afterwards the Char- 
tered Company's ive in London, whose able 
administration of the forces in the field, on behalf of the 
Company? had been most marked; the Hon. Hubert 
Howard, a newspaper correspondent; many of the old 
pioneers and practically all the officers. 

Our journey down-country was uneventful, except perhaps 
for meeting, with teams of oxen and heavily laden waggons 


en his way up-country, a transport rider named Duncan 


who was afterwards to become General Sir 
Duncan Mackenzie, one of the best leaders of Colonial troops 
in the Boer War. Jenner and Vernon went to shoot 2 
buffalo and I had hoped to accompany them, but was pre- 
vented at the last moment by some trouble among the staff, 
and eventually we found ourselves at Pietermaritzburg in Natal. 
The garrison consisted of the oth Lancers, 7th Hussars, and 
West Riding Regiment. Detachments of the two last-named 
regiments were still in or near Matabeleland. We were to 
be Kept at Maritzburg for the present as a reserve in face of 
possible contingencies. Asa matter of fact, Mashangombi gave 
2 lot more trouble in Mashonaland in 1897 and the 7th Hussar 
detachment had to be called upon to help the local forces. 
We had left our horses in Mashonaland and were again, 
as at Wynberg on arrival, reduced to soldiering on foot. 
Alderson had gone home sick, and the command devolved 
on Tod, of the Seaforth Highlanders, whose company had 
had the bad luck to be left at Maritzburg throughout our 
litle campaign. I resumed my duties as adjutant, and we 
? LicueGeneral Lord Baden-Powell. 
2 The Chartered Company had to pay for them all, incloding the Imperial 


troops. 
* Killed ar the Bartle of Omdurman when representing The Times. 
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settled down to a normal garrison life in what was a very 
pleasant station. 

at Government House, and from them and various members 
of the well-known Natal family of Shepstones * (of whom 
my brother Archie married one), we received much hospi- 
tality. Every soldier who was ever quartered in Natal will 
remember that great character, “‘ Auntie John” Shepstone, 
With two of the best polo-playing cavalry regiments in the 
Service, we had very good polo and a lot of cricket. I bought 
a pony from Victor Brooke, oth Lancers, called Nadine which 
turned out not only a first-class polo pony, bat also won me 
several races. When we went home! sold her to Abe Bailey, 
and she won races for him in Johannesburg. We took polo 
teams up to Mooi River and Harrismith and some of our 
cricket matches were great fun. I remember one in particular 
when we, the M.L, played the rest of the garrison. We had 
several very good cricketers, notably Hubert Vernon of the 
Rifle Brigade and Archibald Campbell of the Arpyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders. But the other side was really too 
strong for us, so we imported my Wellington XI. brother 
from Zululand and enlisted him into the MI. for the occa 
sion, The result surpassed all expectations. He made»a 
century, and I had the satisfaction of helping him to do it 
by stonewalling at the other end of the wicket and camying 
out my bat for ten runs, which had taken me nearly as long 
to make as his hundred. 

Affer a very pleasant visit to this brother in Zulaland, I 
rode in company with a son of General Sir John Dartnell 
(the well-known South Aftican soldier), from Eshowe, the 
capital, to see the battlefields of Isandlwana and Rorke’s 
Drift, and on to Dundee. 

1 Descendants of the great Natal statesman, Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who 
annexed the Transvaal. 
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Mounted Infantry; Staff College 

Is May 1897 we got our orders for home and, after an un- 
eventful voyage, steamed up the Channel on the eve of Queen 
Victoria's Diamond Jubilee, and saw the bonfires blazing all 
along the south coast of England. The battalion was dis- 
banded at Aldershot. I spent the leave which was due to 
me on return from active service, partly again cramming for 
the Staff College, and partly on a visit to Norway and Sweden 
with my sister and the Arthur Richardsons. I also attended 
the Dublin Horse Show, an invitation to stay at Rahinston 
for it having caused me to travel from Stockholm to Dublin 
in record time ! 

T spent my winter leave hunting in Ireland, making my 
headquarters in barracks at Naas, got engaged to be married, 
and heard that I had been given a brevet-majority for the 
Mashonaland campaign. This reward I very nearly missed 
in rather-2 curious way. On being appointed staff officer 
to the Mashonaland Field Force, Pilson of my regiment took 
over from me the post of adjutant of the Special Service MLL. 
Battalion and held it from the time of our arrival at Beira till 
it was decided that we were to go down-country again from 
Salisbury. I then resumed it, and held it again till we 
amived back in England, about a year altogether—the break 
when Pilson did the work being only about four months. 
But this was the period during which we were fighting, and 
when it was decided to give the adjutant 2 brevet-majority for 
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the campaign, the Military Secretary, General Sir Coleridge 
Grove, with good reason, put forward for the reward the name 
of the officer who had performed the duties during this time. 
The result was that when the honours list for the campaign 
appeared, my name was not in it. Inquiries by Alderson at 
the War Office elucidated the reason, but it was no easy matter 
to get the lise augmented, and it was only after the strongest 
representations by him, and explanations of my work as his 
chief staff officer, that I was awarded a brevet in a supple- 
mentary Gazetfe. I have great reason to be very grateful to 
Alderson. This brevet was the foundation of my subsequent 
good fortune as a soldier. I have a very amusing caricature 
in my possession, drawn by Hare, of the Norfolk Regiment, 
of two MLL. officers racing for a kopje surmounted by a 
“crown,” the major’s badge of rank. 

In 1898 it was decided that two companies of Mounted 
Infantry were to take part in Army mancuvres and I was 
appointed to command them. We assembled for training on 
Hounslow Heath and there I spent a very strenuous summer. 
It was always the custom, and a point of honour, with all 
MLL officers to attend early morning stables; one’s day began 
therefore about 5.30 a.m. Parades and drills were long and 
filled up nearly the whole morming. Then there was the 
office work to be fitted in, and after a late lunch, I used to 
catch a train for London to spend the afternoon cramming at 
Maguire’s, for whose establishment I had, for some reason or 
other, deserted his rival, James. This done, impending 
matrimony claimed my attention, and getting back late to 
Hounslow left little time for sleep before the beginning of such 
another day. 

By the time we marched to Salisbury Plain, I had every 
reason to be proud of my command. We were to join in 
the training of the Cavalry Division under General Sir George 
Luck, who had made a great reputation as Inspector-General 
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Strenwous Drill 


of Cavalry in India, and were attached to a brigade which was 
commanded by Colonel (as he then was) French,! The 
regiments of our brigade were a composite regiment of House- 
hold Cavalry (one m each from the Blues and 1st and 
2nd Life Guards), the Royals (ast Royal Dragoons) and the 
roth Hussars. The taining was, as a rule, simple and 


at Lavington Down, a distance little short of ten miles, the 
order would be to turn about, and the same mancuvre was 
Tepeated back to camp. Luck himself would gallop in and 
out of the ranks, and the whole performance was certainly a 


out and, as at a diag-hunt, have their second horses waiting 
for them at the check ! T always did. But it was trying the 
troop horses very high. The Household Cavalry horses, then 
of much inferior quality to what they are now, and fresh 
from guard duty in London, or mild drill in Windsor Park, 
suffered especially, and it was said that a train-load of fresh 
horses from their regiments had to be sent to replace casualties, 
Ourstout little M.I. cobs stood it the best. Anyhow, rumours 
of the mortality and of the condition of the horses reached the 
ears of the Commanderin-Chief, Lord Wolseley, and he 
1 Fidld-Marshal Earl of Ypees. 
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decided to come down and see them for himself This he 
did, and on a very hot day stood for hours, with his back to 
Sling Plantation, while all the horses of the division filed past 
him—a good performance on the part of the great Ficld- 
Marshal, who was by no means a young man. The result 
was a considerable curtailment of our activities. From Salis- 
bury Plain we marched to Blandford and formed part of the 
force under General Sir Redvers Buller, which from there 
manccuvred against the Duke of Connaught and his Alder 
shot Command. 

T had very much enjoyed the time on the Plain, thanks in 
great measure to all the help and kindness that I'seceived from 
Sir George Luck himself, the Brigadier and the Commanding 
Officers of the three regiments of the brigade—Brocklehurst,* 
of the Blues, “ Bobby ” Fisher of the roth Hussars, and Charlie 
Burn, who in the temporary absence of Bura-Murdoch, who 
had had a bad fall, was temporarily commanding the Royals. 
“Monkey” Peel, a Life Guardsman, the brigade machine- 
gun officer, was a great stand-by, too, as, in fact, wete all the 
staff. “ Brock” was one’s ideal of a beowt sabreur. He was 2 
very tall man with a slim, erect figure and, with beautiful 
hands and seat, he rode his thoroughbred and perfectly 
bitted charger as if he was part of it. In French’s absence, 
he occasionally commanded the brigade. Calm and digni- 
fied, riding at the head of it, he looked the part to perfection— 
in great contrast to French, whose washball seat and, at chat 
time, rather fussy methods were not neatly so impressive. But 
the South African War, soon to come, showed that it does 
not do to judge by appearances. 

Nothing of particular interest came our way during these 
mancuvres, which ended just in time for me to gallop to the 
nearest railway station and arrive at Ashby St. Ledgers in 
Northamptonshire, of which my brother-inlaw, Hany 

1 Afterwards Lord Ranksborough. 
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Fowler, had at that time a lease, the day before I was due to 
get married. I had in the meantime gone up from Salisbury 
Plain for the Staff College examination. 


1 The Revd. James Godley. 
* The late Earl Forteseae. 


® Now Lord Kilbracken. 
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ley, and there settled down, as we thought, for the two years” 
course. 

Colonel Miles was the Commandant. He was a very 
well-known and popular figure in the Army, whose service 
had been mostly on the staff and in time of peace. His 
talents lay more in the direction of administrative work than of 
tactics or strategy, or what are now called general staff duties, 
but he was a very amusing and delightful character and we all 
loved him. Colonel Henderson, the author of Stonewsll 
Jackson, The Science of War and many other classic. military 
works, was one of the instructors. Henderson was.a charming 
individual and had a wonderful gift of interesting his audience. 
Tt was an intellectual treat to listen to his lectures. Some few 
years ago, a list of those officers who were at the Staff 
at this time was published in The Times, with the claim that 
it was a “ special vintage” year. Certainly the number that 
attained to high command in the Great War was rather 
remarkable. 

I had not been there very long before I was elected Master 
of the Draghounds which have always been a great feature of 
the Staff College training. I am glad to say they still are, 
even in these days of mechanization.t. My whippers-in were 
Captains “ Billy” Lambton* and Hubet Gough;* de 
Lisle,‘ the captain and organizer of the celebrated Durham 
Light Infantry polo team, was secretary, and it is noteworthy 
that it fell to us all to hold high commands in the Great War. 
Our life was very pleasant and the work agreeably interspersed 
with hunting with our own drag, the Household Brigade drag, 
and Mr. Garth’s foxhounds. We had three very good horses. 
One called Druid, 2 Heart of Oak horse, was bred at 
my wife’s home, and she had hunted him since he was a 

1 Since this was written, I hear a rumour that, officially, it is in its last season. 

Major-General Hon. Sir William Lambton. 

* General Sir Huber Gough. 
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four-year-old; a brown mare called Enigma which I had 
bought from Dick Ker in the North of Ireland: and an 
Auswalian Waler picked up at Tamtersall’s. We won both 
the heavy- and light-weight Mounted Infantry point-to-~ point 


In the Staff College point-to-point, I hoped to ride the 
winner of both the heavy- and light-weight races, but had 
bad luck. In the heavy-weight race, just before we came to 
the last fence, I had a comfortable lead and the race practically 
won. But, unfortunately, there was a gap in the fence, and 
my evil genius prompted me to go for it, with the result that 
the mare tried to gallop through it, turned turtle and lay with 
me under her; while, to add insult to injury, a gallant gunner, 
Tom Hudson, “ changed feet” on the top of us and went on 
and won the race. I was rather badly laid out and concussed, 
but after being taken into a neighbouring house, my wife 
was able to drive me home and put me to bed, where I 
remained for some days. Druid, with de Lisle up in my 
place, won the light-weight race easily, and with a little more 
luck I might have anticipated the record, subsequently made 
by John Vaughan of the 7th Hussars, of winning both events. 

Thad hardly got over this before I had another bad fall with 
the Household Brigade drag. The Waler, who was brilliant 
fencer but always 2 handful and very hard to steady, over- 
jumped himself at a biggish fence with a patch of gorse on the 
landing side. Trying to clear this, he turned over and I was 
again flattened out, but this time with more damage to my 
ribs than to my head. However, these mishaps were perhaps 
a blessing in disguise as they caused me to miss the first of the 
periodical examinations which then formed part of the Staff 
College course ! 

Rumours of trouble with the Boer republics in South 
Africa had been for some time in the air, and, in view of the 
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possibility of hostilities, it was no surprise to see, one morning, 
in the papers, that it had been decided to send out a batch of 
special service officers to that country. A list of those who 
were to go was given, and as many of them had been in 
Rhodesia in 1896 (chosen no doubr for that reason) it was 
somewhat of a shock to me to see that my name was not 
included. Iwentto the Commandant, who was very sympa- 
thetic, but said that it was quite impossible and unprecedented 
for anyone to be sent on active service while in the middle of 
his Staff College course. However, he gave me leave to go 
to the War Office and see if anything could be done about it. 
There, I was fortunate enough to enlist the sympathies of 
Colonel Hon. George Gough, an old hunting friend, who 
was then Private Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief and 
he said he would do what he could. This ensured that my 
appeal would reach Lord Wolseley, and I had made so much 
of being practically the only one of our Mashonaland lot to 
be left behind, that I felt I had a good sporting chance. 
Sure enough, after a few days of suspense, 2 wire came to 
say I was to go. This reached me on a Monday and my 
orders were to sail on the following~ Saturday, July sth. 
My wife said she would like to come too; so we dashed upto 
London, wangled a passage for her, got our mecessary kit, 
and, with the help of my sapper brother-in-law,’ who was 
then also at the Staff College, and Mrs. Guy Wyndham, 
arranged to let our house, dispose of our horses, and generally 
settle up our affairs, all within five days. 


3 Licut.-General (then Major) Sir Joha Fowler. 


CHAPTER VI 
South African War; Mafeking 


Ovr ship was the Norman and it was very full. We had a 
little dark inside cabin with two bunks, one on the top of the 
other, with little ventilation, and it was pretty hot when we 
got into the cropics. Of the special service officers with whom 
I was particularly concerned, Colonel Baden-Powell and 
Majors Lord Edward Cecil (Grenadier Guards) and Hon. 
‘A. Hanbury-Tracy (Royal Horse Guards) had gone on ahead 
by another ship. With us were Colonels Plumer and Hore, 
Major Courtenay Vyvyan (Buffs), Captains Charles Fitz- 
Clarence (Royal Fusiliers) and “ Peer” Rolt (York and 
Lancaster Regiment), and many others. 

It appeared that our mission, as conveyed to B.-P. by Lord 
Wolseley, was'to raise two irregular mounted regiments, at 
Bulawayo and Mafeking, which, in the event of hostilities, 
were to act as 2 bait for the Boers on the western frontiers of the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, and so divert as many of 
their commandos as possible from the main theatre of opera- 
tions. Plumer was to raise the regiment at Bulawayo with 
Rolt as his adjutant, and Hore that at Mafeking, with me in a 
similar capacity. The names eventually given them were the 
Rhodesian and Protectorate Regiments. 

On arrival at Capetown we found that B.-P. had already 
gone up-country, and that we were to follow as soon as 
possible. Lord Milner, who had by this time made up his 
mind that war was inevitable, was doing all he could to 
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On Special Service to Mafeking 

facilitate the supply to us of our requirements in the way ot 
equipment, remounts, etc., and his military secretary, Colonel 
(now Major-General Sir John) Hanbury-Williams, was most 
helpful. But it is 2 matter of history that the General in 
Command, Sit William Butler, disapproved, not only of our 
going to war with the Boers at all, but of the way in which the 
campaign was to be opened. This delayed our preparations. 
The whole atmosphere was charged with uncertainty, doubts 
and difficulties. We went about dressed as civilians, and 
when we did eventually get off, travelled up to Mafeking with 
our uniform cases, and other obvious marks of our profession, 
labelled Smith, Jones and Robinson Esqr.! The only 
definite event that I remember of our stay at Capetown was 
a dinner with Cecil Rhodes, and his native band, which, on 
the “stoep,” played, most discordantly, “Pop goes the 
Weasel” and similar tunes, to his great delight. 

At Mafeking we established ourselves at Dixon’s Hoel. 
Here we found Dr. Jameson and Sir Charles Metcalfe, and 
also Lady Sarah Wilson who, with her husband, Captain 
Gordon Wilson of the Blues, had been on a shooting trip 
in Rhodesia. B.-P. had taken him on as A.D.C. With 
them and Major Goold-Adams,? the Resident Commissioner 
of Bechuanaland, whose headquarters were at Mafeking, I 
used to play an occasional rubber of bridge. Shortly after- 
wards, my wife got permission to join me and came up from 
Capetown, where, mounted by Lord Milner on his well- 
Known grey pony, she had managed to get in some days with 
the same pack which we had hunted in 1896. 

In the evenings, after his strenuous day’s work, B.-P. used 
frequently to invite her to take a“ constitutional * with him, of 
which the convenient distance and goal was the town dust- 
heap ! But, as the outbreak of hostilities became imminent, 

* Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams, subsequently Governor of the Orange River 
Colony, Queensland, and High Commissioner, Cypras. 
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he said that both she and Lady Sarah must leave at once. 
Lady Sarah went out to 2 Boer farm in the Kalahari and my 
wife decided to go up to Bulawayo. Both wished to remain 
handy for the few weeks during which, if it took place at all, 
it was expected that the siege would last! On arrival at Bula- 
wayo, my wife went to the hotel, but was soon discovered by 
various old friends, Colonels Hon. Harry White, Geoffrey 
Glyn and others. The latter insisted on her going to stay at 
his house, and later, when he left for the front, she was invited 
by Sir Arthur and Lady Lawley to stay at Government 
House. “ Joe” Lawley,? as he was known to ‘all his-friends, 
was then the Administrator of the Chartered Company in 
Rhodesia. Of their kindness to her throughout the seven 
months of the siege, it is impossible to write adequately. 
They would not hear of her leaving, and treated her as one 
of the family. 

During her stay, the Lawleys had to go to Salisbury and 
took her with them. They had a most interesting trek, visit- 
ing on the way my brother Dick, who was then quartered at 
Enkeldoorn. Here, sleeping in a Kaffir hut, she was wakened 
by 2 heaving of the bed, which proved to be caused by a pig 
under it! The first big river they met was in flood, and they 
had to wait for a day, till a waggon and team of oxen appeated 
on the opposite bank. In response to an appeal for help, the 
driver swam his oxen across and hitched them on in front 
of the coach. The passengers then climbed on to the roof 
of the coach, the doors were tied open to let the water How 
through, and with the long combined “ span” of both oxen 
and mules, the former could just get 2 foothold on the opposite 
bank as the coach began to float, and they were soon safely 
across. At Salisbury my wife stayed with other old friends, 
George Bowen, Commissioner of Mines, and his wife. 

+ Hon. Sir Arbor Lawley, afterwards Lord Wenlock, Governor of West 
Ausalia, Transvaal and Madras. 
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to get men. Even so, as the recruits began to dribble i 
2 camp at a place called Ramathlabamz. These 
pan were of all classes and of all trades—butchers, painters, 


regiment. The horses were practically ll unbroken 
shouts, and the nice horse lines that we had pur down for 


B.-P, reconnoitred the whole of the westem border of the 
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in the town. The Cape Government had also sent up plenty 
of military rations and stores. In this respect, therefore, the 
place was well prepared to stand the siege. 

The Boers began to concentrate on the frontier on Octo- 
ber sth. It must be remembered that they hated Mafeking 
particularly for several reasons, the chief of which was that it 
was the place from which Dr. Jameson started his raid. It 
was also a big railway depot, and its possession would give the 
enemy a hold on the line right along the Western border. 
They had tried to take it from the natives on more than one 
occasion and had failed. They set out with the intention 
of not leaving one stone of the town upon another; indeed 
one Boer, a relative of General Louis Botha, used to send 
notes to this effect into the town during the siege to Goold- 
Adams, with whom he was on the friendliest terms. This 
Botha was a great owner of race-horses, and used to race at 
Mafeking. He had some very fine horses, of which I was 
fortunate enough to find one on his farm after the siege was 
raised. 

Measures, under Colonel Vyvyan, for the defence of the 
town were at once taken in hand, and we began to cast about 
for armaments. All we could get, however, were two old 
seven-pounders dated 1820, which did not shoot very far but 
made a lot of noise and smoke; six good Maxim guns, which 
proved most valuable; a Nordenfelt; and 2 splendid litle 
screw mountain-gun. The garrison consisted of 700 enlisted 
troops of various kinds—Protectorate Regiment, British South 
Africa Police, Cape Police and Bechuanaland Rifles—and.a 
Town Guard of 300. The Town Guard consisted of every 
able-bodied man in the place, and some who were very far 
from being able bodied. The native village of the Baralongs 
was situated to the west of the town, and contained 3,000 
natives. This proved to be 2 constant source of worry to the 
administration as time went on, as they all had to be fed. I 
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was detailed to look after the outposts October 
B.-P. wrote to me as follows: = sy 
9.40 p.m. Latest news of enemy is one intends comii 
by Rie Vici (S.W. of you) and up the aver bed dhe coher 
Hee Tyg ea fom Ramathlabama—probably on to Game 
Better “ stand to” at 4 a.m. ist wil 
Railway wits 
Nothing came of this, but hostilities actually commenced 
on/Oeraber 14th, on which day Lord Charles Bentinck, 
gth Lancers, who had joined us, had been sent out with his 
squadron to uy and get a “chance at the enemy.” This 
was B.-P.’s characteristic way of putting it, and showed the 
mode in which he had undertaken the task of bluffing the 
Boers. Bentinck himself fired the first shot of the siege at 2 
Boer scout. What, I believe, was the first shot of the Boer 
War had previously been fired at our armoured train between 
Krzaipan and Maretsani, some thirty miles south in the direc- 
tion of Vryburg. Bentinck’s squadron, supported by Fitz- 
Clarence’s and the armoured train, which had been ingeni- 
ously made in the railway workshops, engaged the enemy for 
several hours, and eventually effected 2 well-ordered retirement 
in the face of a very large force of the enemy. The effect of 
this fight was far reaching. The Boers held off, and did not 
molest the town until eleven days later, during which valuable 
time the defences, which had hitherto been of the flimsiest 
description, were greatly strengthened and added to. Had the 
Boers pushed home their attack in the first instance, nothing 
could have stopped them from riding straight into the town. 
B.-P. established his headquarters at Dixon’s Hotel, with 
a dug-out quite near. A. perfect system of telephone com- 
munication was installed from this point to all parts of the 
defences. I was appointed to command the perimeter west of 
the railway line, and made my headquarters about a mile and 
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a half west of the town, whence I was connected by wire with 
all parts of my line. My dug-out was at first a mere hole to 
lic down in, but before the siege was over, it had improved 

News now arrived of Cronje having crossed the frontier 
with 6,000 more men and heavy artillery, and there was litle 
sleep for the garrison that night, for, although it was not ex- 
pressed, few of us thought that it would be possible to hold 
out for long against such a formidable force. I had conf- 
dential instructions with regard to retiring upon the town, bat 
Iam glad to say that not a foot of ground did we yield through- 
out the siege. In fact, at the end of it, our area of defence had 
been considerably extended. B.-P.’s reply to the news of 
Cronje’s arrival was to erect at once 2- dummy fort to the 
north of the town, with dummy guns and-crew and two huge 
flag-staffs. In the morning we had the pleasure of watching 
the Boers pound the place all day with 2 perfect hurricane of 
shells, cill at last they seemed to realize that they had been 
wasting their energies and ammunition. They then started 
sprinkling shells all over the place, but without doing much 
damage. On October 17th the enemy attacked the water- 
works to the north-east of the town, and as it was only weakly 
defended, it fell into their hands. This proved 2 less serious 
matter than it might have been, for the old wells in the town 
and the River Molopo provided an excellent water-supply. 

The Boers had got into the habit of using 2 rising piece of 
ground to the north-west, from which they could overlook the 
town, so I determined to build a fort there. This was carried 
out, and garrisoned, in a single night. B.-P. named it Fort 
Ayr, as it was built so far out from the town, right out in the 
air in fact. 

October 24th was 2 memorable day, for it heralded the 
arrival of a big siege-gun known as “ Long Tom,” which 
was placed in position five miles to the south-west. Next 
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day the Boers attacked on the west, some thousand strong, 
galloping up quite close to the defences, but they seemed dis- 
inclined to dismount, and would not face the fire from the 
forts and wenches. Eventually they broke and retired. 
“ Long Tom” was at the same time plugging hundred-pound 
casualties were very few. One shell pitched clean into a 
gun-pit containing one of the seven-pounders and its crew, 
but, instead of blowing all the lot sky-high, it buried its nose 


© in the earth and did not explode. The name of the fort was 


changed to Fort Luck. The Boers now began to run out 
trenches round the town, some approaching to within from 
800 to 1,200 yards. This made things very uncomfortable 
for the garrison, and B.-P. decided that something must be 
done to stop it. Accordingly, on the night of October 27th, 
FitzClarence was despatched to clear the Boers out of their 
nearest trench, just past the brick-fields, on the cast. With 
excellent arrangements and magnificent courage, this party 
cartied out their task most thoroughly. The occupants of the 
trench were absolutely surprised, FitzClarence at the head of 
his men being the first to leap in. He accounted with his 
sword for four of the enemy, whilst his men got to work with 
the bayonet. Those Boers who escaped, and rushed back to 
their supporting trenches, were fired upon by their own people, 
and the result of this sortic was, as had been hoped, that the 
Boer trenches were shifted back a considerable distance. For 
this and other gallant work, FitzClarence gained 2 V.C. 

On October 31st, the Boers made a desperate attempt to 
capture Cannon Kopje on the south, held by a handful of 
British South Affica Police under Colonel Walford, with a 
seven-pounder. The defenders lost heavily, among the killed 
being Captain Hon. Douglas Marsham, B.S.A. Police, and 
Captain A. K. Pechell, soth Rifles, but eventually beat off 
the attack. After this repulse, the Boers began tapping the 
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defence all round, and at last appeared to have settled to 
attack strongly from the west. They moved a big laager in 
that direction, and began to get very troublesome. To counter 
and anticipate their efforts I was ordered to make a sortie, 
and moved off on the night of November 7th, with the 
squadron commanded by Captain R. Vernon, 6oth Rifles, 
supported by Bentinck. Before daybreak we had reached a 
position overlooking the laager, and, on opening fire, effected 
a complete surprise. We held on till the Boers began to get 
too strong and outflanked us. Then, as generally happens 
in such a situation, our bad time came during the retirement. 
We had a good many men hit. I got a bullet through my hat 
and my finger cut by a splinter from 2 pom-pom shell, but we 
eventually reached Fort Ayr, and there held the enemy in 
check. The result was that the Boers moved their laager, 
and consequently our object had been attained. 

We now settled down to the regular business of the siege, 
with everybody well dug in, and the defences in the native 
stadt in good working order. A system of communication 
with Bulawayo was established by runners, and B.-P. and 
Lawley exchanged messages fairly regularly. Letters were 
generally written on tissue-paper and concealed in the lining 
of the caps, or soles of the boots, of the messengers. I was 
able in this way to communicate fairly regularly with my wife, 
and used to send a duplicate, by the next. runner, of each 
letter that I wrote her. On comparing notes at the end of the 
siege, we found that there was only one of my letters of which 
she did not receive either the original or the duplicate. I 
think I got practically all hers. She used to write out all the 
news that she could glean from the newspapers which reached 
Bulawayo, and this was avidly devoured by 2 great number 
of people, to whom I circulated it. We got in this way 
Kipling’s poem, “ The Absent Minded Beggar.” She also 
sent in supplies of saccharine which were most welcome. 
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Cronje now went away with the bulk of his men to fight the 
battles of Modder River and Magersfontein, and to meet his 
fate at Paardeberg. Snyman was left in command with 
about 3,000 men. To make up for Cronje’s departure, 
“Long Tom” was specially busy, and we had an average 
of about seventy shells 2 day from it. But things on the 
whole were quieter. We played a certain amount of polo 
and cricket, gor up gymkhanas, concerts, 2 horse show, and a 
baby show, generally on Sundays; till Snyman sent in a 
message to say that he disapproved of Sunday games, and 
that if we continued them, he would reluctantly be obliged 
to-cease observing the Sabbath. 

By this time the railway workshops had made an excellent 
howitzer, which was named “ The Wolf” after B.-P.—the 
name that the Kaffirs gave him being ““ The Wolf that never 
sleeps "—and very excellent work it did. Soon afterwards, I 
was riding one day into Rowlands’ Farm, which had been 
made into the women’s laager, and noticed that one of the 
gate-posts was a.gun. We dug it up, and found it was an 
old ship's carronade. The resourceful railway workshops made 
cannon balls for it, mounted it on 2 wooden carriage, and we 
soon had it down on the eastern front ready for action. The 
first shot was. aimed down the main road to Johannesburg, 
and with great interest we watched the flight of the projectile, 
which looked exactly like 2 cricket ball. It bumped down 
the road into the Boer laager among the waggons, and one 
old Boer tried to field it, with disastrous results to himself. 
The effect was that the laager moved about three miles farther 
back. This great piece of ordnance was appropriately named 
“Lord Nelson.” The plucky crew of the Nordenfelt, not 
to be outdone, started to creep out at night and get within 
range of “ Long Tom,” with the result that he also had to 
shift farther back. 

During all this time Lady Sarah Wilson had been at a 
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Boer farm in the vicinity, till at last the Boers paid her a visit 
and took her prisoner to Snyman’s laager. From there, after 
a great deal of negotiation, she was exchanged for a horse- 
thief named Viljoen, who was in prison in Mafeking, and 
came in under a flag of truce to join us. She had a dug-out 
in the town, and was a great asset to the garrison—always 
cheery and continually working and looking after the hospital. 
Tt was very nice to be able to go and see her occasionally. On 
Christmas Day she gave a dinner in her dug-out. Ben Weil, 
one of the great firm of contractors, of which Julius Weil was 
the head, who had been caught in Mafeking, had somehow 
or other got hold of a turkey, and we had a great feast. 

In the meantime, B.-P. had decided that we must make an 
effort to establish ourselves farther north of the town, in order 
to give a hand to, and be within reach of, Plumer, when he 
should arrive with our relief. With this view, an attack was 
arranged on the Boers” fort at Gametree Hill, about three miles 
to the north. It took place on Boxing Day, and was carried 
out by Vemon’s squadron, supported by FitzClerence’s. 
Unfortunately there was little doubt that the Boers had got 
wind of it, and the attack was a complete failure. IT was put 
in command, and made my headquarters near the railway line 
north of the town. Going out in the armoured train to see 
for myself how things were going, I found that the assault on 
the fort had been repulsed and that Vernon.and a great 
many of his men had been killed? With great reluctance I 
had to recommend to B.-P, that it was no use renewing the 
awack. This was the only really bad setback that we 
experienced throughout the whole siege. 

With January upon us, food began to get short, and the 
rationing had to be very strictly carried out. Any sugar and 
milk obtainable was kept for the women and children, and we 
started to make a kind of porridge, called sowen, from the 

1 There were over fifty killed and wounded. 
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Siege Notes ond Stamps 


husks of the oats. This, with horse sausages and brawn 
(made from the hides and hoofs of the horses), and four ounces 
of oatmeal biscuit, was the usual ration. Soup kitchens 
were also started, and there was little animal life of any 
kind that did not find its way into the soup. February was 
a dull month, but the men were beginning to get definitely 
weak and had it not been for B.-P.’s amazing energy, per- 
sonality and ubiquity, I think that there would have been a 
good.deal of alarm and despondency in the garrison. But 
he was always thinking of various stunts to keep up our spirits, 
and there w2s. nobody and no part of the defences that he did 
Hot visit continually. Frequently, after spending, as one did, 
most of the night wandering round and visiting the outposts, 
T have lain down for a little sleep, and have been awakened 
% at daybreak—+o see B.-P. sitting at the edge of my dug-out, 
| having walked out before the sun rose. It really was a rather 


strenuous time, and it is curious to reflect that one never had 
one’s boots off for cight months, except in the daytime. 
Tr -was about this time that it was realized thar all the silver 
in the place had found its way to the native stadt, and B.-P. 
decided, therefore, to issue notes, which was accordingly done. 
The pound note in blue was of attractive design, and is to-day 
an interesting memento. He also proposed to issue penny 
stamps for the town, threepenny stamps for forts, shilling 
stamps for-up and down the country, buying ordinary 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and British Bechuanaland stamps, 


great deal of adverse criticism, and it was said that Queen 

Victoria was seriously annoyed at B.-P.’s head having been 

putonthem. But I am sure that B.-P. was in no way respon- 

sible. I had frequently to go from my outpost headquarters 

to see Cecil, and upon one occasion, when I found the post- 

master with him, they told me about the surcharge on the 
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stamps. As we all were always ying to think of anything 
that could be done to create interest, ot amuse, or keep up the 
spirits of the garrison, I said at once that I thought this was an 
Sxeellent idea, and one of us suggested that the local stamp 
should be a special one of our own, which we all agreed 
would be a good idea. This led to a discussion as to what it 
should be like and what should be on it, and one of us three 
T cannot in the least remember which—said (more in joke 
than anything else, and solely with the idea in our mind of 
doing something that would amuse the garrison), “‘ Oh, 
B.-P.’s head, of course !* My recollection is that Cecil and 
the postmaster then arranged to have this done, entirely as a 


In March, 2 nephew of Kruger’s, Sarel Eloff, arrived at the 
Boer laager, with the object of encouraging Sayman to make a 


hospital suffered, as well as the defences. Plumer made 2 
reconnaissance in force as far as our old camp at Ramathla- 
bama, but found it impossible to get through the Boer lines, 
and, wounded himself, had to retire on his camp. 

By the middle of April the supply of forage had been 
catirely exhausted, and the question of rations became rather 
Critical. We were turning out a lot of horse sausages, but the 
men were getting much reduced in strength by the long con- 
tinuance of this sort of diet. T remember towards the end of 
April taking part in a conference with Goold-Adams and 
Cecil, at which we decided that the idea of making any 
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Eloff Attacks 

forther reduction in rations was out of the question. At the 
same time we realized that to increase them from our small 
reserve stock would mean that all supplies would be finished 
by the end of May. We tried sending out natives to Plumer 
to bring back cartle, but the attempt to get them in failed. 
At last, on May 12, the long-expected attack by Eloff and 
his men took place. I had been out most of the night and 


had only just got back to my dug-out and lain down, when, 
y some time before daybreak, I heard a tremendous outburst of 


fring and shouting from the direction of the native stadt, 


and realized that the Boers must have got into it. I found that 


all communications with the stadt were cut off, but I was 


‘still in telephone communication with B.-P., who eventually 


told me that the Boers had penetrated through the stadt, had 


‘seized the British South Africa Police Fort, had taken prisoner 
‘Hore, who used it as his headquarters, and his garrison, and 
that things were looking rather serious. He said that he 
would send out FitzClarence’s squadron, which was in 
reserve, and that I must do my best, with Bentinck’s and 
“Marsh's * squadrons, to round up those Boers who were still 


—-4n the mative stadt. My difficulty was to get these squadrons 


assembled. Eventually, I decided that the best thing to do 


was to concentrate as best we could on the south side of the 


stadt, and then drive it from east to west, and so cut off those 
Boers who had got into the fort from the parties which had 
remained in the stadt. To get to the rendezvous I had to go 
out in front of our defences and gallop round across the 

River, and outside the stadt. After I had crossed 
the river, I was well sniped from the stadt, but I had managed 
to keep my pony (one of the few remaining in the garrison) 
in fairly good condition, and made my pace so fast that I 
evidently presented a rather difficule running target; the 
bullets whistled cither over or behind me. Our drive was 

1 Captain F.C. Marsh, Royal West Kent Regiment. 
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entirely successful. Marsh, at the head of his 
showed great gallantry in rounding ip aaa: 

Boss in a care kraal, and those we did not take prisoner 
Oe che mally driven out by the way they had come in. 
Sc mecaietl wcles ea ae : 

Ee a =r =o 

diy ended wel - i 

were some amusing incidents of the Boer occupation 
of the fort. Hore and his men had the unpleasant expeienee 
of being fired at by their own people fom the edge of the town, 

and had to lie fat on their stomachs most of the day, while a 
light-hearted member of Eloft’s following, Comte de Frémont, 
Spent his time playing little French chansonettes on the piano. 
Another of Elof’s followers, one Beton von, Weiss, 

his incarceration in the town gaol, asked to see B.-P 
and begged to be released, as his detention would cause him: 
very particular inconvenience. B.-P.’s reply was that he 
an have thought of that before he came into Mafeking. 
= further investigation, it proved that he was an officer of 
up, he was aftaid he might get into trouble. 

At las, on May 17th, we were relieved. Mahon, with a 
column of about 2 thousand men, had been despatched from 
Kimberley to join hands with Plumer. He marched 250 
miles in less than a fortnight and met Plumer at Jan Massibi’s 
on the Molopo River, about seven miles west of Mafeking, 
to the day. The story of Mahon’s cypher message to Plumer 
before their meeting has often been told, but can well bear 
fo pre, message, sent by native runners, was as 

ows: “ My force consists of the number of the Naval and 
Military Club multiplied by ten.” As regards this, all 
soldiers know that the number of the Naval and Military 
Club is 94 Piccadilly. “My supplies are the Colonel of the 
goth Lancers.” The Colonel of the oth Lancers was Little, 
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commonly known as “ Small.” “The number of my guns 
is the number of boys in the Ward family.” There were 
many officers with Plumer who knew that Lord Dudley and 
his brothers numbered six, ie. a battery. 

Their combined forces attacked the Boers west of Mafeking 
on the 16th, and had a sharp fight which resulted in their 
getting within reach of us, but without absolutely breaking 
through. About nightfall, a patrol under Major Kari- 
Davies came in through the Boer lines, followed some time 
after dark by a solitary horseman, who proved to be B.-P.’s 
brother, Major Baden-Powell of the Scots Guards. Mahon 


and Plumer, in the meantime, had decided on a night march 


through the Boer lines, and in the small hours of the morning, 
I was roused by a message from Fort Ayr to say that the 
head of the column was coming in. I jumped on my pony 
and rode out to meet them. The first person I encountered 
was Colonel Frank Rhodes, whose first and typical remark 
was “How's your wife 7”, she being an old friend of his. 
At daybreak, we saw Snyman’s commandos, which had 
‘been harassing the relieving force, breaking round our flanks 
to the east, and at the same time the Boers’ eastern laager 
breaking up. The columns having setled down for a few 
hours’ rest just inside my outposts, I was ordered by B.-P. to 
get all possible guns down to the east side of the town to shell 
the retiring enemy. A Canadian battery which had marched 
200 miles from the north, in a marvellously short time, to 
join Plumer, and whose guns, in default of horses, had been 
drawn by Zeederberg’s coach mules, were first out. Mahon’s 
horse artillery quickly followed. Between them, they hastened 
the Boer retreat, and so ended the siege. B.-P. was good 
enough to say, in his despatches, that, during it, I had been 
his “i man.” 

We still had a few days’ supplies in reserve, which were dis- 
tributed at once to the relief force, and we could have held 
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out for twenty days more on quarter rations. But we were 
not sorry to be relieved. We had contained a force of Boers 
varying from 3,000 to 9,000 for seven months, and I think had 
thereby thoroughly justified Lord Wolseley’s prescience in 
sending us to that part of the theatre of war. 

We had been amazingly lucky to have such a man as 
B.-P. at our head. His courage was unbounded, his versa- 
tility was extraordinary and his sympathy with all sections of 
the community most marked; of his energy and ubiquity I 
have already made mention. The Boy Scouts will testify to 
his genius and personality for all time. 

Many South Afticans came in with the Relief Force. 
With Plumer were Colonels (now Sir) Weston Jarvis, 
Geoffrey Glyn, Jack Spreckley, John Nicholson, Bodle and 
Bowden of the British South Aftica Police, Hoél Llewellyn 
(now Chief Constable of Wiltshire), Nesbitt, V.C., “ Sandy” 
Butters, “Pa” Garraway (afterwards Sir Edward, and 
Resident Commissioner of Basutoland) and many others. 
With Mahon, as well as Frank Rhodes and Karri-Davies 
before mentioned, were Prince Alexander of Teck (now Lord 
Athlone), Sir John Willoughby, Sam Weil (brother of the 
Ben who was in Mafeking with us), Donaldson and. Billy 
Davis of the Imperial Light Horse, Hon. Maurice Giffard, 
Colonel Edwards (afterwards Major-General Sir Alfred, 
and Commandant of the Rhodesian Forces) and various 
British officers attached to the Imperial Light Horse and 
(now Lieut.-General Sir Tom) Bridges. 

One of the first items of news that I heard was that my 
brother Dick had been wounded. I went to the lines of 
the British South Africa Police with which he was serving, 
but the last they had seen of him was when he was hit. I 
then tried the hospital, but he had not reached there, and it 
was some time before I eventually traced him to Plumer’s 
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Intrepid Ladies 

su ly waggons, where I found him lying rather disconso- 
Lael on the top of a waggon load of mealies. I got a stretcher 
and had him carried into my dug-out. Later on he was moved 
to hospital in an ambulance. He had rather a severe bullet 
round his ribs, eventually lodging close to the base of the 
spine, from which it was fortunately successfully extracted 
next day. 

*A feos days afer the Relief, we heard that the line to Bula- 
wayo had been repaired and that a train with supplies for us 
was coming down, with the Lawleys and my wife on board. 


“T got leave to travel up the line and met her at Mochudi. 


Soon afer, Mahon lef with his column to rejoin Sir 
‘Archibald Hunter's force and it was decided that B.-P. was 
to march through the Western Transvaal and link up with 
the main army under Lord Roberts, which was then about 
to occupy Pretoria. Lord Edward Cecil being required to 
help in a semf-civil and administrative capacity with the 
‘fication of the country about Zeerust, I was appointed 
chief staff officer to B.-P., who trekked with one column, via 
Ottoshoop, the Lead Mines, and Mabalstadt. Meanwhile 
Plumer, with another column, followed 2 more northerly 
route via Zeerust, the idea being that the two forces should 
converge upon, and reunite at, Rustenburg. 

Thee ont at this time a loll in the hostilities A good 


her way south, and she invited my wife to accompany her. 
Ben Weil provided them with a Cape cart and a pair of very 


Mafeking before the siege began. 
They were wise enough not to ask for leave, which would 
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almost certainly have been refused, and started to follow in our 
wake. Soon outstripping our slow-moving columns, they 
found themselves stopped by information that it was not safe 
to continue along the main road. They turned down towards 
the Lead Mines and were again stopped by friendly Boers, 
who said they could not possibly go on alone and must wait 
for the British troops. Chafing at the delay, they spent two 
days in a Boer farmhouse and impatiently awaited our arrival. 
Some of Plumer’s column, seeking contact with us, were the 
first to arrive, and a little later, Charlie FirzClarence, riding 
with the scouts of our advance guard, observing every military 
precaution and peeping cautiously round the corner of 2 
kopje, was rewarded by the sight of two ladies, one with a 
red parasol, and Weston Jarvis in a red balaclava cap, sitting 
outside 2 Boer farmhouse and indulging ina hearty dinner. 

They followed us into Rustenburg and from there made 
their way across the Magaliesburg to Pretoria. Here Lord 
Roberts, riding one day through the market square, suddenly 
and to his intense surprise, came upon two ladies, one of 
whom (my wife) he had last seen hunting in Meath. The 
other, he thought, was by this time well’ on her way back to 
England by the western route to Capetown.* 

Lord Roberts now expressed a wish to sce B.-P., so he and 
I, with Gordon Wilson, Algy Hanbury-Tracy, and a small 
escort, rode into Pretoria. On the way, we éncountered a 
column under “ Curly” Hutton, which had been operating 
in the neighbourhood of the Magaliesburg, and I met for the 


1 Extract from the account of this exploit in The Story of the Imperiel Light 
Horse: 

“ These daring young ladies succeeded in driving from Mafeking to Pre- 
toria, a distance of some 230 miles, and were not molesed by anyone—a 
strange contrast between the powerful column, seting an enemy behind every 
bush and the sprightly young ladies (well known in the fox-hunting world), 
caring nothing at all for ail the Boers in Christendom. . . .” 
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A * Royal” Boer 

Grst time the New Zealand troops, with whom in later years 
I was to serve for so long. They gave B.-P. 2 great ovation. 
We stayed a couple of nights at Pretoria, saw many friends, 
and heard from Winston Churchill, at first hand and on the 
spot, the story of his escape from the Staats Model School. 

Our orders were to remain at present at Rustenburg, so we 
about the country. One day I rode with Charlie FitzClarence 
up to Olifant’s Nek and went into a farmhouse to get some 
coffee. The owner, 2 finelooking old Boer, was most hos- 
pitable and drew our attention to a gallery of portraits on 
the walls, of various members of the Royal Family. He then 
told us that his name was Rex, that he was 2 direct descendant 
of George IV, that the valley in which his house was situated 
was known as the Rex Valley, and that the family hat moved 
up there from George, the town in Cape Colony where they 
had originally settled. FitzClarence at once claimed cousin- 


was 

In the meantime, my wife had seen Lady Sarah off from 
Johannesburg to Capetown, and had returned in Weil's 
Cape cart, which dropped her at Rustenburg on its way back 
to Mafeking. 

B.-P. was now ordered to leave a garrison in Rustenburg 
and to march towards Pretoria with his main force. We 
were, however, only a couple of days’ march out, when news 
arrived that General Lemmer was advancing on Rustenburg 
with a big commando. We hastily turned about, and B.-P. 

2 The FitrClarence family are the descendants of William IV by the famous 
actress, Mrs. Jordan. 
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despatched Hanbury-Tracy, with a small body of picked 
mounted men, to ride on ahead and let the garrison know that 
we were returning. He got in just before Lemmer’s arrival 
and, by 2 combination of bluff and excellent dispositions, 
kept the latter off, till our near approach left him no alternative 
but to depart. 

Meanwhile, I had sent an S O'S to my wife, telling her 
that she must get out of the place somehow or other and go 
back to Mafeking, and that she must try and do it without 
creating any suspicion ot alarm among the inhabitants. 
Fortunately, she had scraped acquaintance at the hotel with 
2 New Zealand colonel, Davies, who was on his way from 
Pretoria to meet a reinforcement of New Zealanders which had 
landed at Beira, and were on their way downm-country to 
Mafeking. Together, they concocted a plan by which they 
should leave after nightfall, my wife and Davies in his Cape 
cart, and his adjutant, Captain Matthews, riding her horse. 
She accordingly packed her trunk and told the landlady, who 
was obviously suspicious of her movements, that she had been 
unexpectedly offered a lift back to Mafeking and had to leave 
at short notice. It was a very dark night and, after going 
some distance, they saw a camp-fire ahead. Having already 
passed the outposts, which on our departure had been with- 
drawn to the immediate proximity of the town, it seemed likely 
that it was a party of Boers. But they decided to chance it, 
and on approach were delighted to be challenged by an out- 
post of our troops, which the order to withdraw had never 
reached. After crossing the Magaliesburg at Magato’s Nek, 
they took a wrong turn and would have driven into the arms 


direction. Davies got down to look for a place to turn and, 
not having realized in the inky darkness that the road ran 
38 


My Wife's Journey 


along the top of a steep bank, fell down it, bur fortunately 
without hurting himself. They eventually got back to the 


driving all da they stopped soon after dark at 2 Boer farm- 
saree ad asked for food and lodging. But the farmer and 
his wife were in bed and refused to get up, so they invaded the 
Lichen, and, heating up some milk which they found there, 
fad co be content with it, and a fragal repast of what was left 


’ of the supplies with which they had stared from Rustenburg. 


the sep.” and waited for daylight co reste De ney 
eventually reaching Zeerust a somewhat strenuous & 
“There my wife found Lady Edward Cecil," who had arrived 
to join er husband, and decided wo say and esp Seiconpeny 
instead of going on to ing. 

Shordy after our reurn to Rustenburg, we beard that Hore 
«a Bland’s River was being besieged by a considerable force of 
Boers under De la Rey. General Sir Frederick Carrington 
‘wos onthe way from Mafeking to his relief, and it was arranged 
that Plumer should take out a flying column to co-operate 
with him. But he had hardly got halfway before news came 
that De Wet was on his way to Olifant’s Nek, and he was 
recalled by orders from Pretoria. Carrington’s attempt to 
heve Eland’s River failed, and De Wet got through at 
Olifanr’s Nek, at night, by 2 mountain track above our troops 
who were holding the pass. So Plumer’s recall was of no 
avail to anybody. : 

T was at this time talking one day to my wife at Zecrust 
over the ‘one and, as a curious accompaniment to our 
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Hore was eventually relieved by a force under Lord 
Kitchener, who had pursued De Wet up to Olifant’s Nek, 
and another force under Ian Hamilton had arrived in our 
vicinity to intercept him. But as he had slipped through, we 
were now again ordered to march on Pretoria. On arrival at 
Commando Nek, we heard that De Wet was near by, and 
sure enough he soon materialized in the shape of a message 
summoning us to surrender. I took it to B.-P. and asked him 
what reply I was to send. He said that it was to be to the effect 
that he (B.-P.) could only suppose that it was a mistake, chat 
De Wee's staff officer had probably misunderstood him, and 
that what he really meant was to offer to surrender to ws, in 
which case he would be delighted to fall in with the wishes of 
the elusive guerrilla leader. Thirty-four years later, when 
having tea with Captain and Mrs. Colin Bain-Marais in the 
Parliament House at Capetown, I met the Boer staff officer, 
Pen Wessels—then 2 member of the South Aftican Parlia- 
ment—who told me De Wet had beea much amused, and 
we had a good laugh over the incident. 

After a short halt in the environs of Pretoria, we were 
ordered to the Northern Transvaal, where we came under the 
orders of a force commanded by General Sir Arthur Paget. 
With it we had a good deal of desulory fighting about 
Haman’s Kraal, Pienaar’s River and Watmbath, and pene- 
trated as far north as Nylsrom. B.-P. was now taken to 
raise and organize the South African Constabulary. Plumer 
succeeded to command of his column, and I became his 
chief staff officer. I much enjoyed this ek. Anrhur Paget 
was a fighting general, and went for the Boers wherever and 
whenever he could, and my service with Plumer was the 
beginning of 2 great friendship which lasted till his death. 

A gradual augmentation of Plumer’s force led to his having 
to give up the immediate command of his Rhodesians. I was 
fortunate enough to succeed him in command of the Rhodesian 
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Irish Guards 

Mounted Brigade, consisting of the Rhodesian and Protec- 
torate regiments and a regiment of British South A ftica Police. 
No finer body of mounted troops can be imagined and I 
hoped to finish the campaign at their head. For a time we 
were based on a place called Sybrandt’s Kraal in the Eastern 
Transvaal, and from there made raids and expeditions against 
Boer commandos and hostile villages in the vicinity. It was 
at this time that I first made acquaintance with the Australian 
mounted troops with whom I was eventually to be so closely 
associated in the Great War. I have vivid memories of a 

miecting organized by the Australian Bushmen (as those 
contingents which formed part of Plumer’s Force were called), 
and of vast Socks and herds, captured by Vialls* and his 
hands. At the race-meeting, the so-called “ snake” fences of 
solid timber, erected by the Bushmen, fairly “ put the wind 
up” us Britishers and South Africans, who had never seen 
anything of the kind before, but we hardened our hearts and 
competed over them without, as far as I can remember, any 
material damage'to either man or horse. 

By this time, had heard that I had been selected for transfer 
to the new regiment of Household troops, the Irish Guards, 
which had been raised, at the express wish of Queen Victoria, 
to commemorate, as she expressed it, the valour of her Irish 
regiments. My old regiment, at Talana Hill and elsewhere, 
the fact that my old Mounted Infantry Commanding Officer, 
Colonel Freddy Stopford, had sponsored me with those 
responsible for making recommendations to Her Majesty for 
appointment to her Brigade of Guards, left me in no doubt as 
regards acceptance of the honour now offered to me—sorry 
as I was to sever my connection with the celebrated regiment 
to which I had hitherto had the honour to belong. 

1 Major Vislls, lee rath West Yorkshire Regiment. 
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Mafeking or in the Eastern Transvaal. As it seemed likely 
that this complaint would take some time and very special 
treatment to cure, and as my new regiment was clamouring 
for me to join, it was decided to send me home. 

I dined with Lord Kitchener shortly before leaving. He 
was kind enough to give me to understand that, if I was able 
to stay, he would give me command of a column of mounted 
troops, and Lord Milner pressed me, both verbally and by 
letter, to accept one of the high appointments in the South 
‘African Constabulary which was then in process of being 
raised. But the medical authorities were quite clear that I 
ought to go home, and I did not feel up to it, so home I went. 

In the meantime, my wife had been moved on from Zeerust 
to Mafeking, and again from Mafeking to Kimberley, and 
on our way down country, we met at De Aar Junction. At 
Beaufort West, we got out of the train to-have dinner, leaving 
our small luggage in the railway carriage. While we were 
away, the train was shunted some litde way down the line. 
We had some distance to walk to rejoin it, and when we 
arrived, I found that my despatch-box was missing from the 
rack in which I had left it. In it was a gold watch which I 
prized because my father had worn it during the Crimean 
War, two complete sets of Mafeking stamps which at that 
time were worth about £120 apiece, two or three “shaft” 
sovereigns,? the message from De Wet to which I had made 

1 A coin of the Transvaal Republic on which was the design of 2 wagon 
of the counny. By mistake, this was depicted with shafts, instead of the 


As soon as the exrot was 
lation and those obtainable became therefore of some value. 
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previous allusion, and, worst of all, a very complete Mafeking 
diary which I had kept, with great effort and most meticulous 
care, throughout the whole siege. Every effort to retrieve the 
box was unavailing, and I swore I would never keep a diary 
again, and never have. 

On arrival at Capetown we found that I had been detailed 
to go home in a troopship. So my wife went by the Scot, 
and I had to travel, in company with Prince Alexander of 
Teck, “ Peter” Rolt, Herbert Lawrence, Angus McNeilland 
other friends, in an old tub called the Fort Salisbury which, 
aftera slow and uneventful voyage, landed us safely in 
England. 
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After 2 short stay in London, we went over to my wife's 
home in Ireland and, after 2 great homecoming welcome by 
her brother, who entertained the tenantry, and it seemed the 
whole countryside, to beer and bonfires, wes i down 
to hunt for the couple of months remaining, of the season 
1900-01. 

The Meath Hunt under that great M-E.H., John Watson, 
was then in the heyday ofits fame. The Duke of Connaught, 
who had succeeded Lord Roberts as Comman er-in-Chief 
in Ireland, was hunting regularly, as was the Viceroy, Lord 
Cadogan. Their staffs and guests, and the large British 
garrison then quartered in Dublin, were a substantial contri- 
bution to the big fields which, attracted’ by the wonderful 
sport which John Watson showed, were then the order of 
the day. 

My leave being soon up, I was ordered to report at Chelsea 
Barracks for duty with my new regiment. I had a most 
charming reception from the Lieut.-Colonel commanding 
the Regiment, Vesey Dawson (a Coldstreamer), and from 
the Commanding Officer of the Battalion, Ricco Cooper (a 
Grenadier); and wes delighted to find that Hubert Crichton 
(a Grenadier), the son of my old Kildare friend, Colonel 
Charlie Crichton, was adjutant. Ie would have been diff- 
cult to find any trio more eminently qualified to give a good 
start to a new battalion. I found many friends, and soon 
made many more among the officers. Charlie FitzClarence 
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Queen Victoria's Frneral 


Clarence, Nugent, Crichton, Earl of Rosse (Oxmantown), 
Madden, Herbere-Stepney, Brooke, Coke, French-Brewster, 


= {isdall, Lords John Hamilton and Guernsey, and Hon. J. 


Trefusis are inscribed on the Roll of Honour of the Great War. 
‘Soldiering in London at that time of year was not very 


 grenuous, so I found it possible, with 2 room in barracks, 
to continue to five in Ireland. Frequently, in response to a 


/_ wire from the adjutant, received after coming in from hunting, 


‘J dashed up to Dublin, caught the night boat, and after 


“doing my court-martial, route march, parade, or whatever it 


might be, caught the return boat the following night in ime 
to bunt next morning, thus only missing one day. How I 


“fated the route marches to Wimbledon Common! I had 


“spent nearly ail my service as an adjutant, or with ML, or 
but I am sure it was very good for me! The most important 
of the duties which fell to my lot was to command the detach- 
ment of the regiment which took part in Queen Victoria's 
funeral procession. The average height of the hundred men 
was about six feet and I—six feet two—was the shortest of 
the officers, my subalterns, Powerscourt and George Brooke, 
towering over my head. 

But this delectable arrangement was not destined to last 


3 & in action towards the end of the Bor Wa. 
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long, and in the spring of 1901 I was offered and accepted 
the appointment of D.A.A.G. on the Headquarter Staff at 
Aldershot, which carried with it, as I have already said, the 
command of the School of Instruction for Mounted Infantry, 
and—a curious combination—the responsibility for and super- 
intendence of the Army School of Cookery! I am afraid 
that neither the Headquarters Office nor the latter institution 
saw much of me. My time was very fully taken up in wain- 
ing detachments of Mounted Infantry for service in. South 
Africa, where hostilities still lingered on; and for the first 
time in the history of the Mounted Infantry, I was able to 
persuade the authorities to send Guardsmen to be trained. 
Two composite companies from the Brigade were 

for service; the Irish Guards thus receiving their baptism of 
fire in the shape of an M.I. detachment of the regiment. 

Lord Roberts was at this time Commander-in-Chief; he 
was also the first Colonel of the Irish Guards. He was very 
interested in M.I. work, and I have now in my possession 
lene of advice and encoommpemet SUES WC 
which he always to young officers, which he took 
the trouble to write to me in his own hand. 

Composite Regiments of Yeomanry were also formed and 
sent for training, some to the Cavalry and some to the M.L. 
schools. For work with the latter, Robin Duff of the 1st Life 
Guards acted as my orderly officer, Beresford of the 7th 
Hussars, who commanded one of the regiments, won a race 
for us, for which I could not ride the weight, on Druid 
over the Aldershot course. 

This spring I had my first ride in the annual Brigade of 
Guards point-to-point race. It was held in the vicinity of 
Market Harboro’ and was a genuine point-to-point. We were 
taken out by road to a spot about four or five miles from the 
town, where the road crossed a fairly definite valley. Starting 

1 Now Lord Decies. 
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Missing « Flag 
there, our instructions were to follow the valley till we came 
to one or two flags which would guide us to a point from 
which the winning-post would be visible. The race is a 
team one. After going about two-thirds of the journey, I 
found myself in front, with Cecil Elwes of the Scots Guards 
on a hard-pulling thoroughbred horse which he evidently had 
some difficulty in holding. Topping 2 rise, I saw the crowd 
of spectators, tents, etc., some fields away to our right front, 
and realized that the last two fences before the winning-post 
were at right angles to one another. As I landed over the 
last but one, taking advantage of the great handiness of 
Druid who I was riding, I turned sharp to the right, Elwes 
shot past me still going straight ahead and disappeared into 
space, and I sailed down upon the last fence by the shortest 
route to the winning and with such confidence in 
Druid that I'did not care from what angle I met wt. But 
when I had gone about half-way, I heard frantic shouts from 
Hubert Crichton, from behind, of “ Alick! Alick! You 
are missing 2 fag!” and, looking round, I saw a litle flag, 
about the size of a pocket handkerchief, stuck on a short 
Stick in the middle of the field, and realized that this was 
what he must mean. I pulled up, and again owing to 
Dmid’s handiness, was able to get round this flag without 
losing much time. But in the meantime, three other com- 
petitozs had got ahead. I caught and passed two of them, 
but just failed to catch Myles Ponsonby of the Grenadiers, 
and he beat me on the post by a short head. On the points 
being added up, we tied with the Grenadiers to win, but as 
their man was first past the post, they got the race. It was 
bad luck, especially 2s Lords Southampton and Annaly, who 
laid out the excellent course, said that the flag in question 
had only been put there to bring us square to the last fence. 
It would have been a great triumph for the new regiment 
of the brigade to have won the race at the first attempt. lL 
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personally, never got so near winning it again, though on 
subsequent occasions I finished third or fourth. 

Another great race which was instituted after the Boer War 
was at the Household Brigade race-meeting at Hawthorn Hill. 
It was to consist of three representatives of each regiment of 
Household Cavalry and of each battalion of Foot Guards. 
For its inauguration I think I am right in saying that none 
were and that there were thirty-six starters. 
The course went out into the country, and I remember walk- 
ing round it with Sir Robert Wilmot and Colonel Archer 
Crawley on their final visit of selection. I ran Druid in 
our team, with Hubert Crichton up, as I could not get the 
weight, and there were some notable horses and jockeys 
competing, among them Cathal and Black Michael with 
Captains Reggy Ward of the Blues and“ Dosie” Brinton 
of the 2nd Life’Guards in the saddle. It was a fine sight 
to see the huge field of many colours, dark blue (Blues), 
yellow (rst Life Guards), light blue (2nd Life Guards), red. 
(Grenadiers), white (Coldstream), tartan (Scots), and green 
(Irish), charging down upon the first fence. Druid was 
well over among the first of them and got a good start, 
but we again had bad luck as Cathal ran out at the open 
ditch and knocked him into it just 2s he was taking off. He 
recovered himself, however, in a marvellous way and was 
quickly over, but could never catch the leaders, and finished 
fifth. Myles Ponsonby was first past the post.again, and the 
Grenadiers won the race. At the same meeting Druid won 
our regimental race with Hubert Crichton up. 

Druid also won the Tally Ho! Steeplechase at Alder 
shot this year and was placed in several other races and 
point-to-points. His racing never spoilt him as a hunter 
or charger. Later in the year, he stood like a rock outside 
the door of Westminster Abbey, where I was on duty, 
completely undisturbed by the crowds and the cheering, at 
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A Great Horse 

the Coronation of their Majesties King Edward VII and 
Queen Alexandra. 

He was 2 horse of great character. I have good cause to 
remember the first morning I took him out for 2 school on 
the racecourse at Tweseldown. It never occurred to me that 
ee ee See Fe ie, «Feld bi 

more careful. Wi down upon it at a 

Goes eegh lo seeld ver ce bad se cing 
. field, he was not taking anything on trust on a race-course. 
The next thing I knew was that I was lying on the broad of 
my back inthe ditch with the rein in my hands and Druid 
looking down upon me from the take-off side. So fast were 
we going, so suddenly did he stop, and with such force and 
tapidity was I decanted, that the buttons of my coat were 
‘tipped off by the top of the headstall of the bridle as I Rew 
over his head. 

For the subsequent year, I bought a big raking chestnut 
horse and laid myself out to win the big Household Brigade 
-tace, He looked all over like a Grand National winner and 
ME et [ar be caine I rode him-myself, 

Was not 2 very reliable jumper, and after going straight 
iA hictiee, Jesach to the astonishment of oar coloecl 
Lord Roberts, who had been sitting on it till the last moment, 
he fell about three fences from home. It is sad that, under 
present-day circumstances, the conditions of this great race 
FN ee ot es a ae pone ach 

Another post-war development in the Brigade of Guards 
was the establishment of a brigade polo club at Southfields, 
near Wimbledon, and of a challenge cup for competition 
between the four regiments. We had a lot of players, and 
a lot of fun, and I think we of the Irish Guards hold the 
record for the greatest number of wins—we certainly did when 
T left the regiment. I captained our team, which consisted, 
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at different times, of George Morris (who came to us from 
the Rifle Brigade, where he had been 2 prominent member 
of their tam), Kerry, “ The Stork,”? Hubert Crichton, 
W. H. Long, Jack Harvey, Arthur FitzGerald and Freddy 
Ward. I played a good deal at Aldershot, too, and was 
instrumental in the acquisition of the second polo ground and 
also of a practice ground, both of which are now first rate. 
During the nine years that I was in the Aldershot Command 
(1901-10) we generally had a staff team. “Succi” Barry,? 


Hunting Again 

able, but Lonsdale, after 2 look, turned his horse round, rode 
slowly at it, and, catching his horse by the head, literally 
ified him and “ hiked” over, breaking the rail as he landed 
and thereby making it possible for us to follow over what 
was still a very formidable obstacle. I never had the chance 
of hunting regularly in Leicestershire but, in subsequent years, 
had occasional days, mounted by such kind friends as Joe 
Laycock,? James Baird * and Hill Child. 

1 Brigadier-General Sir Joseph Laycock. 2 MF.H. Comesmore. 


Hurlingham and Ranelagh. 

Tt was about this time that I had my first day’s hunting in 
the shires. Charlie Bentinck very kindly lent me his horses 
for a week and I went to stay with Colonel George Bouverie 
of the Coldstream, in his little house at Oakham. I was ~ 
lucky to come in for some very good hunts with both the 


my first day, by seeing Major “ Buck” Barclay sail over two 
high flights of rails in quick succession, in most masterly — 
fashion, and Lord Lonsdale perform what struck me 2s 2 
great feat of horsemanship. Hounds running hard, we came 
down to a very thick and unjumpable fence with what 
appeared to be a gap at the comer of the field. On arrival 
at it, it proved to be a spot where the ditch of the fence had 
been widened and opened till it formed almost a small pond, 
with a rail on the far side. To me it seemed quite unjump- 
1 Lieut-Colonel Hon. G. Moris and Major H. Crichton were both killed 
in action with the regiment in the Great War. 

? Brigadier-General Sir Hall Child, Bar. Master of the Household to 
HM. King George VL 

% Major Seanley Barry, roth Hussars, Military Secretary to Sir John French. 
“Capen Walter Long, R. Scots Greys, A.D.C. to General Sir Harry 
Seobell. k. in action in the Great War. 
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Mounted Infantry; Longmoor; German Mancenvres 


By 1903, the development of Mounted Infantry training had _ 


reached 2 point when it was decided to form three schools of 
instruction. The first at Longmoor Camp inthe Aldershot 
command, was to consist of two training battalions, the 
second at Bulford Camp on Salisbury Plain, and the third 
at Kilworth Camp in the south of Ireland, each of one batta- 
lion. I was appointed Commandant of the Longmoor 
school. The camp of wooden huts had been established 
during the Boer War, and many additions, particularly in 
the way of stables, and alterations, had to be made. A house, 
of which my wife laid the foundation-stone, at the same time 
turning the first sod of the garden, was being built for the 
Commandant. In the meantime, we rook a little furnished 
house called Frimstone, near Liphook, and were there from 
the autumn of 1903 to the spring of 1904, when the house 
at Longmoor was ready and we moved into it. 

A curious accident happened to me at Frimstone. One 
day I was galloping a horse for his wind in the little park 
attached to the house when I suddenly came upon a strand 
of bull-wire stretched from the kitchen garden to a clump of 
trees. It was high up and I had never noticed it. It caught 
me, fortunately, exactly on the point of the chin and swept 
me off my horse. If it had been a few inches lower it would 
have cut my head off. The skin was hanging off my chin 
and I was pretty well knocked out, but our vet., who was 
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Commandant M.I. School 


there, rendered most efficient first aid and I was about again 
very soon and none the worse, though I bear the scar to this 
day. 

Thanks in great measure to Colonel Wood, late 8th 
Hussars, 2 very popular and efficient remount officer, 2 won- 
derfully good lot of cobs were collected for us and the training 


“get the pick of the field officers of the infantry of the Army 


to command battalions. The captains and subalterns of the 
i weté Usually the best of their regiments, and it is 
that-in the Great War the majority of infantry 


officers who rose to high command had served with MI. 


The life was pretty strenuous, beginning with carly mom- 


ing stables. This, on a raw cold winter morning, by the 


light of stable lanterns, was 2 veritable test of keenness, but 


“the result of the continuous supervision by all officers of all 


stable patades thoroughly bore out the old adage of “the 
master’s eye maketh the horse fat.” The cobs certainly needed 
alee food and all the cation they could gs, asin SAISON 
to the ordinary daily training parades, we to 
quent field-days which were whole-day affairs and necessitated 
the traversing of a great deal of country. On the top of this, 
they had to carry the officers, in the summer three days a week 
at polo, and in the winter for a similar number of days hunting. 
We had a delightful polo ground in Blackmoor Park, given 
to us by Lord Selborne. Our own pack of draghounds 
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served the useful purpose of enabling the officers to get a 
good gallop over fences in the afternoon, and was a good 
substitute for a whole day’s hunting, which was not often 
possible, owing to the short time at our disposal for training. 
I was master and huntsman, and McMahon, McNeill and 
others, among them Fulke Walwyn, Royal Welch Fusi- 
liers, late M.F.H. of the Monmouthshire Hounds, acted as 
whippers-in. 

For instructional purposes, we tied to make it as like a 
day’s fox-hunting as possible, always drawing 2 covert or two 
before our “fox” was halloaed away, and frequently having 
slow hunting runs in place of the parody of a steeplechase 
into which a draghunt usually degenerates. The hunting 
was a recognized part of the training of the officers and a 
few selected non-commissioned officers, and gave them un- 
rivalled opportunities of acquiring 2 knowledge of, and eye 
for, country. We hunted everywhere within a radius of 
twenty miles from camp and by the kindness of their masters 
were welcomed into six fox-hunting countries, viz. the HHL, 
Hambledon, Lord Leconfield’s, Chiddingfold and Garth, 
and that now hunted by Lord Cowdray. Before a day’s 
draghunting, I used to summon a couple of the young officers 
and put my finger on the map at two places anything from 
half a dozen to ten miles apart. It was then their business 
to go out and arrange for leave from all intervening land- 
owners and farmers, and to see that, in the bit of country in 
question, there either was no wire or that it was taken down. 
Our dragman, a well-known character, by name Elisha, thea 
had a free hand to lay the drag as he chose between these 
two points, provided he did not deviate from the line which 
the responsible officers declared to be free from wire. He 
also, by making a hook and then picking up his drag, and 
re-laying it again some distance on, could make such checks 
as he chose, which not only gave the riders who had taken 
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tosses or fallen behind time to catch up, but also gave me 
the added interest of really having to hunt him. I had leave 
to hunt the foxes in Woolmer Forest, which was great fun, 
and this, coupled with occasional days with the neighbour- 
ing packs, gave me all the fox-hunting for which I could 
find time. 


Tt was a great shooting country and I had delightful days 
at the Hawkshaws at Hollycombe, Scotts at Rotherfield, 
Nicholsons at Basing Park, Bonham-Carters at Adhurst, 
Lord Selborne at Blackmoor, and many others. We also 
had a brake and team of cobs which took us to meets and 
annually to Goodwood, and was another medium of instruc- 
tion for those who aspired to learn to drive four-in-hand. 

Sir John French was one of the many cavalry soldiers who 
were very good friends to the MI. There were some who 
were rather the reverse, having read in the newspapers, and 
heard from unwise and over-enthusiastic protagonists of the 
ML, that the days of cavalry were over and that M.I. was 
to take its place. Among the foremost of these was Douglas 
Haig, who never rested till, shortly before the Great War, 
he succeeded in getting the schools broken up and the whole 
idea of MI. waining abandoned. Up to that time there is 
no doubt that the MI. training had been a most valuable 
assetto the Army. It had widened the horizon and broadened 
the tactical view of many of the best of the infantry officers 
of the Army. Its example had exercised 2 very wholesome 
effect_on the cavalry and yeomanry, and had made them 
realize that dismounted action and good shooting were as 
necessary to the réle of cavalry as the arme blanche. It had 
also provided a nucleus of men sufficiently trained in mounted 
work to be a valuable auxiliary to cavalry, and to act as 
mounted troops in circumstances where no cavalry were 
available, or where the conditions were more suited to the 
use of troops made mobile by the use of ponies, camels, 
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or other means of conveyance, than to cavalry on horses, 
trained primarily for shock action and the use of the arme 
Blanche. 

Sir John often came to see us and was always most helpful, 
and full of ideas about the training. This culminated in his 
allowing me to mobilize four battalions of M.L, each about 
400 strong, and giving me all the cavalry and artillery horses 
of the command for 2 week. Several of these mobilizations 
subsequently took place and were a great success, in spite of 
the fact that the first introduction of the mounted infantry 
soldier, whose previous efforts in equestrianism had been 
confined to a three-months’ course on a small cob, to a big 
cavalry horse, was in many cases productive of amusing 
incidents and not a few minor casualties. 

I was on several occasions invited to inspect yeomanry 
regiments, and other M.I. units. I remember particularly an 
inspection of the Surrey Yeomanry and riding about in a 
Brodrick cap, with the present Lord Midleton, then Secre- 
tary of State for War, after whom it was named, who was 
their colonel, Another, of the Gloucestershire Hussars, when 
their C.O., the late Duke of Beaufort, hunted his skeleton 
enemy through the park at Badminton, as he would 2 fox. 
Also visits to M.I. and yeomanry at Shorncliffe and Edin- 
burgh; at the latter place a great field-day up and down and 
round Arthur's Seat and its vicinity. 

In 1904 I was invited by Colonel Sir Harry Crichton to 
go with him on an autumn cruise, in his yacht Chimera, to 
the Baltic. At the same time, I heard that the annual German 
Army manceuvres were that year to be held in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. It was obviously possible to combine the two, so 
I got leave to attend the mancuvres and joined the yacht. 
Once out of the Straits of Dover, we came in for very rough 
weather and I remember reading The Ridéle of the Sands in 
the intervals of sea-sickness, as we passed Norderney and 
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Borkum and all the scenes of the story. How little one 

then that so much of it would come tue ten years 
later, or of the fate of the author !* 
On arrival at Brunsbiittel, we were joined by Lord North- 
brook and Lady Emma (Sir Harry’s wife), and on the way 
through the canal passed the Kaiser’s yacht The Hobenzollemn. 
At Kiel, I left the yacht and went to Hamburg where I was 
most hospitably entertained by our Consul-General, Sir 
William Ward. At Altona, I met our military attaché, 
Count (afterwards Lord Edward) Gleichen, and “ Spike” 

ing,? and to do the manceuvres in company 

perch ihe Wel lak tewricml come da a ae 
arrogance of the Prussian officer, but had thought it was 

much exaggerated. Now, however, I realized the 
truth of it. The hotel, which was the headquarters of the 
IX Corps, was full of staff officers, who not only jostled 
all comers, and regarded everyone with a haughty stare, but 
were obviously very rude to anyone who had the temerity to 
address them. In contrast to this, I must say that we were 
most hospitably received and entertained to dinner by a 
with the necessary passes and it was realized that we were 
British officers (we were in plain clothes, our visit being 
entirely unofficial), we were given every facility and treated 
with che utmost courtesy wherever we went. 
We saw the Pomeranian Cuirassiers, magnificent men in 
their tall plumed helmets and long white coats, march into 
their rendezvous with the IX Corps, and a magnificent 
full-dress review of the corps by the Kaiser. Then we went 
off on bicycles to Wohlenberger Bay to see a troop of cavalry, 
a battery of artillery and a brigade of infantry, landed from 
1 Erskine Childers, shot during the Irish troubles. 
2 Colonel Six Percival Marling Bar, V.C., soth Rifles and r&b 
Hussars. 
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transports and lighters. It was a very amateurish proceeding, 
done in broad daylight, and apparently with litle or no 
regard for the possibility of a hostile reception. The horses 
were turned overboard to swim ashore from the lighters, their 
riders either on their backs or consigned to boats. In many 
cases, the horses arrived before the boats and had it not been 
for the help of the spectators, ourselves included, in catching 
them, 2 good many mounted men would have had to walk. 
The artillery harness and saddles came ashore in the boats. 
The guns were lowered over the side of the lighters and then 
dragged to land by sailors and artillerymen from the shore: 
The infantry had to wade a considerable distance carrying 
their equipment and rifles above their heads, and the whole 
operation gave the impression of a lack of adaptability to the 
circumstances. 

Affer witnessing various phases of the operations, we then 
proceeded along the coast towards the scene of the final 
manceuvres, in which the Kaiser himself was to take part. 
By this time the bicycles on which we had started had given 
out, and we hired, first horses, and ultimately 2 one-horse 
shay, in which we drove about and saw the concluding days. 
We were not much impressed. On the first of the three last 
days, when the two opposing army corps came to grips, 
there was little attempt at manceuvre or concealment. Attacks 
were made in massed formations. On one day the Kaiser 
commanded one side, on the next the other, and in each 
case his side had the best of it. On the last day, the Kaiser 
put himself at the head of the cavalry division, and on 2 
white horse, and followed by a huge staff, charged serried 
masses of infantry and guns and put them to utter rout! 
The great lesson to be inculcated was that there could never 
be any question but that the attack must succeed. 

During our drive, we came upon the Red Hussars, and 
got into conversation with 2 young officer, who proved to be 
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Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein. Nineteen years later, 
in 1923, I was visiting Colonel Stewart Roddie at the Hotel 
Adlon in Berlin, and recognized his photograph on Roddie’s 
table. While commenting on it, there was 2 knock on the 
door and in walked the Prince. He said that our previous 
meeting was firmly fixed in his memory by reason of the beer 
and sandwiches with which we then provided him. Upon 
this occasion, I had no opportunity of meeting the Kaiser, 
such as I had had ten years previously at Aldershot, when 
I had to explain to him all about the working of a2 Mounted 

machine-gun detachment of which I was then in 
command. I never saw him again. 

Of r90s,. except for another great M.I. mobilization at 
Aldershot, I have nothing eventful to record. We had a 
better season than ever with the drag, and, at the end of it, 
2 great dinner at Bordon Camp, organized by Charlie Fitz- 
Clarence,! the secretary. At it, I was presented with a hunt- 
ing-crop, by the farmers over whose land we had hunted, and 
I had the opportunity of thanking them, and all the land- 
owners, for all the help they had given us. 

2 FiezChrence was then brigade-major of the infantry brigade at Bordon. 
He was killed in action, 2s Beigadier-General commanding 2 Guards’ brigade, 
in France, in the Great War. 
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Ear y in 1906, thanks to Generals Sir John French and Sir 
Bruce Hamilton who both asked for me, I was appointed, 
in succession to Colonel “ Jack” Cowans,* to be Assistant 
Adjutant-General (later to be designated General Staff Officer, 
Grade 1) of the 2nd Division at Aldershot.” This was the 
beginning of 2 very strenuous and interesting tour of staff 
work at the headquarters of one of the divisions of the 


was being made by those in authority at the War Office, and 
by Sir John French and his generals, co bring our small army 
up to such a state of efficiency, that’ if and when it should 
be despatched to the Continent, it would make up in quality 
for what it lacked in quantity. 

My immediate chief, Major-General Sir Bruce Hamilton, 
had made a thoroughly well-deserved repucation’as a leader 
in the Boer War, and was not only a soldier of the fitst rank, 
but a charming man to serve. We had great difficulty ar 
first in finding a house, so Sir Bruce most kindly took me to 
stay with him at Wellesley House, while my wife went to 
pay visits in Ireland and elsewhere. Eventually I found a 
house, Trelawny, on Cargate Hill, and while getting into it, 
we picnicked for some time in the litle A.D.C.’s quarter 
next door to my office. 

General Sir John Cowans, subsequently Quarter-Maser General to 
the Forces throughout the Great War. 
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In my capacity as G.S.O.1, I was responsible for the 
taining, and for the staff work in the field, of the division. 
To many a regimental officer who met one riding round in 
a “ brass hat” with the General in the morning, and playing 
polo in the afternoon, it may have seemed to be a “ cushy” job. 
But such other duties as the arrangement and allotment of 
training areas, lectures, essays, staff tours, conferences at the Staff 
College and War Office, and other things too’ multifarious to 
mention, meant that the alternative to spending most of one’s 
day in the office was to take the work home, and to burn a lot 
of midnight oil. Even so, I found that I had to give up any 
idea of playing cricket, and to confine my hunting to my leave. 

The Chiefs of the General Staff at Aldershot during my 
time were successively Generals Sir Archibald Murray and 
Sir William: Robertson, and to them I owe a deep debe of 
gtatitude for all the unfailing help and kindness which were 
always at my disposal. Iam glad to think that only a very short 
time before his death I had a letter from the Field-Marshal 
(Sir W. Robertson) in which he writes of “ you and others 
working hard inimportant poststo prepare for the war that every- 
body knew was coming,” and says, “I can see 2 good many 
marks in the army that officers like yourself have left behind.” 

Sir Arthur Paget, under whom I had served in South 
Aftica,and Sir James Grierson, who was subsequently 
nominated to command one of the Army Corps of the British 
Expeditionary Force in 1914 but, unfortunately, died on his 
way to the front, were successively opposite numbers to my 
general, in command of the 1st Division; with Colonels 
David Henderson * and “ Joey” Davies * in the same rela- 
tionship to me. Barry, as I have said, was Military Secretary 

2 Licut.-General Sit David Henderson, Chief of the Air Seaff in the 
Great War. 

* General Sir Francis Davies, commanded an Army Corps in the Great 
Wa. 
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to Sir John French, and with Sir John’s two A.D.C.s, 
Hubert Crichton—of whom I have already made mention— 
and “ Algy” Lawson of the Greys, lived in a little house in 
the Alexandra Road, where they entertained their friends in 
a manner of which I have a most lively recollection. 

Clive Wigram,? and after him Philip Chetwode,? were 
Military Secretaries to Sir John’s successor, Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien, and I was particularly fortunate in that for some 
time the other staff officer of the 2nd Division was my brother- 
in-law, John Fowler. John had particularly distinguished 
himself in the Chitral campaign on the N.W. Frontier of 
India, where he had undergone great hardship,.and had been 
lucky to escape with his life, as the prisoner of Umra Khan. 
He was succroded by Major (now }isjeo\-@igaias 
McHardy. With “ Bungo,” * as he was generally known, in 


being of the Axmy, ranaed by Land. Woladey and Sic 
Stare 


than had hitherto been the case. I doubt if the debt which 
the Army owes to these four great soldiers is as much realized 
to-day as it should be. 
The status and well-being of the rank and file, and of their 

wives and families, underwent a marked improvement about 

2 Colonel Lord Wigram. 

2 Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chewode, Bart 

3 Field-Marshal Viscount Byng of Vimy. 
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this time. A great deal was done, especially by Sir Horace, 
as regards the provision of both indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities; while in the field, instead of merely doing 
blindly what they were told to do, the N.C.O.s and men 
were encouraged to think for themselves and to use their own 
initiative. In all this, both French and Smith-Dorrien were 
oo Bel or aoe oe lene Teen 
Stephenson who succeeded him. 

During my time at Longmoor, and subsequently at Alder 
shot, 2-yery interesting variation of ordinary duties came my 
way, in that I was for several successive years appointed one 
of the chief umpires at Cavalry Mancuvres. What fun they 
were! It is sad to think that those days of great assemblages 


‘of horse-soldiers are probably a thing of the past. Many 


cavalry soldiers will remember Harry Scobell’s * great head- 
quarter camp on the Wiltshire Downs, which went by the 
name of the White City. I am reminded of one great even- 
ing in the big mess-tent when little Lawrence of the r4th 
Hussars seized the large General of the German Guard 
Cavalry Division—Von der Goltz, who was there as a 
visitor—round his ample waist, and waltzed him round the 
tent to the evident enjoyment of the General, and amidst the 
cheers of a large company. Years later, during the Great 
War, when my Army Corps was in the line opposite to 
Lille, I discovered that this German General was command- 
ee a rene 
so I took the opportunity of writing a note reminding him 

of this incident, and despatched it from the muzzle of a 
seventeen-inch howitzer ! 

A notable, though in some respects tragic, incident was the 
“Battle of Weathercock Hill.” It happened one day when 
the Household Cavalry Brigade commanded by Colonel 


1 Major-General Sir Harry Scobell, [ate Scots Greys, Commanding Cavalry 
eas 
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a catherine wheel, rode Sir John French (Inspector-General 
of the Army) and his staff, and after 2 deal of cursing on his 
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part, 2s well as much shouting and trumpeting of the “ Cease 
fire,” a halt at last was called. The damage was considerable, 
almost on a par of what it might have been in real war. To 
the best of my recollection, two or three troopers died of the 
injuries they received, some dozen or more horses were killed 
or had to be destroyed, and the number of “ wounded,” both 
men and horses, who had to go to hospital and sick lines, 
was considerable. The advanced guards of both forces had 
gone astray, and it was a most interesting example of the 
surprise that may thereby be engendezed. The cavalry spirit, 
too, had been very much to the fore. There was no hesita- 
tion, or waiting for orders, on the part of subordinate leaders. 
They all, on both sides, immediately on sighting the enemy, 
realized that they must gallop to get possession of the hill; 
and once there, that the opposing horsemen must be charged, 
and ridden off it. 

We had some very interesting mancuvres at that time. 
One of them, in which, by a great night march along the 
Lambourn valley, Bruce Hamilton inflicted a notable defeat 
on his opponent, remains particularly in my memory. Cuti- 
ously enough, I remember going to sleep on my horse—as in 
the old days erekking in South Aftica—quite near to Great 
Shefford, close to where I now live. Manccuyres meant 2 
very strennous time for us staff officers, and what with re- 
ceiving reports throughout the night, issuing of orders, etc., 
one got very little sleep. 

Of my many activities about this time, the one to which 
T look back with perhaps the greatest pleasure was the chair- 
manship of the Prince Consort’s Library, and Aldershot 
Military Society, which I held for four years. This valuable 
library, originally consisting of the Prince Consort’s military 
books, was presented by him to the British Army, and an 
adequate building was erected to hold it. In it, the Alder- 
shot Military Society hold lectures and war games; and the 
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contents—now, of course, much augmented—are a great asset 
to the Army. The Librarian, Mr. Bex, was a German, and 
an excellent librarian he was. There was little he did not 
know about British military history, and he was always most 
helpful in digging out anything that could be of any help 
to any officer. I am afraid that like Fritz, the well-known 
Aldershot German barber, he disappeared in the course of 
the Great War. Fritz was an extraordinary character; he 
knew everybody in the British Army, and all their move- 
ments and, of course, both he and Bex were always supposed 
to be German spies. If you got your hair cut by Fritz as a 
subaltern, and returned years later as 2 colonel, he would 
greet you by name, and tell you all the details of your sol- 
diering in the interval. 

The finding of suitable lecturers and making the necessary 
arrangements for them brought one into touch with many 
interesting people, and was an agreeable feature of one’s 
association with the Library. I think my efforts to get people 
of standing, outside the usual run of military lecturers, were 
fairly successful. I have in my possession 2 charming letter 
of thanks from Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien for my work 
during the time I held office. 

These years, 1906-10, were particularly interesting in the 
Army’s history. Not only did it become increasingly evident 
that we were preparing to take our share, if necessary, in 2 
continental war, but they saw the advent of the best War 
Minister that this country has had since the days of Card- 
well. It is curious that the two best War Ministers of modern 
times should both have been Liberals, and, to go further back, 
was not the great Pitt a Whig? Mr. Haldane, as he then 
was, came to his task with no preconceived ideas on military 
matters. He made no attempt to pretend that he knew more, 
or better, than his military advisers. But his great ability, 
and his judicial mind, enabled him to pick their brains to 
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the utmost, to separate the wheat from the chaff, and to accept, 
and work on, the best of the advice and the plans which were 
put before him. 

With Colonel (now Lieut.-General Sir) Gerald Ellison 
at his elbow as private secretary, and staff officers of such high 
calibre as Henry Wilson, Harry Rawlinson, John Adye, 
Archie Murray, Douglas Haig, Edward Altham, and many 
others, to work out details of reorganization, he contrived, 
during his period of office, to create and to reform, in a way 
that was of incalculable value to the Army in the days of 
trial that were to come. We have to thank him for the most 
efficient and well-organized Expeditionary Force that ever left 
these shores; for the Territorial Force, whose organization 
not only stood the test of the Great War, but is still in being ; * 
for the establishment of the Imperial General Staff; and for 
an Intelligence Service improved and fostered during his time 
out of all recognition. 

It is little to the credit of the British people that they should 
have hounded him out of office because he once was incautious 
enough to say that Germany was his“ spiritual home.” But, © 
in later years, he told me that this was more than made up 
for by the appreciation which he received from all thinking 
soldiers and by the fact that one of Lord Haig’s first acts on 
returning home after the winning of the War, was to visit 
him, not only to give him personally a copy of his despatches, 
but to thank him, in the name of the Army, for all that he 
had done to make our victory possible. 

Lord Esher, fresh ftom his labours as chairman of the 
lished the Army Council in place of 2 Commander-in-Chief), 
was a frequent visitor to Aldershot, as was Colonel C. 4 Court 
Repington, the well-known military correspondent of The 

1 Ie has now been Laid down that, in the event of another War on 2 Large 
scale, the Territorial Force is the basis on which the expansion will be founded. 
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Times. They were both invaluable helpers in the work of 
preparation for the impending struggle. 

Tt was during this time that the genesis of the Royal Corps 
of Signals was evolved, and to the 2nd Division belongs the 
credit. The means of communication in 2 division were 
varied and heterogeneous. They consisted of the signallers 
of regiments, battalions and batteries; mounted orderlies and 
cyclists attached to regimental, brigade and divisional head- 
quarters ; and telephones and telegraphs worked by the Royal 
Engineers from cable waggons. There was much overlap- 
ping, and division of responsibility for the sending of messages 
and the system generally was unreliable. 

A subaltern of the Goth Rifles named: Yeats-Brown (he 
the idea of getting all these divergent elements under a single 
control, and came to see me on the subject. My recollection 
is that he said he had talked it over with the captain of his 
company, Blundell ; that the latter was willing to absorb into 
his company all the signallers, despatch riders, cyclists, 
mounted orderlies, etc., and to join up with the Royal 
Engineers into one homogencous body, which should be 
the medium of all communication between all staffs and units 
of the division. It seemed to me to be an.excellent plan, 
and I referred it to John Fowler for his technical opinion, as 
he was already a signalling expert, and, as a sapper, had 
commanded signal troops and telegraph companits. He ea- 
tirely approved and took the matter in hand. Thus, with 
Bruce Hamilton’s blessing, we produced the so-called “‘ Com- 
munication Company” at manceuvres, and under Blundell’s 
capable command, and Fowler’s expert guidance, it was a great 
success. Other similar companies were soon formed. As 
the system developed, it was taken over by the Royal Engineers, 
and eventually became the separate unit of the Army, which 
owes its conception to the Goth Rifles, and to Yeats-Brown in 
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particular. It was only fitting that John Fowler should have 
become the Director of Signals, and head of all the signalling 
services of the British Expeditionary Force, in the Great War, 
and the first Colonel~Commandant of the new corps. 

In the winter of 1906-07 we rented 2 little cotage at 
Milborne Port, and took our horses down to hunt with the 
Blackmore Vale Hounds. We thoroughly enjoyed our time 
and had some very good sport with this very pleasant and 
hospitable hunt. 

This was not my first introduction to the Blackmore Vale 
country. _In March of the previous season, the annual point- 
to-point tace of the Brigade of Guards had been held in the 


T am proud to think that this year Jack Harrison of the 
Blues bought from me at Tattersall’s the two ponies on which 
he started his victorious polo career. 

* Major, Scots Guards, k. in action in the Great War while commanding 
a brigade of the Guards Division. 
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CHAPTER X 
India 

For the winter of 1907-08, we had a delightful invitation 
to go to India, to stay with our great friends Sir Arthur and 
Lady Lawley, at Madras, where he was now Governor. The 
difficulty was to fit it into the comparatively short period of 
leave, and had it not been for Sir Bruce Hamilton’s kindness 
in allowing me to start a week before my leave began, and to 
return a week after it ended, it would not have been worth 
our while to go. We went by the P. & O. Mongolia, and 
were lucky enough to find on board, and to share a table in 
the dining-saloon, and a place on deck, with Lady Maud 
Warrender, who was going out to join her husband, then 
Naval Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies. 

It was our first voyage to the East, and I think that the first 
time of entering the gateway to the East at Port Said, and the 
first time of passing through the Suez Canal, are among the 
greatest thrills of a lifetime. To voyage on, whether it be to 
China or to the Antipodes, and to find the Union Jack at 
every port of call, does bring home to one what it means to 
be a citizen of the British Empire. 

At Aden, Lady Maud took us to lunch on board 2 man- 
ofwar which was in the harbour, and after landing to see 
the reservoirs and other sights of the place, she changed ships 
to go on to Bombay, while we continued our voyage to 
Colombo. There we were met by Brigadier~-General Law- 
rence, late of the King’s Dragoon Guards, who had been 
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my chief the first time I was on the staff at Aldershot. He 
was now commanding the troops in Ceylon. He most 
kindly took us to stay at his delightful house, and from there 
we made an expedition up to Kandy, where we were hos- 
pitably entertained and shown the Peradeniya Gardens and 
The Temple of the Tooth by Lady McCallum, whose hus- 
band, the Governor, was away on a tour of inspection. 

From Colombo we crossed in a little ferry steamer to Tuti- 
corin, and from there took the train to Madras, stopping en 
route at Madura, Tanjore and Trichinopoly. We were lucky 
in this way to see the real India, the India of the picture books, 
of one’s childhood’s imagination, of vivid colours and of 
topical vegetation. To look down from the roof of Teru- 
malai Naik’s Palace in Madura on the masses of people all 
clothed in Madura red was a sight never to be forgotten. 

On arrival at Madras we found the Lawleys in the Govern- 
ment House in the town. After a few days there we moved 
with them out to Guindy, their charming country place. My 
old friend of South African days, Geoffrey Glyn, was Mili- 
tary Secretary; Captain Arthur Scott-Duff was the senior 
A.D.C. Under their guidance we made delightful expedi- 
tions, and I had some capital mornings’ snipe-shooting, and 
games of polo. 

We left with the greatest regret, and travelled on to Calcutta 
to stay at Fort William with my wife’s cousin, Harry Sclater.* 
We came in for the Calcutta race week; the Viceroy’s Cup, 
with its brilliant Viceregal procession, Tollygunge Steeple- 
chases, the annual Proclamation Parade, and all the other 

I had not seen Lord Kitchener, who was now Commander- 
in-Chief in India, for seven years. His bulk, more massive 
than ever, and mounted on a very tall English charger, was 

2 General Sir Henry Sclater, Adjutane-General to the Forces and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Southern Command during the Great War. 
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most striking. It was accentuated by contrast with the 
Viceroy, Lord Minto; the latter, a smallish man, who, as 


enthusiast regarding it. He was full of enquiries for its 

ing and for “ Curly” Hutton,“ Punty” Aldetson,and 
others of the old Mounted Infantry officers. Lord K. asked 
me a lot of searching questions about the training at Aldershot. 

Another item of our delightful visit ‘was 2 river picnic on 
the Hooghley, to which we were invited by Jack Cowans, 
my predecessor at Aldershot, who was now commanding the 
Presidency Brigade. In this way we saw the French Settle- 
ment of Chandernagore and the Viceroy’s country residence 
at Barrackpore. 

From Calcutta we journeyed to Benares, and there saw the 
Golden Temple, the Burning Ghat and much else of great 
interest. On arrival at Cawnpore we wete met by Captain 
Eric de Burgh ! of the 9th Hodson’s Horse, driving a brake 
and team of horses in which he toured us all round the lines. 
We were much impressed by the beauty of the memorial 
erected on the site of the historic well. After giving us 
lunch, he despatched us on our way to Lucknow, where 
we stayed with the de Lisles. He had now become a 
cavalry soldier and was commanding the Royal Dragoons. 
My old regiment, originally the Royal Madras Fusiliers, 
had taken a very prominent and gallant part in the Relief— 
our annual day of celebration was Lucknow Day—and 
the names of places such as the Martiniére, the Alam Bagh, 

2 Now Lieut~General and Chief of the General Staff in India. 
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the Residency, the Baily Guard Gate, etc., were familiar 
to me as household words. It was therefore a great thrill to 
see them all, and the monument to the regiment and to the 
gallant Neill who was killed at their head. I had rather 
a surprise when going round the Royals’ stables, I suddenly 
came upon one of my polo ponies which had found its way 
there from Tattersall’s. 

After a very pleasant visit, we proceeded on our way to 
Agra, where we stayed at a comfortable hotel, of which I 
forget the name. Much has been written of the wonders and 
glories of the Taj, and I feel that there is nothing from my 
pen that could possibly add to it or do the least justice to 
the subject I can only say that to my mind it is the most 
wonderfull and impressive of all the many wonderful works 
of man that I have seen. Apart from the exquisite architec- 
tural beauty, the romantic story of its conception puts it, I 
think, on an entirely different plane to any other of the great 
wonders of the world; such as the Pyramids, or—to take an 
example from the new world—the Sydney Bridge. 

We drove out to Futthepore-Sikhri, and again I have no 
intention of attempting to describe the marvellous beauty and 
architecture ither of this which Akbar built and 
never occupied, or, in Agra itself, of the Fort, and the Pearl 
Mosque, built, as well as the Taj, by his grandson Shah 
Jehan. 

From Agra we went to Delhi and stayed with Frank 
Maxwell and his wife. He wes then serving with his regi- 
ment, the 18th (Tiwana) Lancers. Under his guidance, we 
visited the seven cities of Delhi, the Ridge, and all historic 
spots of the siege of the Fort, the Kutub Minar, the Jumma 
Musjid—one of the largest mosques in the world—there was 
nothing of interest that we did not see. 

I did some soldiering too, and thoroughly enjoyed a long 
field-day with the regiment; also I was allowed to take part 
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in their regimental sports, and was very pleased with myself 
for doing rather well at tent-pegging. 


recollections of Jaipur are entirely pink. Everything was pink. 
We did not see the Maharajah, but we saw his wonderful 
stables and riding school, and countless horses and ponies of 
all kinds. (I cannot truthfully say that they were all pink.) 
We also visited the old city of Amber. We were now faced 
with two alternatives—to go to Udaipur, of the wonders of 
which we had heard so much, or to go and stay with Sir 
Pertab Singh at Idar, where he was now Maharajah, for pig- 
sticking. The sporting element in our natures 

sorry as we were not to see Udaipur, this decision has mever 
caused us a moment's regret. We had never met our host 
before, well known as he was in England, but we were more 
than charmed with our reception and with his wonderful 
hospitality. We had two days’ pig-sicking, and one day's 
snipe-shooting, and they were all great days. 

Pertab mounted us both on the best of his horses and it 
was a great thrill, after all one had heard and read of pig- 
sticking, to find oneself actually in the saddle with a good 
horse between one’s legs, a spear in one’s hand and a great 
“ sounder” of pig moving across the open in front of us. In 
almost less time than it takes to write of it, the Maharajah, 
his son the Maharaj Kumar, and some of his retinue had 
headed off 2 big boar and we were in pursuit of him. I was 
given every chance to get away in front, and was going, 2s 
I thought, a great pace, when up alongside of me galloped 
old Pertab shouting (1's not being his strong point) “ Gannop 
(gallop), Sahib—gannop—go gannop.” With that, I hard- 
ened my heart, stuck in my spurs and galloped faster, I think, 
than I had ever galloped before in my life. The ground was 
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rough and broken, but my mount was as fast and clever as 
a cat, and it was not long before I found myself within strik- 
ing distance of our quarry. I then completely lost my head. 
Forgetting all my tent-peggi prowess at Delhi, instead of 
keeping my arm straight and steady, I shortened up my spear 
and made 2 jab at the pig, missing him, of course. I then 
proceeded to do exactly what I had been specially warned 
not to do, and pulled up, with the result that the pig charged; 
it-was only by good luck and thanks to the handiness of my 
horse, that no more damage was done than a graze on one 
of his hind legs. Old Pertab, seeing his best horse in such 
peril, dashed into the fray and killed the pig, and then pro” 
Ceeded, more. in sorrow than in anger, to give me a good 
lecture on my iniquities. I had thought, no doubt, that it 
was all quite easy, and that I knew all about it, and felt much 
humiliated. But I am glad to say that, with the next pig 
we rode, I retrieved the situation, and the good opinion of 
the Maharajah. Going all out, I got him just behind the 


of the chase. “Afier another day at the pig and an excellent 
day's snipe-shooting, we parted from our hos: with the greatest 
Hany Crichton and his wife had been there just before 
us, and Pertab was full of how “ Nady Nighton,” as he called 
her, had had a difference of opinion with her horse as to which 
Side of a thorn-bush they should go, with the result that they 
went into it! He advised my wife not to do the same, and 
his exhortations to her to “ gannop, gannop, nitten nady” 
(linde lady), and at the same time to avoid the thorm-bushes, 
were splendid ! He was 2 delightful character, a soldier to 
the core, and the very best type of the old Rajput aristocracy. 
I never saw him again till, in 1916, I met him in France, at 
1 Viscount Crichton, Blues, k. in action in the Great War. 
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es 
a cavalry horse-show behind the lines. In spite of his years, 
he had insisted on servi ith the Indian cavalry, saying 
he could never be content to stay in India while all his brother 
officers, British and Indian, were at the front; be with them 


he must. 


and all the other sights, and eventually embarked on the 
P. &.O. Oceans. Here we found awaiting us one of the 
ALD.C:s from Madras, with a young man who had gone off 
his head while staying at Government House, and who the 
Lawleys begged us to take charge of and see safely home. 
All went well till we reached the Red Sea, when he suddenly 


practically normal throughout the journey, but it was with 
great relief that we handed him over to his relatives at Victoria. 


CHAPTER XI 
Scotland; South America 


‘Tie spring and summer of 1908 were, 2s usual, very busy 
times, with field-days, staff-college conferences, manccuvres, 
ec.; but we always had a break in August, and either then, 
or sometimes later in the year, after manceuvres, about the end of 
September or beginning of October, we had for some years 
been to Scotland to shoot and stalk. I shot my first stag on 
the Rhue 2t Arisaig—then tenanted by our great friends the 
Donvilles—under the guidance of a well-known and cele- 
brated old stalker named Fraser. 

We offen went to Arran to stay either at Dougarie or Brodick. 
Mary, Duchess of Hamilton, was then reigning over the 
island with her second husband, Carnaby Foster. He was 
It was an education to go 


a certain amount of driving. Brodick Castle was, and is, 
celebrated for its pointers. The best day I ever had was with 
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Frank Curzon when the two of us got fifty-two and a half 
brace. 

Three stalking incidents remain particularly in my memory. 
The first is of a stag which came trotting along just below a 
steep cliff edge on which I was seated spying. My only 
chance of a shot was to lie fat on my stomach, with my 
head and shoulders hanging over the cliff and the stalker 
hanging on to my heels to save me from toppling over. A 
whistle from him brought the stag to a halt, and I shot him, 
but I never heard the end of the chaff which ensued when 
he proved to be blind of the eye nearest me, 

The hero of the second incident was 2 Prince of Liechten- 
stein, then Austrian military attaché in London. He was 
sent out, as a particularly honoured guest, to get a good stag. 
Everything was made as easy as possible for him, and he was 
lucky to get three, all good heads. In the evening he was ill 
advised enough to say how easy it was to shoot a stag in a 
Scotch forest, and to compare it with the difficulty of getting 
one in his own country. Next day he went out again and 
returned late at night, with no stag, beat to the world, and much 
chastened with regard to his views about stalking in Scot- 
land. What had passed between our host and the head 
stalker, Cameron, I do not pretend to know, but I do 
know to my cost that Cameron had longer legs and could 
walk faster, when he chose, than anybody else I have ever 
met ! 

My third memory is of a day when I went out with this 
same long-legged stalker and the present Lochiel* We 
were all watching some hinds, most of them lying down, 
when what appeared to be one of them got up and passed 
out of our view behind a rock. The beast seemed to be rather 
big, and I ventured to suggest that it might be a hummel, 
i.e. a stag without horns. = This suggestion was received by 

1 Colonel Sir Donald Cameron of Lochiel. 
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the two experts with tolerant contempt, and my joy was there- 
fore great when, on emerging from behind the rock and giv- 
ing us a good view, it proved to be 2 hummel right enough. 
We went off after him at once, but he was on the move and 
walked slowly and steadily away. We pursued him all day, 
but could not get near enough for a shot, and in the end the 
last we saw of him was canteting up a ridge and topping 
it in the evening mist, with a contemptuous whisk of his 
quarters, which seemed to say that he knew well that he had 
shaken us off. The sequel is that I shot him the following 
year on the opposite side of the island. 

About this time—I will not say where—I was introduced to 
2 most amusing form of poaching salmon. Two persons were 
required for the actual perpetration of the crime, and the best 
venue for the operations was a deep rocky pool. One mis- 
demeanant would then lie on his or her stomach on a rock in 
the middle of the pool, with a water telescope in the left hand 
anda long pole in the right. To this pole was in some way 
lightly affixed (I cannot remember exactly how) a line which 
culminated, at the bottom of the pole, in a hook, upside down, 
again so fixed as to be easily released. Ac the other end of the 
line was 2 good stout eighteen-foot salmon rod, in the hands of 
the second misdemeanant, on the bank. The first business 
of No. 1 was, with the telescope, to locate a good fish lying 
in the pool. Having done this, the next step was to take 
careful aim and, with a good thrust of the pole, to jab the 
hook into the salmon. As often as not, this resulted in the 
overbalancing, and immersion in the pool, of the striker, 
to the huge joy of the spectators, of whom there was 
invariably 2 good attendance. In the event of the striker 
being successful, the line, released from the pole, had to be 
quickly reeled in by the wielder of the rod and he or she 
then had to play and kill the foul-hooked fish, to do 
which, in 2 rocky pool with such an insecure hold of the 
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quarry, was a long and difficult job, and no mean feat if 
successful, as it occasionally was. 

In the autumn of 1908 a leer came from the War Office 
saying that an invitation had been received from the Argen- 
tine Government for a party of officers to take part in a Con- 
cours Hippique, which it was intended to hold in that country. 
The intention was that we should send a team to compete in 


nambuco, Bahia, Rio, Santos and Monte Video, we zrrived 
at Buenos Aires on November 7th. There we were met by 
the Baron de Marchi, President of the Sociedad Sportiva 
‘Argentina, and other officials, and representatives of the 
Government, and conducted to most comfortable quarters 
in one of the best hotels. 

The jumping competitions were to have taken place very 
soon after our arrival, but, with great courtesy, the authorities 
of the Concours postponed them in order to give our horses 
more chance of getting a litle bit fit after the voyage. In 
the meantime we embarked on a round of festivities, and 
were almost killed with kindness and hospitality. Balls, 
races, theatre parties, picnics, succeeded one another with 
bewildering rapidity. ‘Among the most interesting that I 
remember of the visits we paid were to Colonel Urquiza’s 
estancia and to Senor Correa’s stud farm, where we saw 
Diamond Jubilee and a lot of his progeny. 
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peing, Argentine, British, French and Spanish. We were 
not particularly but did not do too badly. Beres- 


for our inspection. I chose one that looked to have the mak- 
in of 2 good polo pony, and a: be did, I had many good 
on him afterwards in England. We were very favour- 


had had. 

“That evening the Minister of War gave 2 great banquet 
sn honour of the foreign officers, which was attended by the 
President of the Republic, all the Ministers, che Corps Diplo” 
matique and most of the leading generals, admirals, and 
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civic authorities of the State. After dinner there was a torch- 
light procession, in which a large number of troops were 
engaged, and I was summoned by the President to stand, 
throughout the performance, at his right hand, on the balcony 
from which he witnessed it. It was quite evident that the 
Argentine Government was much pleased at a British team 
having been sent, and no honour seemed to be too great for 
them to pay us. 

After the conclusion of the Concours, we were free to see 
something of the country before our boat sailed for England. 
My wife and I took advantage of this to visit Major Por- 
teous and Captain Knight, both ex-gunners, at their estancia, 
Las Tres Lagunas, at Las Rosas, in the Province of Santa 
Fé, Their kindness and hospitality was unbounded, and they 
showed us everything of interest in the life ofa South American 
station. It was most interesting to see the gauchos lassoing, 
and I had some exciting rides “‘ parting” cattle. 

From there, we went on by the Trans-Andine Railway to 
Mendoza, and climbed, by the narrow gauge railway, to 
Las Cuevas, which was then the terminus of the railway on 
the Argentine side of the Andes. The tunnel through the 
Andes was only in course of construction, and at Las Cuevas 
we were mounted on mules and rode, over the Cumbre Pass, to 
Juncal on the Chilean side. The pass is about 13,000 feet 
high. It was a very interesting experience to ride through the 
snow, at this height, past the wonderful statue of the Christo 
de Los Andes, placed there to mark the boundary between 
the two countries, which had been settled by the arbitra- 
tion of King Edward VII. With this on the one side, and 
Aconcagua, 22,000 feet high, towering over us on the other, 
the scene was marvellously impressive. The quick ascent 
from the heat of Mendoza to the snows on the top of the 
Andes was rather trying, and a good many people suffered 
from “ mountain sickness.” One man fell off his mule 
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cust in front of me, and both my wife and I were affected to 
Tecan eh ering lcsackes: From Juncal we reached the 
terminus of the Chilean Railway at Los Andes and were 
Jad to get to bed in the little hotel there. 
o The following day we travelled on to Santiago, and from 
there visited Valparaiso. My impression of Chile was its 
likeness in many respects to this country. Walking in the 
streets, at that time, one heard as much English spoken as. 
Spanish, and most of the business seemed to be transacted 
by the English, or on English lines. The navy has never 
lost its English tone since the days of Cochrane.* In the 
Market Square stands a statue of General Don Ambrosio 
O'Higgins. An Irishman and a Marquis of Spain, he began 
life as a page boy to the then Countess of Bective, at Summer 
Hill in County Meath; emigrated to South America, and 
(like many other Irishmen) gradually rose in the world, ull 
in 1778, he was appointed Captai of Chile. From 
the wisdom and energy he displayed, he is known to history 
as the “ Great Captain-General.” He was, without doubt, 
one of the greatest viceroys in the world. The Chilean 
navy to-day always has ships named Cochrane and O'Higgins. 
Valparaiso was only just recovering from the great earthquake. 
We thought Chile 2 most attractive country, and it was 
deligheful to sit in the beautiful tropical gardens of Santiago, 
and see Aconcagua of perpetual snow, apparently within 
2 stone’s throw. — 

Returning, after our all too brief trans-Andine trip, we 
found that, in our absence, Beresford had sent out invitations 
to all our Argentine friends to a ball at the Jockey Club, 
We had been much impressed by the good looks, dresses and 


2 Thomas, Lord Cochrane, Earl of Dundonald. He had quarrelled with 
the Admiralty, left the Navy and taken service in Chale. He was said to be, 
"* Ger the death of Nelson, the most notable commander in that age of glory. 
(Alison, Histery of Esrope, VIL, p. 236.) 
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evening before we sailed, and was 2 tremendous success. 
Among the items which we provided for the entertainment 


I have no special memories of the year 1909, except the 
usual very busy soldiering. That winter, being my last at 
Aldershot, I took no leave, but spent 2 good deal of time 
writing “A. sketch of the British occupation of Buenos Aires 
and the revolt of the Spanish colonies in South America, 
in the early part of the roth Century.” When I was in Sooth 
America I found that not only wes my knowledge of the 
geography of the country extremely sketchy, but chat I knew 
practically nothing of its military history. The facts that 
Buenos Aires had been captured in 1806 by Brigadier-Gentral 
Beresford (afterwards the Marshal Beresford of Albuhera and 
the Peninsula) ; that he had lost the town and been a prisoner of 
the Spaniards ; that in 1807, General Whitelocke made an 
abortive attempt to recapture it; and that the colours of the 
gist Regiment (Highland Light Infantry) now hang in one 
of the churches in Buenos Aires, were all unknown to me. 
Still less did I know of the Declarations of Independence of 

2 Brigadier-Geneail Hoa. F. Stanley, Grenadier Guards. 
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1810, of of the fighting between the rebels, under command 
of the two great Generals San Martin and Bolivar, against 
the Spaniards; which resulted in the declarations, and the 
eventual evacuation of South America by Spain in 1824. 
It is a story which should be beter known. 

In January, 1910, I gave a lecture on the subject, ina curtailed 
In March, 1910, my most interesting four years’ appoint- 
ment came to an end, and I went on half-pay. But I had 
hardly begun to enjoy myself before I was offered the command 
of the East Lancashire Territorial Brigade for its annual train- 
subsequent camp on Salisbury Plain. I went to Manchester, 
and afier spending 2 little time there, we moved down to our 
Salisbury Plain Camp, where we trained as part of the East 
Lancashire Division. It was a very interesting experience 
and one which I was very glad to have had, as it gave me 
a knowledge and experience of the Territorial Army, which 
proved of the greatest value to me later on. The battalions 
were very keen and their work was excellent. I am glad to 
say that I was told quite lately thar to this day they remember 
how hard they were worked ! 

Our greatest thrill of this year was 2 visit to Lords to see 
my wile’s nephew, Bob Fowler, captain the Eton XI in the 
Etonand Harrow match. Tris known to this day as“ Fowler's 
year.” Up to within half an hour of the end, Exon’s position 
was hopeless. They had to follow on in the first innings, 
and in the second, they had lost five wickets for very few 
runs, and wanted a hundred more to save an innings defeat. 
Then came the turning point, when Fowler played 2 splendid 
innings of 64, and, backed up by the tail of his team, who 
madea magnificent stand, eventually left Harrow $5 runs to get 
to win. With his first ball Fowler bowled Wilson, who 
had made a big score in Harrow’s successful first innings. 
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Affer that, no Harrovian could look at his bowling. He 
took eight wickets for 23 runs, and Harrow were all out for 
45, Eton thus winning, by ten runs, one of the most remark- 
able cricket matches that ever was played. I well remember 
next day walking with my brother-inaw, his father, in the 
Park, at the Sunday after-church parade, which in those 
days was the fashion ; and the feeling of reflected glory which 
one had in hearing the congratulations which were showered 
upon him. 
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In the meantime, I had been offered the appointment of 
General Officer Commanding the New Zealand Forces. 
‘Asa result of the formation of the Imperial General Staff, 
various officers had gone to the Dominions in one capacity 
or another: Douglas Haig to India, Colin Mackenzie* to 
Canad2, Kirkpatrick? to Australia, and George Aston* to 
South Aftica. Their appointments were all either as Chief 
of the Staff or Inspector-General, and New Zealand was the 
only one\to ask for 2 G.O.C. The offer was, of course, 2 
most tempting one; but it was a long way to go, and I could 
not help having a feeling that one might in the Antipodes be 
out of sight and out of mind; more especially as I had been 
given to understand that I had a very good chance of being 
given command of a regular brigade, which was, and stll 
is, the surest road to promotion to general's rank. I consulted 
my friends, and many of them advised me not to go. The 
advice which influenced me most was that given me by Sir 
John French, Sir Ian Hamilton and Hany Rawlinson. I 
remember waylaying Sir Ian early one morning in the Park 
as he was coming in from riding (he was then Adjutant- 
General), and his counsel, based mainly, I believe, on my 
known predilection for work with mounted troops, was to go 
and work on the magnificent material of the New Zealand 
Mounted Rifles, whom he had known so well in South Africa. 
“ Rawly” was very much alive to the point of view of being 
out of sight and out of mind, and said it was a gamble, but 
1 Majoc-General Sir Colin Mackenzie. 

2 General Sir Geocge Kirkpatrick. 3 Licot.-General Sir George Aston. 
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that, on the whole, he thought I should go. Sir John really 
clinched the matter by saying that it was a great Imperial 
work, and that he thought, whatever happened, it was my 
duty to go and do it. The result was that I accepted and, 
of course, have never regretted it. 

In the autumn, Rawlinson asked for me to command the 
7th Infantry Brigade, on Salisbury Plain and at mancuvres, 
in place of Laurence Drummond, who was sick. As I was 
not sailing for New Zealand till October, it was possible for 
me to do it. Our side was commanded by General Sir 
Charles Douglas, who was then Commandé:-in-Chief of 
the Southern Command. General Plumer was our opponent 
with the Aldershot troops. It was a very enjoyable command, 
especially serving under “ Rawly,” and my brigade was in the 
thick of it all through. I was fortunate in having Hordern, 
Goth Rifles, 2s Brigade-Major. I remember that the opera- 
tions of the last day centred round Chiselbury Ring, which 
‘was vigorously attacked by all troops on both sides. Towards 
evening, I realized that my brigade was about the only one 
which had not attacked it, and thought this would never do. 
So I launched a vigorous attack upon it, but to this day, I 
am not sure whether it was occupied by our own side or by 
the enemy! Anyhow, perhaps fortunately for me, the cease 
fire sounded soon after my attack began. I then galloped off 
as fast as I could to the station, with only a very few days left 
in which to make final preparations for our embarkation. 

Before leaving, Lord Kitchener, who was then at home, 
sent for me. He explained all his ideas about the scheme 
of universal training which he had recommended to Australia 
and New Zealand, and I had a long and most interesting talk 
to him about my future work. 

I had managed to arrange to go via Canada and Australia, 
as I thought it would be a good thing to see something of the 
forces of both those countries before starting work in New 
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Zealand. Accordingly, we sailed on the Empress of Britain for 
Quebec, and on arrival there, found a charming invitation 
from Lord Grey, the Governor-General, to stay at Govern- 
ment House at Ouawa. We had experienced the thrills of 
entering the Suez Canal for the first time; of the first sight of 
Table Mountain from Table Bay; of emerging, through the 
narrow opening, into the magnificent harbour of Rio. To 
these, we could now add the first sight of Quebec from the 


St. Lawrence. It is most impressive. We stayed long enough 
to visit the Plains of Abraham and the Chateau Frontenac; 


__ also.to make an expedition into the country, before going on 


to Montreal, where we had a few days. From Ottawa I went 


“to visie che Military College at Kingston, of which an old 


friend, Colonel Crowe, R.A., who had been at the Staff 
College with me, was then commandant. 

From Kingston, I went to stay at Newhaven in Connecticut 
with Professor Hiram Bingham, who was then lecturer on 
South American History at Yale University.1 Under his 
guidance, I visited and saw the sights of New York, and then, 
with him, motored through New England to West Point, 
where Gencral Barry was commandant. I had 2 most inter- 
€sting visit, and General Barry not only ensured that I saw 
everything that was to be seen, but insisted on having a full- 
dress review order parade of the cadets for my benefit. 

From West Point I went on to Niagara, where my wife 
(whom the Greys had kindly kept at Ottawa in the mean- 
time) met me, and after visiting the Falls, we proceeded to 
Toronto. Both in Montreal, and in Toronto, we were 
hospitably entertained and looked after by relations of my 
mother’s who lived in these places. At Toronto we dined 
with the Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Gibson. From 
Toronto we travelled on to Winnipeg, where I was most inter- 
1 He served in the Great War with the aviation corps of the U.S. Army 
and subsequently became a Senator. 
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ested to meet General Sam Steele, Colonel Victor Williams, 
and other distinguished Canadian soldiers, and to see the 
headquarters of the Canadian Mounted Police, of which one 
had always heard so much. 

We spent the night at Banff, and thought that the place and 
scenery came well up to all that one had always heard of it. 
Next morning, in comfortable time before the advertised time 
for the departure of our train, my wife and I thought that we 
would walk down to the station, which we accordingly pro- 
ceeded to do. Before we had gone very far, we saw 2 train 
puffing out of the station, and at the same time, the hotel bus 
came galloping down from the hotel and dashed past us on 
to the station. It appeared that the hotel had been given the 
wrong time of departure, and that the train which we saw 
going out of the station was ours. There were about twenty 
or thirty of us who were left behind ; some of whom, like 
myself, were due to catch steamers for Australia or Japan, at 
Vancouver. But the station-master was very casual about it. 
He did not seem to care whether we ‘were left behind or not, 
and was altogether most unhelpful; in fact he said that there 
was nothing to be done. Fortunately, however, I had 2 
letter to Sir Thomas O’Shaughnessy, who was then 
omnipotent on the Canadian Pacific Railway, and I insisted 
on being put on the telephone to the nearest superintendent 
of the line—I think at Calgary. The latter, after hearing my 
explanation, said that he would stop the tain at the next 
station and send back for us. Accordingly, after a few hours, 
back came the engine and observation car of our train, into 
which our party got, and, occupying all the best seats of the 
observation car, artived in triumph at Lake Louise, to the 
of the train who had had to wait for us. 

We were long enough at Vancouver to see something of it, 
and then embarked on board the S.S. Mekura, We found 
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the Harrowbys, and various Australians and New Zealanders, 
on board, and had a most interesting voyage via Honolulu, 
Fanning Island and Fiji, to Australia. At Honolulu, Hiram 
Bingham had given us introductions to some kind friends, 
who drove us out to the historic Nuuanu Pali and other places 
of interest. We also visited the wonderful aquarium, saw 
some Hawaian dancing and, for the first time, surf-bathing. 
Fanning Island and Suva (Fiji) both emphasized the charm 
of these Pacific Islands, and we only wished that we could 


~-~have’ stayed longer to see more of them. 


On arrival at Brisbane in Queensland, I was met by Colonel 
Lyster, who was commanding the Australian Forces there, 
and Major (as I think he then was) Harry Chauvel, with 
whom I was afterwards to serve on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
and in Egypt. On arrival at Sydney, I proceeded by train to 
Melbourne to stay with Lord Dudley, who was then Gover- 
nor-General. From there, I went with Generals Bridges and 
Kirkpatrick to inspect 2 place called Duntroon, where the 
Australian Government was contemplating the establishment 
ofa military college. They were anxious that we should send 
our New Zealand cadets to the college, and it was with this 


~ object in view that I was taken to see the proposed site and to 


hear all about it., While there we heard of what was described 
as “a wildcat scheme” to build a new capital at a place 
called Canberra quite near. 

On returning to Sydney I met the other British officers who 
had been appointed to my staff: Lieut-Colonel Heard of 
the Northumberland Fusiliers, who was to be Director of 
Military Education and Training; Lieut—Colonel Burnett- 
Stuart of the Rifle Brigade, who was to be Director of Military 
Operations and Intelligence; and Captain Spencer-Smith, 
R.A., who was to be my personal staff officer. They had 
come out by the Suez Canal. With them we embarked on 
the Manuks, and in due course arrived at Wellington. 
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Lorp Istincrox, who was then Governor, had very kindly 
asked us to stay at Government House till we could find a 
house for ourselves. We were met by Colonels Robin and 

of the New Zealand Military Forces, and various 
other officers. After calling upon Sit Joseph Ward, who 
yas then Prime Minister, and talking to senior New Zealand 
staff officers, I soon realized that before we could begin any 
training there was a great deal of spade-work to be done, in 
the way of deciding how the scheme of universal training had 
best be put into force, and what the future organization of the 
New Zealand Army was to be. It was quite evident char the 
New Zealand Parliament, on Lord Kitchener's advice, had 
passed their universal service law with very little idea of how 
it was to be put into practice. Before anything else could be 
done, the policy regarding this law had to be thought out and 
settled. 


In the meantime, my wife set to work to wy and find a 
house, which was not at all easy. The Mayfair of Wellington 
agents, and everybody we consulted, seemed to think it quite 
out of the question that we could live anywhere excepe there. 
However, not to be deterred, my wife explored other parts 
and eventually found a charming litle bungalow out at 
Oriental Terrace, overlooking the harbour, not too far from 
the military headquarters, with a lovely view, and a bit of 
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garden. From a social point of view we were, I think, the 
pioneers of this particular locality. Not long afterwards, one 
of the leaders of fashion in New Zealand, after visiting us, 
stopped at the top of the steps, surveyed our wonderful view, 
and said she had no idea that the slums of Wellington were 
so nice ! 

After a great deal of planning and cogitating, I decided that 
the first things to be done while the plans for reorganization 


~_Awere being carried out, were to start a school of instruction for 


officers, and to tour the Dominion, explaining to all classes of 
the Community how the scheme, on which they had rather 
lightheartedly embarked, was to be put into operation. We 
started the camp carly in 1911, and assembled there all com- 
manders and staffs of the four military districts, all command- 
ing officers, and all candidates for the New Zealand Staff 
Corps which was to be formed. The camp was an unquali- 
fied success. On its conclusion, the new Staff Corps was 
established and the appointments to all commands were 


settled and confirmed. 
After visiting the four centres, and inspecting all military 


establishments, coast defences, etc., I started, as arranged, to 
tour the country. It was 2 curious and most interesting 


‘experience, and one might really have been a candidate for 


Parliament. Wherever I went I had to make speeches to large 


~ andiénees, and explain the working of the defence scheme. 


I also interviewed deputations of business men, farmers, 
clergymen, anxious mothers, and all classes of the community, 


~~ and explained to them how the scheme was going to affect 


Most of the year was spent in this way, and in completing 
the organization. I eventually decided that in each district 
there should be a mounted brigade and an infantry brigade; 
which meant a total of twelve regiments of mounted rifles, 
and sixteen battalions of infantry. These were formed from 
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the existing scattered squadrons and companies, of which the 
volunteer forces of the country had hitherto consisted, and 7 
made a point of retaining 2s far as possible all the old names 
and traditions of the volunteer force. I am glad to say that 
these names were maintal throughout the Great War, and 
are still in use. 

Tt was impossible, during the first year, to arrange for camps 
on any large scale, as neither uniforms nor equipment could be 
got ready in time. Before we could attempt to go to camp the 

ization, ions, etc., had to be completed. Dating 
wi-his time Treceived the greatest help and encouragement from 

Sir Joseph Ward, the Prime Minister, who wes also Minister 
of Defence; and_—when he went home for an Imperial Con- 
ference_from the Hon. George Fowlds, who acted as Defence 
Minister in his absence. 


Tin che meantime a cadet organization had been started.and 
got going. For these cadet companies, which numbered 363, 


and difficulties. Though the call to training had as a rule 
conscientious objectors to be dealt with. It was difficult to 
cope with the later without making martyrs of them; but 
although, at one time, they gave 2 good deal of trouble, in 
the end they were in such a hopeless minority that their efforts 
to stir up trouble met with scant success. Among the deputa- 
tions with which I had to deal was one of Quakers from home, 
but when they saw how the scheme was working, their pro- 
tests against our form of military training were very half-hearted. 
When I eventually said good-bye to their leader, on his sailing 
for home, it was practically settled between us that, when the 
War with Germany came, he would join my staff! Iam 
only sorry chat, in the hustle, I never had an opportunity of 
clinching the matter. 

Later in the year, I was invited to go to Australia, to visit 
our cadets at the Australian Military College at Duntroon, 
to see a big parade of cadets which was to be held by the 

in Melbourne, and to confer on various 
tatters with the Australian military authorities. The cadet 
parade, numbering 18,000, was most impressive, and the 
enthusiasm as they marched past the Town Hall—where the 
Governor-General, Lord Denman, stood, and on whose staff 
I rode for the occasion—was tremendous. During the visit 
to Duntroon, where I found our cadets very happy, I again 
heard of the plan to establish 2 federal capital at Canberra, 
close by, and this time was shown plans of it; but those who 
showed them were very sceptical as to whether they would 
really be put into execution, and the idea was still looked 
upon as rather visionary. 

We stayed with Sir John and Lady Fuller (Sir John then 
being Governor of Victoria), saw the Melbourne Cup in 
great luxury and comfort from his box, and were much 
amused by an incident which showed that the State jealousy 
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of the Federal Government was very much in evidence. It 
appeared that, for the State Governor’s procession to the course, 
it had always hitherto been the custom for him to have an 
escort of Victorian mounted troops; but upon applying for 
it on this occasion, his staff were told that he could not have 
it, as all troops now belonged to the Commonwealth, and an 
escort could only be provided for the Governor-General. 
When Sir John’s Ministers of the Victorian Parliament heard 
of this, they were furious, and at once made ents for 
the country to be scoured to buy the best horses obtainable, 
on which to mount the Victorian Mounted Police. This 
force was then put into a gorgeous uniform of blue and silver, 
and up drove the State Governor to the races with a magnifi- 
cent and glittering escort of them. The Governor-General 
arrived a little later, with his escort of Australian Light Horse 
in rather indifferent and drab khaki, and mounted on horses 
which were not a patch on those of the police. 


From Melbourne we paid a visit to Bendigo, and went down : 


a gold-mine; then visited the Fullers again, at their country 
house at Macedon, and stayed with the Governor-General 
and Lady Denman, before re-embarking for New Zealand. 
For 1913, 1 was determined to hold brigade camps, inspite 
of a good deal of opposition from my staff, who insisted, with 
some reason, that we were trying to Ay before we could walk, 
and that it was a far too ambitious project. However, F was 
firmly of opinion, and always have been, that, impoztant as 
preliminary training and grounding may be, it is still more 
important to let people see the higher organizations and the 
higher training up to which they have to work. In this par- 
ticular instance I felt pretty sure that there was no time to be 
lost in establishing the higher formations before we should be 
called upon to furnish an expeditionary force. Accordingly, 
the brigade camps were held, and were again an unqualified 
success, as the battalion camps had been the previous year. 
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They were of the utmost value in letting all commanders, and 
in fact all ranks, realize that if they ever had to fight, it would 
be in higher formations, of which they had never had previous 


experience. 

My third Minister of Defence, the Hon. Arthur Myers, had 
been most helpful, and had backed me up in all that had 
hitherto been done. I now had, with the advent of a new 
Government, my fourth Minister, in the person of Colonel 
‘the Hon. James Allen;. a very keen volunteer officer who 
had been at Clifton and Cambridge. He threw himself most 
enthusiastically. and whole-heartedly into the task of forging 
the New Zealand Army into 2 mould which would enable 
it to take its share\in any eventuality for which it might be 
required by the Empire. After consultation with him, he 
agreed that it was desirable that I should go to England and 
_-easure that our training was being carried on on the same lines 
as that at home; confer with the War Office, attend 
“Mancuvres, and generally make certain that we were up to 
“date as far as was possible. Up to this time, I had kept in 

‘ with 
Henry Wilson, Repington (still military correspondent of The 
—Times) and others. But I felt that personal contact would 
now be very useful. 

“We sailed fiom Auckland in July in the S.S. Tabiti, via 
America. She was a regular old tub, full of B flats, ffom 
which my wife fed from cabin to cabin; eventually fetching 
ip in one on deck, alongside a horse-box, in which stood 2 
one-eyed circus horse, who occasionally put his head in at her 
window. He had a glass eye! Our first port of call was at 

2 dependency of New Zealand. The next was 

Tahiti, « lovely island, of which perhaps our most vivid recol- 
lection is the all-pervading smell of copra. I spent a good deal 
of time writing articles about the New Zealand Army for the 
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published in these periodicals. Arriving at San Francisco by 
the Golden Gate, we were met by an officer of the United 
States Army, who was attached to me during our stay. The 
General in Command was most kind and hospitable, and 
showed me all round the defences of the port. We also paid 
a delightful visit to Mr. and Mrs. McDuffie, to whom we had 
an introduction from my friend Hiram Bingham, at their 


attractive villa at Oakland, on the opposite side of the Bay, 


They took us for long drives which gave us a good idea of the” 
charm of California. From San Francisco, we journeyed via 


Salt Lake City and Denver, to visit the Cavalry School 
Fort Riley, and the Aldershot of the United States Army 
Fort Leavenworth. To visit the lamer we stayed at Kani 
City, where the heat at that time of year was temific. 


there, we travelled via Detroit up to Canila dal guar tiie’ 
might again get in touch with the Canadian military authori~ 


ties. We did not, however, stop more than a short time any 
where, but got a ship from Quebec, which landed us home 
time to see some of our relations, and for me to visit the Wz 
Office, before August 12th, when I was due to shoot grouse: 
Aran. After a delightful visit to Scotland we came Sou 
again, and in company with Kiggell ? I attended mance 


I do not remember much about the manceuvres of this _ 


but I saw all that was to be seen, and no doubt, at the 
picked up much useful information. The visit fom which T 
derived most profit was one to Sir Douglas Haig, who was now 
Commander-in-Chief at Aldershot. He was very insistent 
that I should see everything possible of all the up-to-date 
organization and latest equipment of his command, and, with 
conspicuous foresight, impressed upon me the likelihood that 
it would not be long before I should be called upon to produce 
an expeditionary force from New Zealand, for service in 
1 Lieut.-General Sir Lancelot Kiggell, first Chief of the Staff to Lord Haig 
during the Great War. 
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Europe. Jack Seely (now Lord Mottistone), who was 
Secretary of State for War, and with whom I had paced the 
terrace of the House of Commons for an hour or more, imme- 


after my arrival in England, had been equally insistent. 


At his direction, I had spent a good part of my holiday in 
Scotland writing 2 paper on the organization and character- 
istics of the New Zealand Forces, which was duly printed 
and circulated. 


“During this visit to Aldershot, I had my first Aight in an 
eroplane from Cove Common, and was thrilled at fying 
the Long Valley and Czsar’s Camp and all the familiar 
ending with a circle round our old house, Crow- 


of ant oon el poe 


"We had settled to return by the Suez Canal, so when the 


Hime came, we crossed to the Continent, and after spending a 


ew very pleasant days in Paris, travelled on to Italy. I had 


been in Italy before, but my wife knew the country 
well, and under her guidance, I enjoyed immensely 
¢ Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome and Naples, at each 
which places we spent 2 few days, eventually embarking 


BN Wecilid Sor Alexandria, ona Germain lines. Tt is curi- 


ous how to remember that the prospect and atmosphere of war 
were so all prevailing that we felt distinctly uncomfortable at 
being on board a German ship, and that the attitude of the 
ship’s company to British passengers was distinctly unfriendly 
though perfectly civil. From Alexandria we went up by 
train to Cairo, and were there met by an old friend, Colonel 
Jimmy Watson—well known 2s Watson Pacha—who had 

1 Colonel Cody, the great showman, must have had special permission 
fiom the War Offfice to carry out his experiments at Aldershot. 
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been Lord Kitchener’s A.D.C. and fidus Achates for many years 
in the Sudan and South Affica, and had now rejoined him 
on his appointment as Consul-General in Egypt. From 
Cairo, we took the first train up to Luxor and Assouan, and 
were thrilled to see for the first time the wonders of Karnak 
and the Tombs of the Kings. On our return we went to 
stay with the Byngs (he was now General Officer Command- 
ing the British Forces in Egypt), and from their hospitable 
house visited all the sights of Cairo, and had our first intro- 
duction to the i 


Pyramids. 
Lord Kitchener invited us to luncheon, and in doing so 
beforehand. 


said that I was to come and see him an hour 

‘After a long conversation about the raining of the New 
Zealand Forces, and a great deal of cross-cxamination as to 
how the scheme was working, the Field-Marshal said he had 
heard that Kirkpatrick was leaving Australia and that he 
thought it would be a very good thing if I succeeded him. I 
was much taken aback, and by no means enamoured of the 
proposal. I had already done three years in New Zealand, 


and was very keen to complete my work there during the” 
fourth; and apart from the question of leaving New Zealand, ~~ 


I was not altogether inclined to embark on a fresh appointment 


in the Antipodes. But K., as was his wont, would not hear 


of my objections, and insisted on sending of a cable to the 
Australian Prime Minister suggesting that I should sake Kirk- 
patrick’s place. I was not really quite so unhappy about it/as 
I might have been, because, ftom what I had heard, I felt pretty 
surethat the Australian Government would appoint one of their 
own soldiers to succeed Kirkpatrick. As far as my own predi- 
lection went, there was nothing I would have liked better than to 
serve in Australia, where I had already made many friends, and 
whose soldiers I knew to be amongst the finest in the world. 
Continuing our journey, we joined the S.S. Omieto at 
Post Said, where I found my New Zealand A.D.C., Tahu 
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Rhodes, Grenadier Guards, on board. On arrival at Perth, 
I received a cable from the Australian Minister of Defence, 
Senator Millen, asking me to go and see him immediately the 
ship berthed at Melbourne. He received me with great kind- 
ness and courtesy, and spoke in most Aattering terms of how 

the Australian Government would have been to have 
me; but, as I had expected, he said it had been decided that 
__Kirkpatrick’s successor was to be one of their own officers. 
The Prime Minister and his colleagues then entertained me to 


; “Lord Kitchener’s plan had matured. 
After a night or two spent with the Paynes in Melbourne, 
“we went on by train to pick up our ship for New Zealand 
at Sydney, where we stayed at Admiralty House with the 
“King-Halls. On artival there we found that a dock strike, 
which in ourabsence had taken place in New Zealand, was still 
goitig on, and that the regular service of steamers between 
Australia andNew Zealand was hopelessly interrupted. 
However, we managed to get on to the Victoriz, which was 
——serammed. The seas were rough, and we had altogether 

rather 2 disagreeable voyage back to Auckland. There, we 
found that the strike had been a very serious and unpleasant 
‘affair, and that Colonel Heard, who had been commanding in 
my absence, had been ordered by the Government to call out 
troops. This he very wisely objected to doing, but many of 
them volunteered as special constables and at Wellington, 
the Mounted Rifles, camouflaged in this way, had made short 
work of the strikers. Mounted, and armed with stock-whips, 
they rode through the town, and not only effectively dispersed 
riotous gatherings but pursued the rioters into the houses, and 
then deale with them in such a manner that they had litle 
stomach for a continuance of law-breaking. 
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I do not think I have anything particular to record of our 
life and activities, which were as strenuous as ever, during the 
close of the year 1913 and the beginning of 1914. It had been 
arranged while I was at home that General Sir lan Hamilton, 
who was then Inspector-General of the Overseas Forces, 
should visit Australia and New Zealand during the camping 
season of 1914. On the voyage home from Canada, in 1913, 
I had been on the same ship with him, returning from a tour 
of inspection in that Dominion, and had been able to make 
preliminary arrangements with Ellison who was now his 
staff officer. His views and mine were much the same; he 
was entirely in accord with my idea that we should launch out 
more ambitiously than ever, and that for the third year of 
our training we should have camps of all arms, and what 
virtually amounted to divisional manceuvres. Plans for four 
big camps, one in each military district, were accordingly 
prepared. 

Early in 1914, we had a delightful visit from Lord and 
Lady Grey. After the termination of his Governor-General- 
ship of Canada, he had conceived the idea of a vast Empire 
building, in the heart of London, in which were to be housed 
under the same roof, the High Commissioners and representa- 
tives of all the self-governing Dominions. With his usual 
boyish zeal, he had set out to tour the Empire in furtherance 
of the project. As always, he fired everybody with whom he 
came in contact with his own enthusiasm, but the practical 
difficulties of the scheme were immense, and before there was 
any chance of its maturing, the War supervened. 

* In due course Sir Ian arrived, with Ellison, and 

R.A., his personal. staff officer. Colonel Allen and I met 

him at the Bluff, and after inspecting the cadets at various 

centres we took him to stay at 2 delightful station in Otago 

called Gladbrook, where we were most hospitably entertained 

by Sir John Roberts. From there, the Inspector-General 
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visited the camp of the Otago district at Matarae, and saw 2 
combined operation of all arms against a skeleton enemy, in 
which the Otago Infantry Brigade and supporting artillery 
acquitted themselves most creditably. The day finished with 
a wide flanking movement and excellent dismounted action 
against the enemy's Bank, by the brigade of Otago Mounted 
Rifles. From Otago, we travelled northwards, stopping at all 
the centres to inspect the cadets, old soldiers, rifle clubs, coast 
defences, etc. 

From Christchurch we visited the camp at Mount Torlesse, 
lent by Major P. H. Johnson, where most of the troops of the 
Canterbury Military District were assembled, and Sir Tan 
saw a similar field-day in which horse, foot and artillery were 
all engaged. Te was here that, in talking to the commander 
of the Mounted Rifles Brigade, he pointed out a particular 
line of country over which he thought the advance should take 
place, and said it was a pity they could not go that way, 2s 
it seemed to be too much intersected with wire fences. To this, 
the commander of the brigade at once replied that wire would 
not stop them, and without any more ado, proceeded to lead 
a considerable portion of his brigade over several wire fences, 
most of the horses jumping them beautifully in full view of the 
InspectotGeneral, and much to his edification. He also 
visited a supplementary camp of this district at Tapawera 
near Nelson. 

In the Wellington Military District the camp was at Taka- 
pau on the station of Mr. Sydney Johnston, where Sir Jan 
stayed, and again we had a field-day of all arms, which went 
off most successfully. At Hautapu Camp near Auckland 
Governor, Lord Liverpool, and by a considerable number of 
old soldiers of the British Army. Auckland was originally 
a pensioner settlement from the Maori wars, in which it is not 
generally known that thirteen British infantry battalions were 
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at different times engaged. The citizen army acquitted them- 
selves equally well next day at field operations. 

After Sir Ian had been to Rotorua and seen something of 
the country, he departed, expressing himself as well pleased 
with all he had seen, which amounted to practically the whole 
of the citizen army and cadets of the Dominion. 

Immediately war was declared, or it might have been even 
earlier, the New Zealand Government offered to send an 
expeditionary force, and asked how they could best help: 
A cable arrived in the very early days, asking them to send an 
expedition to capture Samoa. For this I was not altogether 
unprepared, as I had received a private letter from Henry 
Wilson, the previous year, in which he stated that in the 
event of a war with Germany this would probably be the first 
step New Zealand would be asked to undertake. In a very 
short time, the Wellington Infantry Battalion and Battery, 
with Engineers, Army Service Corps, Medical and other 
services all complete, were mobilized and ready for service. 
Captain Hall-Thompson, R.N., the naval adviser to the 
New Zealand Government, commandeered and fitted out, in 
an incredibly short space of time, two steamships which were 
in the harbour, and the expedition sailed under command of 
Colonel Logan. It met with practically no opposition, and 
the islands were successfully occupied. 

At the same time, our plans for the cfeation of an expedi- 
tionary force were approved by the Government/and set in 
motion. The result was to be 2 mixed force consisting of a 
brigade of infantry, a brigade of mounted rifles, an artillery 
brigade, and auxiliary troops in proportion, with 2 divisional 
headquarters, in anticipation of the augmentation of the force 
to a division, should it eventually be required. Volunteers 
were called for from all units of the citizen army, each existing 
battalion of the various military districts providing one com- 
pany towards the infantry brigade, and similarly, each mounted 
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this way, to take two examples, the existing peace-time Auck- 
land Infantry Brigade provided a company from each of its 


the Canterbury Mounted Rifles. The rest of the force was 


short notice. ‘My time was much taken up attending confer- 
ences with the Governor, Cabinet meetings, etc. ; but, thanks 
to my excellent staff, and our preliminary arrangements, the 
work of mobilization proceeded very smoothly and in a very 
short time we were-ready to sail. 

We gave up our liouse, sold our furniture, and all prepara- 
tions for embarkation were complete, when suddenly the 
Gecman warships Schamborst and Gneisenau appeared on the 
scene. The question at once arose as to whether it would be 
safe, or possible, ro let us sail without an adequate escort, 
which would take some time to provide. We, of course, 
chafed at the delay, and feared that, if we did not take the risk, 
the war'might be over before we could get to France. But in 
the New Zealand Cabinet, predent counsels prevailed, and 
though most of the force had actually embarked on board the 
transports, we had to disembark. The troops returned to 
their camps, and we to our now practically empty house. 
However, the delay gave an excellent opportunity to all units 
of the force to establish their organization and administration, 
as well as for much useful training. I was able to pay visits 
to the different camps, and altogether to establish the force on 
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a sounder footing than it would have been had we sailed as 
early as was at first intended. 

The enthusiasm throughout the Dominion, and the response 
to the call for volunteers, was most remarkable. We were 
able to pick and choose the very best of both officers and men. 
All classes of the community vied with each other to help us 
in every possible way and, personally, during my visits to the 
various parts of the Dominion prior to sailing, I was received 
with extraordinary kindness. I still treasure on’ my watch- 
chain a little medallion given me by 2 Roman Catholic priest 
at Timaru, which he said had been blessed by the Pope, 
and which he hoped would act as a charm for me throughout 
the War. 

Before sailing, too, I was summoned to a meeting at the 
Parliament House where the Prime Minister, before an 
assemblage of Ministers, M.P.s and mayors, addressed me 
in most flattering terms, saying that the people of New 
Zealand intended to present me with 2 Sword of Honour 
and that the order for it had gone to London. The sword, 
a beautiful one by Wilkinson, was eventually presented to 
me during the War, by the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand. 

During this period of waiting, the rebellion in South 
Africa had broken out, and it was arranged that when we did 
sail, we were to proceed to Durban; there to be at the dis- 
posal of the South African Government should our services 
be required. At last, on October 12th, we sailed in ten 
transports, escorted by H. M. ships Minotaur, Philomel, Psyche, 
Pyremus, and a Japanese cruiser, the Ibuki. After a last few 
days spent at Government House with Lord and Lady Liver- 
pool, my wife and I embarked on the transport Maunganui and 
sailed for Australi2, where our contingent was to be joined 
ee 
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My feelings on leaving New Zealand were very mixed. 
To set forth to war at the head of such a magnificent force was 
a proud moment of my life; but I left the shores of the Domin- 
ion, possibly never to see them again, with the greatest regret. 
I had spent four of the best years of my life in the country, 
and they had been very happy. I can honestly say I had never 
worked so hard before; not even in the strenuous days of the 
Mounted Infantry organization, or of the work of a general 
staff officer at Aldershot. When not actually touring the 


country and doing the speechifying and explaining (which 


"should really have been the job of those who started the scheme 


of universal maining) or attending camps and staff tours, 
inspecting drili-halls, coast defences, cadets, rifle clubs and 
other organizations, I was immersed daily in a mass of papers 
and details of all sorts. I was in my office daily by 9.30 2.m., 
and seldom left it, except for a short luncheon interval, or in 

to 2 siimmons from the Governor or the Minister of 
Defence, till late in the evening. I was then generally pursued 


_ by an orderly with a bagful of papers, upon which I was 


frequently engaged till the small hours of the morning. But 


I do not mean to pretend that it was all work and no play. 


We dined out occasionally, and had dinner-parties of our 
own and other social engagements. 

I was very fortunate in having the services of a considerable 
number of excellent officers from home. Lieut—-Colonel 
(now General Sir John) Burnet-Stuart was my right-hand 
man in all the difficult spade work which had to be done; 
not only as regards the organization of the forces, but in the 
inception of all the necessary arrangements for carrying out the 
provisions of the Defence Act. He was most ably assisted 
by Captain (subsequently Major-General Sir George) 
Richardson of the New Zealand Staff Corps, and the work 
they did was of incalculable value. So exacting was it that 
Burnett-Stuart broke down from overwork, and had to go 
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home; and a vacancy arising for a New Zealand student at 
the Staff College, I had to send Richardson home to fill it, 
as the best officer available from the Dominion. Richardson’s 
career, starting in New Zealand as 2 master-gunner sent out 
from the Royal Artillery at home, and ending, after the Great 
War, as Administrator of Samoa, is a very remarkable one; 
comparable with those of the many soldiers of the British 
Army who by sheer merit, capacity and hard work have 
risen from the ranks to be General Officers. 

Colonel Napier Johnston, R.A., who had been with the 
New Zealand Forces before, did yeoman service as chief of 
the artillery; as did Knox, R.A.S.C., head ‘of the supply 
and transport branches, and subsequently Quartermaster- 
General. I always had the most loyal help and support from 
Colonel Heard as Director of Military Training, and Colonels 
Robin, New Zealand Staff Corps (till he went home to 
represent the Dominion at the War Office), Chaytor—also 
New Zealand Staff Corps—and Hon. R. H. Collins, Royal 
Berkshire Regiment, at the head of the Adjutant-General’s 
and Quartermaster-General’s departments. Colonel W..G. 
Braithwaite, Royal Welch Fusiliers, sailed with us as Senior 
General Staff Officer of the N.Z.E.F. As my personal staff 
officer and military secretary, Captain Drummond Spencer 
Smith, R.A., was invaluable. 

The Press, the public, and politicians of all parties, of the 
Dominion had been on the whole most helpful. “As regards 
the Press, I have in my scrap-book many leading articles from 
newspapers of all shades of opinion which are very flattering 
to one’s self-esteem; and, on the other hand, a goodly collec- 
tion of abusive lemers from conscientious objectors and others. 
It is 2 curious irony of fate that, for my benefit, conscientious 
objectors should have chalked on the statue of my uncle at 
Christchurch “ To Hell with Godley.” 

T had little time or opportunity for indulging in all the sport 
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for which New Zealand is famous. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, the only shooting I had, during my four years in the 
Dominion, was an early morning duck-shoot in the Waikato, 
and a day after quail near Nelson. One year I hired, for a 
very small sum, 2 “ block,” about the size of 2 Scotch deer 
forest, in Otago; but at the last minute was prevented from 
going there. Spencer-Smith and one of the Governor's 
A.D.C.s, who went in my place, each came back with three 


_ magnificent heads. The only stalking I managed was a day 
4 inthe Wairarapa and a day from Nelson. I went for a night 


day's fishing there later; that was all, in the fishing line. The 


only hunting in the Dominion was of the hare. Both my 
wife and I had a few days with O’Rorke’s harriers in the 


the hospitable houses of Alec 


~ Boyle, Fred Pyne, Arthur Rhodes, George Gould and 


Benton Francis at Chacierk; Mr. T. C. Williams at 


cannot end this account of our time in New Zealand 

Bn 5 aod men nil iene aaeee 

primarily affected by the scheme of universal taining. I 

cannot do better than give figures, which speak for themselves. 
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In December 1911, according to the provisions of the Act, 
27,080 men were liable for service, and 28,435 registered their 
names and willingness to be enrolled; * the surplus being 
accounted for by the insistence on being enlisted of men who 
could not be passed altogether medically fit, and who we had 
not the heart to refuse. For the years 1913 and r9rq, the 
percentage of attendance at the annual camps was 83-78 per 
cent. and 83-31 per cent. After deducting those who were 
sick, or had leave, the percentage of absentees was 7-15 pet 
cent. and 10-44 per cent., which considering the scattered 
population and the great distances to come to camp that were 
in some cases entailed—especially in the latter year—was a 
good indication of the prevailing keenness to serve. In the 
case of the Mounted Rifles, it was not uncommon for men to 
ride fifty or sixty miles to do their military service; while as 
regards the infantry, there were many cases of men walking 
great distances to their drills and camps. A case came under 
my notice, in a country district, where! a cadet, whose father 
could not provide him with any means of locomotion, lived 
twelve miles from the nearest drillcentre. Somehow or 
other, however, either walking or getting lifts, he was a 


financed. 

The New Zealand Army, as Sir Ian Hamilton saw it in 
1914, was composed of splendid material, and it is no wonder 
that I was proud of the share which I had had in the making of 
it, and of setting forth in command of its Expeditionary Force. 

3 30,000 was to be the establishment of the Citizen Force. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Great War; Egypt 


Ow October 15th, the ships from Lyttelton, Port Chalmers 
and Auckland were assembled in Wellington harbour and, 
at 6.a.m./on that date, the ten transports, with their escort of 
four cruisers, weighed anchor and slipped into Cook’s Stzaits. 
Our first port of call was Hobart, which, after six rather 
rough days’ voyage, we were very glad to see. Practically 
the whole force went ashore for a route march, and, after 
_ picking up the Australian troops of Tasmania, we headed 
for Albany. The swell in the Australian Bight again made 
things rather uncomfortable, especially for the horses. Be- 


-_tween rough weather and fog, it was thirteen days after our 


~ start before we steamed into Albany harbour. Here assembled 


_ the twenty-six transports which carried the 1st Australian 


_ Division. Our two old “P” class cruisers went back to 
New Zealand and were replaced by two Australian cruisers, 
Sydney and Melbourne. This huge convoy of thirty-six mans- 
ports must have been a terrible responsibility for Captain 
(subsequently Admiral Sir Edward) Kiddle of the Minotaur, 
who was in command of the escort. He had been at the 
Royal Naval School with me. The Schernborst, Gneiseneu 
and Enders were, for all we knew, within reach. The speed of 
the transports varied considerably; there was a great deal of 
straggling at first, and the station keeping could be described 
asanything but good. The discipline, too, of all the ships, as 
regarded the darkening of lights, left much to be desired, but, 
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after the making of many peremptory signals, things improved, 
and I think, before the Minotewr parted with us, the convoy 
was sailing in very good shape. On November sth the 
Minotaur departed. Her place at the head of the convoy 
was taken by the Melbourne, with the Ibski to starboard and 
the Sydney to port. 

Atabout the same time, we got news of the battle of Coro- 
nel, and as we neared the Cocos Islands, wireless S. O. S. 
messages to say that a strange warship was approaching the 
islands. To the best of my recollection, it was realized at 
once by the captain of the Melbourne, who was now if com= 


Our Convoy and Sinking of Emden 


commander, Captain Miiller, would have been very likely 
to do—she had steamed into the middle of the convoy and 
dealt destruction on every hand ! 
Leaving the Syduey to follow, we continued our 

and soon afterwards H.M.S. Hampshire was ahead of us to 
take the place of the Minoteur. We went into Colombo 
harbour and very shortly in came the Sydney with the prisoners 
and wounded of the Emden. The prisoners were distributed 
among the Australian and New Zealand transports, and a 


= ¢ young Wiirtemberg officer was sent to the Maunganui. Tahu 


mand of the convoy, that this must be the Emde, He could 


not leave the convoy himself to investigate,/so had to send 
the Sydney, and at the same time ordered the Ibithi actoss fom 
starboard to port to take her place. It was a great sight to 
see the Japanese ship steaming across the head of the convoy — 


at the utmost speed of which she was capable. Seas were _ 


breaking over her bows, while behind them her fiannels 


belched forth huge columns of dense black smoke; 2nd in 


the midst of the smoke and spray, few an enormous ensign” 
of the Rising Sun. The impression it gave was that she was 
furious at not being sent on the Sydney's mission. This ail 


took place in the early morning, and at about'eleven o'clock ~ 


messages arrived to say that the strange ship was the Emden; 
that she had been beached and practically destroyed, and had 
surrendered. My wife had the curious experience, having 
gone to her bath rather late, of hearing faintly from the port 
hole close to the level of the sea, the sound of the guns carried 
across the water. It was an auspicious first action of the 
Australian Navy. We had actually passed the Cocos Islands 
in the darkness. It is interesting to reflect by what a narrow 
margin the Emden must have missed us. What damage she 
might have done, and what numbers of transports she might 
have sunk, if, throwing prudence to the winds—as her gallant 
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“port of call was Aden, where we found the harbour full of 
“ships carrying a Territorial Division to India. Here the Ibuki 
Ie us, and very sory we were to part company with her. 
I had paid her a visit of inspection which was a curious 
expericnce; built as she was for a little Japanese ship’s com- 


after-this—I think during our passage through the 
Red Sea—we heard that the Australian and New Zealand 
troops were to be formed into an army corps under the com- 
mand of General Birdwood, and that we were to disembark in 
Egypt. We were hardly into the Canal before we were hailed 
by Indian troops on the banks. At Port Said our prisoners 
were transferred to the Hampshire. We then steamed on to 
Alexandria, and arrived on December 3rd, the voyage having 
taken seven weeks ffom New Zealand. The harbour at 
Alexandria presented 2 wonderful sight, being full of trans- 
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Ports, captured ships and craft of all kinds. Our voyage 
had been completed with wonderfully few casualties, and we 
artived with both men and horses fit and in good heart. Troop 
trains were waiting for us, and we were sent on our way to 
Cairo, which proved to be our destination. 

Our camp was Zeitoun, near Heliopolis. The bulk of the 
Australians were on the other side of Cairo, near Mena House, 
with their Light Horse at Madi, on the way to Helouan. My 
wife and I went to the Heliopolis Hotel and my headquarters 
were established in a little house on the edge-of the camp: 
Birdwood set up his headquarters in the centeal ion of 
Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo, and the whole force came under 
the command of General Sir John Maxwell, who had been 
specially sent out ftom home to command 
in relief of Byng, who had been given a command in France. 
“Conky” Maxwell, as he was generally known, had been 
staff officer to the Duke of Connaught when he was . 
General of the Forces, and was an old fiend. Tt was decided 
to organize the Australian and New Zealand Forces in two 
divisions. The 1st Australian Division was already 
pleted and organized. The New Zealand Expediti 


To make up for this, the 4th 
which arrived in Egypt soon after us, 
was placed under my command. I was also-given the rst 
Auswalian Light Horse Brigade; which was to combine with 
the New Zealand Mounted Rifles Brigade in 


ensured a very high 
standard of fitness. In spite of the hard and strenuous work 


everybody found their way to Cairo, where the well-paid 
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Australians and New Zealanders were well bled by the 
Egyptians. The cosmopolitan life of casinos, saloons and 
dance halls were novelties to the Australasians, and they en- 
joyed them to the full. We took part in the proclamation of 
the Khedive as Sultan of Egypt, and one day marched through 
Cairo. 

When we first arrived, we found Egypt was practically 
being governed by a triumvirate, consisting of Milne Cheetham, 
who was our chargé d’affaires, Ronald Graham,* who was 
adviser, I think, to the Egyptian Ministry of the Interior, and 
Lord Edward Cecil, my old friend of Mafeking, who was 
Financial Adviser to the Egyptian Government. Before long, 
however, a protectorate was established. The Khedive was 
‘promoted to be Sultan, and a High Commissioner was 2p- 
‘pointed, in the person of Sir Henry McMahon. Ronald 
Graham and his wife, Lady Sybil, 2 daughter of Lord 
Midleton (who, as St. John Brodrick, I had known in 
Aldershot and Suney Yeomanry days, when he was Secre- 
_ tary of State for War), were most kind to us. My wife and 
I dined, and made expeditions, with them, and, with Graham, 
T had several excellent days’ snipe-shooting in the Delta, to 
which we went in great luxury in his special railway carriage. 
Tremember that one day the two of us got fifty couple of snipe. 
Towards the end of January, news came that the Turks 
© Were reported to be advancing to attack the Canal, and the 
\ ime in 
su the Indian against the impending attack. 
ee grate a heme oak ascent aad adic 
that place. Early in February, che Turks attacked at two 
places, Toossoum and Serapeum, south of Ismailia and be- 
tween it and the Great Bitter Lake. There, the New Zea- 
landers had their baptism of fire; the battalion 
was the one to be engaged, and acquitted itself well. At these 
7 Re Hon. Sir Ronald Graham, late H.M. Ambassador in Rome. 
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spots, the attack was a really serious affair, The Turks, 
with great gallantry, launched pontoons, some of which 
got across the canal and landed their men on our side of it, 
However, they were eventually beaten off, the pontoons were 
sunk or captured, with a good many prisoners, and their 
casualties were said to be considerable. 

Before the end of February, the brigade returned to Zeitoun, 
and the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps began 
to be known and addressed 2s A.N.Z.A.C. A Maoti 
contingent arrived, and executed a “ haka” for the benefit of 
General Maxwell and the High Commissioner, when. they 
came to inspect it. It is interesting to remember that about 
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) Sin rendezvous was at Mudtos in the. Aigean, which was 
crowded with ships of all kinds. I have no i tion of 


Division ; 

The New Zealand and Australian Division; 
_A French Division. 
we were all proud to think that we were to serve under his ——toops, composed, as it was, of battalions which, because they 
command. Eventually, about Easter 1915, we had definite “were abroad, or for other reasons, were not embodied in the 
orders to embark at Alexandria Gallipoli. My wife first seven divisions in France. 
came down with me to Alexandria, where I, with my head- Sir Tan's plan of campaign was to land the 29th Division 
_— at Cape Helles, and the Anzac army corps at a point just 
4 eee Tepe. The French division was to land on the 

» ~ Asiatic coast at Kum Kale, but after reducing the forts there, 
was to be withdrawn for use on the Peninsula. The Royal 
Naval Division was to demonstrate below the Bulair lines, 
and, after the landing had been effected, would then be used 
asa reserve. The objective of the 29th Division was the great 
hill Achi Baba, which overlooked the Helles plain. The 
objective of the Anzac corps was Mal Tepe, a hill which 
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ship. My wife returned to Cairo to stay with the Grahams; 
she had decided to start 2 convalescent home for New Zes- 
landers at Zeitoun. Later, with the able assistance of Miss 
Nicholls, she established two others, at Alexandria and at 
Helovan. 
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the Queen Elizebeth—the flagship of Admiral de Robeck 
transport on which was 2 battalion of my old regiment, 

~ the Royal Dublin Fusili 
; Belote leaving Egypt, I succeeded in geting attached to my 
‘staff as interpreter, Captain Hon. Aubrey Herbert, who had 


Division, and, as my transport was near the 
~ _ *ntfance, we on board had a wondesful view of this i 
ar : “and inspiring sight. The shi ining the Dublin Fusiliers 
s inspiring ip containing 
past close to the Latoow wih the toads See 


> 
1) 
s. 


j 
: 
i 
i 
i 


Each landing had its own squadron of escorting battle- 
ships, under the command of an admiral. Our admiral 
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was Sir Cecil Thursby, and his flagship The Queen. To go 
into the details of the landing would be far beyond the scope 
of these memoirs. At some time during the night or early 
morning, I transferred to The Queen, and, with Admiral 
Thursby, watched the landing. The 3rd Australian Brigade, 
under an old friend, Colonel (now Major-General) Sinclair- 
Maclagan, were the first to land, about five o'clock, and we 
could see the men climbing up the hillsides. Owing to the 
tide, and difficulty in the darkness of locating the exact spot 
intended for our disembarkation, we were landed about 2 mile 


too far to the north, in the cove, which afterwards came to be 
known as Anzac Cove, under the southern slopes of the Sari_ 
Bair range, instead of on the fat ground immediately north — 


of Gaba Tepe, as had been intended. 
The Australian Division was to be the first to land, and ir 


the Peninsula. But, in the broken and difficult country, they 
had got into situations where it was impossible to locate or 
reinforce them. My battalions had therefore to’be sent up as_ 


fast as they arrived, without it being possible to indicate exactly 


where and how they were to connect with, and support) | 


those who had first landed. I walked across the bonom of 
what afterwards came to be known as Monash Gully,? and 
there came under fire from quick-fring guns and machine- 
guns. It was evident that our foothold was not going to be 
easily made good. I directed Walker,* who was commanding 
1 Named after the Commander of the 4th Ausmalizn Brigade, who made 
his beadquazters at the bead of iz. 
* Major-General Sir Harold Walker. 
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New Zealand Infantry Bri to occupy the ridge which 
a ape his 9 de while the Auck- 
land Battalion occupied a plateau, immediately above the cove, 
and immediately on the left of the Australians, which cameto 
be known as Plugge’s Plateau, after the name’ of its commander. 

Some time during that afternoon or evening, I climbed up 
to the top of Plugge’s Plateau—where an Indian mountain 
battery was in action—and, subsequently, to the head of 
Walker's Ridge, and lay, with Walker, at the Nek on the 
top of the ridge, watching the fight for its possession. The 


scrub was then very thick, and it was impossible to get any 


clear idéa’as to how things were going. Later in the evening, 


BS Prk nen and sogeeen epee w pow dom 
to the beach» The reports coming in an’ accounts given 
"by staff officers, and others, who visited the most advanced 


became very disquieting; especially those coming 


Se UTE: cCMslecesh Golly, anal the ridge cam of it, which 


formed the farthes point of penetration. Only a compara- 
“ively small) part-of my division had yet landed. I therefore 


established myseif at Bridges’ headquarters in order to keep in 


dlose touch with him, to utilize my units 2s they landed to the 
best advantage, and to secure the ground which his men had 


The.reports coming in became worse and worse, and even- 


tually Bridges and I agreed that it was our duty to let the 
SS Corps: Commoner; General Badwood, know cher 


* although the troops were hanging on well, and had so far 


repulsed all attacks made upon them, their situation was such 
that, should a very heavy attack be delivered by the Turks 
during the night or at daybreak, it was questionable whether 
they would be able to hold their own. Birdwood, who had 
been on The Queen, came ashore, and though of course we 
were all most reluctant to contemplate the possibility of 
re-embarkation, we agreed that the situation was such as 
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could only be decided by the Commander-in-Chief I 
Birdwood’s dictation, wrote the following mes- 
sage, which was taken by Admiral Thursby to Sir Ian on 
board the Queen Elizabeth. 


; Difficult First Days 
ing of Birdwood’s message, had 2 most heartening effect on 
In the meantime, the battalions of my division were arriving 
throughout the night, and as they arrived were sent up to 
reinforce the hard-pressed 1st Australian Division. By the 
morning of the 26th, the whole of my division was on shore, 
including 2 howitzer battery, which came into action. The 


exhaustion and gallant work in moring. Numbers Queen Elizabeth and other battleships were raking the Turkish 
have dribbled back from firing line and cannot be collected moni ituati 
co ae — , positions beyond the head of Monash Gully, and the situation 


D. definitely more hopeful. The landing had been very 


again to-morrow morning there is likely to be a fiasco, as I 

I know m rcpecsenration is most serioerd att Ge another, just\as they could be a mistake 
re-embark, it must be at once. about the landing of guns which resulted in their being sent 
Thursby was valiantly opposed to any idea of re-embarka-_ back to the ships, had farther contributed to the difficulties of 
tion, and also considered that it would be quite i consolidating, and properly reinforcing, the positions origin- 
to carry out. Siz Ian was naturally terribly perturbed at the V4 ally gained. Units were inextricably mixed up, and it was 
receipt of the message, but, with little hesitation, sent back the _ only by degrees, and after several days’ work, that they could 


b Eventually, the rst Australian Division held 

a : vz _ the tight of our position, and my division the left. We had 
Your news is indeed serious. But there is = - . 
bur sa: die poomnbecs:dieht in and ack & i had bad luck, Not only had the various factors affecting the 


at least two days to re-embark you, as Admiral Thursby will landing been disappointing, but luck was against us as 
explain to you. Meanwhile the Australian submarine has — the opposition which we met. 

got up through the Narrows and Z : _ It is said that on the very day, Mustafa Kemal (the late 
Chanak. Hunter-Weston, despite his heavy losses, will be - Dictator of Turkey), who was then a colonel commanding the 
advancing to-morrow which should divert font \ | division at Maidos, had decided to have a field-day, and, in 
Make a personal a) to your men and Godley’s to a the early morning, had the whole of his command ready for 
supreme effort to hold their ground field operations, midway between our point of landing and the 


P.S. You have got through the difficult business. Now 
you have only to dig, dig, dig, until you are safe. 

We were, of course, delighted to get it, and its communica- 
tion as far as possible to all brigadiers and commanding 
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Narrows. The news of the landing reached him, therefore, 

not only much more quickly than it would otherwise have 

done, but also with his troops actually in the field; a very 

different matter from having to turn them out of their bivowacs. 

Tt was bad luck, too, that the baptism of fire, and first meeting 
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with an enemy, of the untried Australians and New Zealanders 
should have been against such a resolute and determined com- 
mander; who, needless to say, lost no time in directing his 
troops to the threatened spot. 

I had, of course, spent the first night on the beach, and sleep 
had been practically out of the question, but now that every- 
body was ashore, of the various formations were 
established. Birdwood’s were practically on the beach. 
Bridges and I were at the head of gullies which ran up from the 
beach, and there, dug-outs were prepared for us. It was evi- 


dent thar, for the moment at any rate, no further progress was” 


possible; digging in was the only thing/to be done. 


The amount of ground that we had occupied was a mere 
cheese-bite. The total perimeter was only three miles. The 
Turkish trenches were only about 1,000 yards from the beach — 
800 yards behind the front trenches, and our gums were in - 


action and firing over open sights,.at that range, Our” 
positions were about as bad as they could be. The men were 
hanging on by their teeth and eyelids to the top of the scrub-_ 
covered hills, and were digging, for all they were worth, what— 


became ultimately a continuous line of trenches just on the crest; 


and a series of little posts, or forts, just below it. The first time I> 


visited one of them, I had to climb, hand over hand, up arope. 


Fortunately the fire of the Queen Elizabeth and Bacchante,* 
both of which, on the morning of the 26th, stood close in _ 
and raked the head of Monash Gully and Gaba Tepe, gave” 
us something of a respite on that day. By the time the Turks— 


renewed the attack, there was a semblance of defensive works 

sufficient to enable the men, not only to hold on, but to inflict 
very heavy losses on the enemy. 

The Turkish attacks were at first vigorous and determined, 

1 Bacchante, commanded by Captain Hon. Algernon Boyle, rendered us 
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Aubrey Herbert 
but their failure, and that of an attack which we made on 
May 2nd on Baby 700, soon produced a situation of stalemate. 
Ie was not till May 18th that the Turks made a planned and 
concerted attack in great force. By this time, we were well 
result chat it was repulsed with such heavy loss that the Turks 
asked for an armistice to bury the dead. This was granted, 
and we spent hours on the job. It was a great day for Aubrey 
Herbert and the Australian Surgeon-General Sir Charles 


* Ryan, commonly known as “ Turkish Charlie,” who had 
»served with the Turks at the Siege of Plevna. Both made the 
arg hip with the Turks, and when time was 
up, some of the Turkish diggi ing parties their officers 
LW) ak atic Li 
paraded them and. marched them back to their own trenches ! 
Aubrey Herbert was 2 most delightful character and 2 source 
_ of unfailing joy to us. He had been badly wounded during 
“Wicities, good humour and good fellowship were the greatest 


asset to my headquarters. T can see him now, sitting in a 
hole, which he:shared with his chief brigand, Kyriakides; a 


‘gauze veil, covered with flies, spread over his head, on to 
which, in the intervals of peering into a book of poetry (he 


was very shortsighted) he sprinkled liberal doses of Keating. 
Reinforcements, not only in the shape of drafts, began to 
of the Royal Naval Division, under Generals Trotman and 
Mercer, did yeoman service in relief of some of our hardest- 
pressed units. The New Zealand and Australian mounted 
brigades of my division also arrived, leaving their horses at 
Alexandria; and later, the Maori Contingent, who were mad 
to serve alongside their “ pakeha” * comrades. Their advent 
gave rise to an amusing exchange of messages. The head- 
1 Pakeha= whe man. 
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wasters of our line of communications at Mudros, having, no 
Noobs, the speciil requirements of Indian toops in mind, 
wired to ask if any special rations were to be provided for 
them. To this, after due consultation with my staff, among 
whom were, of course, several New Zealanders, I replied to 
that no special arrangements were necessary, 25 we 

ae ee cmtng dhocly to make an atack on the Turkich 
positions, and the result would doubdless supply the contin © 
gent with all the rations they would require ! [believe that the _ 
recipients of the message were somewhat puzzled, and we had 
to give further explanations to the effect that the Maoris had 
given up their cannibalistic habits for some sixty years. 
‘At Quinn’s post, at the head of Monash Gully, the distance 


General Bri 
About the middle of May, we sustained a grievous loss by 
the death of my opposite number of the rst Australian Division, 
General Bridges. He had been to see me to ask permission 
to visit some of his troops which were in my sector of the 
defence. To reach them, he had to pass a place which was 
known to be under the direct fire of a sniper from the head of 
_ Monash Gully. I warned him of this, but, though the spot 
was marked and a sentry posted at it, the sniper got him and 
he died-on board a hospital ship. I felt his loss very keenly 
as, since ovr first meeting at Melbourne in 1910, we had been 
inoclose touch with one another, and I had come to have a 
great admiration for him, both as a soldier and a man. His 
loss to the Australian Army was irreparable. 

About the same time, “ Birdie” (as General Birdwood was, 


ition. Visits to it were ~ and is, affectionately called by the Australians and New 
a ene re cai aol pin re Zealanders and known to all his friends) had 2 very narrow 
my memory. The first happened to be the occasion on which’ shave. We were visiting the front-line trenches together—I 
th Turks used bombs for the frst! cime. I was talking to think at Russell's Top—and looking through our periscopes 


A 5 TS the bombs — at che enemy’s line; when, suddenly, there was a crash, and he 
Major Quinn, the commands, when. suddenly fall back, almost into my arms, streaming with blood. A 
; ‘sniper had smashed his periscope. He must have raised his 
serious. ‘There was a good deal of confusion; while we were: head a little too high, as the bullet grazed his scalp and inflicted 


: 1 was struck and killed instan- what might have been a very nasty wound. But he was very 
rly Tae sepamed om Tab Rode wh Wb fit and well and was healed and all right in a few days. 

=e a ings, however, soon settled down. Eventually I : The last attack on Anzac was made about the end of June, 
was glad to find that both Quinn and Rhodes were all right. and was a complete failure; next morning large numbers of 
On the second occasion I was invited by the sapper officer, Turkish dead were in front of our lines. This was the last 
who was in charge of local mining operations, to go determined attempt the enemy made upon us. July was a 
his mine, and he promised me an interesting experience. comparatively quiet month, and I really think that at this time 
With some difficulty I managed to squirm my long body 2s my most vivid memory is of the wonderful sunsets behind 
far asthe shaft went, and realized chat we were Stoueinace, Dyscsany was vary peaks, but I wa Se 
ecidivde Fuki j They were also busy mining, and tunate in having only rather mild attacks, and also in having 


a standing invitation to spend a night whenever I could with 
the Naval Commander-in-Chief, my old friend Jack de 
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1 A charming boy named Aitken, of a well-known Christchurch family. 
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Robeck. His flagship at this time was the yacht Tried, and, 
on the few occasions when I was able to visit him, it was 
delightful to eat his good dinner, and spend a most luxurious 
night in his own comfortable cabin, which he always insisted 
on my using. Upon one occasion, when I was a little worse 
than usual and he was away, I got on to a hospital ship and : 
narrowly escaped being transported to Alexandri2, But I attack, from Suvla Anzac Sigs 

ph con tice idan ml = ; wes on the Sari Bair range and Hill 
and though I was reported as having arrived at Alexandria, I 
was in fact safely back again at my headquarters. 


T must relate one incident which happened upon one of my “tive of his divisions z i 
visits to the Admiral. As I was going in to breakfast in his grou d non of Anal, Our nai ice Othe high 
cabin one moening I heard him ecllinigof Soniondy wit great Bait Ridge. was entrused with the command of tke wn 


vigour and emphasis. I paused discreetly on the threshold, ~ 
and presently out came one of his Aag-liewtenants with his ~ 
tail between his legs. Going in, I found the Admiral roaring — 
with laughter, and pointing at the disappearing figure he said, 
“That d—d fellow would bully me if I let him!” A 
delightful story to those of us who know how he was adored 
by all his subordinates. Years afterwards, when I was enter- _— 
tained by the Royal Navy Club and had to make a speech, I= othe Turkish positions 5 pon 
saw this same flag-licutenant among the company, evideritly» Divisio a Tone Pine by the Australian 
rather amused at my obvious embarrassment at having to get 
on my legs before such 2 distinguished company. However, I = a . 
think I got even with him when I told the story, and thongh I Gee cjectol Thad an ack in fre 
mentioned no names, the audience knew quite well who it “J w the Turkish re- 
must be; he found all eyes directed upon him and had to_ 7 
endure much chaff on the subject. I have a very pleasant in which the Australians ; ighting, 
recollection of occasional trips to and from the Admiral’s Pine was captured, bur the amacke nwt slory, Lone 
flagship, and General Headquarters at Mudros, in the Quina’s and Pope's, were repulsed. Si ames coy 
Cole and Chelmer, commanded by two delightful » They had falfilled their 

sailors, England and Seymour. 2 pa Geomal Hoa. Sir Frederick Stopford 
Our trench system was by this time very good. The Kreland. at Re. Hon. Sir Fredeic Shaw, subsequently Cin-C. in 

criterion was that it should be deep enough for Godley to walk ® General Sis Herbert Cox. 
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object of drawing the enemy’s reserves away from the main 
attack, and of preventing any reduction of the garrisons of the 
trenches opposite to them, bur at terrible cost. 

For the main attack, I divided the forces at my disposal into 
four columns, two of which were to act as covering forces to 
clear the Turkish posts on the lower ridges, and to establish 
themselves in positions from which the two main columns, 
passing through them, could assault the main ridge. The 
right covering force consisted of four New Zealand Mounted 
Rifles regiments, the Maori Contingent, and the field troop ~ 
of New Zealand Engineers, under command of Brigadie= 
General Andrew Russell. The left covering force consisted 
of two battalions of the 13th Division, and half 2 field com- 
pany R.E. undercommand of Brigadier-General J. H. Travers. 
Infantry Brigade, an Indian Mountain Battery, and a field 
company of New Zealand Engineers, under command of ~ 
Brigadier-General F. E. Johnston, was to move up the Sazli 
Beit and Chailak Deres,* and attack Chunuk Bair and Hill Q. 
The: lei assaulting ‘column, -consituys”of MEE SCS got into difficulties, and just when I was picturing that all 
Infantry Beigade, the qth Asstealise Sistemas oe was going well, and that they should be about joining the 
Indian Mountain Battery, and a field company of New Ze2- = bes Joming 
land Engineers, under command of Brigadier-General Cox, arrived at my headg to tell me of the delay, and bringi 
was to march northwards along the flat ground between the 2 message from the ak sae bringing 
foothills and the se2, and then, striking inland up che Aghyl pmrrse bse was to do. 
Dere, attack Koja Chemen Tepe or Hill 971, the highest and — 1 to make the best way he could, as quickly as : 
culminating-point of the Sari Bair Ridge. Six battalions of | nik Dight heal jen caiea kee 
the 13th Division were held in reserve at the foot of the ewo - wana, 
main deres. 

T established my headquarters near the mouth of the Chailak 
Dere at No. 2 Outpost. As the 13th Division had been 
distributed among the various columns and the corps reserve, 
General Shaw, who commanded it, had no executive func- 

1 Dere = Valley. 
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tions, but came to share my dug-out and to i 
m my dug help in any way 
Soon after dark on the 6th August, the right covering force 
bapa cep Serwoed inom in bieooncs aad yar aety 
successful in occupying its objectives. The left covering force 
was also successful, and the way was opened for the assaulting 
columns. The only flaw in the operations was that they had 
taken much longer than anticipated. The right covering 
€ force had been delayed from its start by finding a barricade, 
which was stoutly defended, right down at the mouth of the 
Chailak Dere, and, at divisional headquarters, we had the 
unusual experience of fierce hand-to-hand fighting going on 


“Dares. The main body, advancing up the Chailak Dee, 
/teached a long spur (called Rhododendron Spur) in fairly 
time, in spite of some un-anticipated delays. But the 

batralion, which went by the Sazli Beit Dere, 
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narrow, so that Turkish snipers held up the column, and it 
was three hours before General Cox’s force reached the Dere 
up which it was to advance, Eventually, at dawn, the 
Australians, by this time tired out, were halted far from their 
objective, and at the foot of 2 long spur which led up to Hill 
971, instead of on the top of it. Both attacks had failed; 
that on Chunuk Bair because of the difficulties experienced 
by the Canterbury battalion and the delay consequently 


caused to the N.Z. Infantry Brigade; that on Hill 973 by the 


unfortunate incident of the attempted short cur. 

Later in the morning, Johnston decided to wait no longer 
But, coming under heavy fire, he reported that he did not 
anticipate success unless supported, and that he would wait 


for the advance of the troops on his left. In the meantime, the ~ 
Indian Brigade, between the New Zealanders and Austra- © 


lians, had found themselves in touch with the New Zealand 
Brigade, so, on receipt of Johnston's message, I insisted that 
an attempt must be made to capture Chunnk Bair. Bat it 
was now too late, and as an attack made by the Auckland 


battalion, with some Gurkhas, was repulsed with heavy loss, 


I reluctantly had to agree that nothing more could be dont 
till nightfall. Cox now asked if he might call upon a brigade 
from the reserve to endeavour to capture Hill Q and Chunuk 
Bair from his side. To this I agreed, but, owing to the dif 


culties of the country and to various misunderstandings and , © 
lack of guides, three battalions of the brigade lost their way, — 


and the fourth (the 7th Gloucester) joined up with the New 
out; there was nothing for it but for Cox to leave them in the 
positions in which they found themselves. 

So the evening of August 7th found us with 2 big stretch 
of country added to our Anzac holding, but still below the 
crest of the Sari Bair Ridge, and with our objectives un- 
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attained. Though the men were tired, and those in the front 
line were highly ied by the burning sun and absence of 
shelter, the chance of gaining the heights was by no means 
gone. The Turks were as yet in no great strength on the 
ridge, and another night attack seemed to offer every chance 
of success. But the units of my force were very much mixed 
up, and it was impossible to reorganize them completely into 
their proper formations. The best I could do was to group 


» them,-according to their situation, into columns, and in 


Tocalities ftom which they could best renew the attack, and 
to issue orders for a general assault, at dawn, on Chunuk 
a eee Ell ore. These attacks took place as 
ordered. aton Hill 971 met with very strong opposition 
and failed compilecly. At Hill Q, Major Allanson, com- 


‘manding the th Gurkhas, with a detachment of the 6th 


South Lancashire Regiment, came within an ace of success 
and dug in about 100 feet below the crest. Chunuk Bair 
was captured by the Wellington battalion of New Zealanders, 
supported by the 7th Gloucester, and sth Welch, battalions 
of the 13th Division. But the failure of the attacks on 
Hills Q and 971 enabled the enemy to concentrate all his 
energies on this point, and though every effort was made to 
send up reinforcements, only a few small parties of Auckland 
Mounted Rifles, and Auckland Infantry, succeeded in reach- 
ing the firing-line. 

Thanks to the magnificent leadership of Colonel Malone, 


commanding the Wellingto: a battalion, ion, this heterogeneous 


gatison held the most determined enemy attacks at bay 
throughout the whole day of the 8th, but at a terrible cost. 
When, at nightfall, it was relieved by the Wellington Mounted 
Rifles and Otago batralion of New Zealanders, there were 
few survivors left to tell the tale of their heroic resistance. 
Malone, one of the finest and most gallant soldiers that I 
have ever known, was killed. He was 2 born leader of men 
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and had already made his mark as commander of Quinn’s 
Post, after Major Quinn had been killed. Another out- 
standing New Zealand soldier and great friend of mine— 
Colonel Bauchop—also a born leader, was killed this day at 
the head of his regiment, the Otago Mounted Rifles. And 
the casualties among senior officers were not confined to the 
fiting-line. General Cox was wounded at his 

At mine, my old friend of Mafeking days, Lord Charles 
Bentinck, who had joined my staff, and I were sitting to- 
gether discussing, with our medical officer, Colonel. Manders, 
arrangements for the evacuation of the wounded from the 
on his shoulder, and, remaining as he did in.a sitting position, 
it was some moments before we realized that 2 spent bullet 
had noiselessly struck him on the temple and that he was 
dead. 

But we had our foothold—a ious one it is tue—on 
the main ridge, and though the dice seemed to be loaded 
against us, and all chance of surprise was gone, there could 
be no question but that we must makea last effort to rein- 
force and consolidate our position on the ridge. With this 


in view, and after consultation with Birdwood, who placed — 


his last reserves at my disposal, and with Sir Ian Hamilton, 
who came over from Mudros, I made the following plan for 
the night of the sth. The attempt on Hill 971 was to be 


abandoned, in view of the difficulties of the ground, and the — 


heavy casualties of the Australians; Cox was to-renew his 
attack on Hill Q with the 39th and Indian Brigades; Briga- 
dier-General Baldwin, with the 38th Brigade from reserve, 
was to advance under cover of the position held on Chunuk 
Bair and, swinging to his left, occupy the crest between it 
and Hill Q. 

Things went wrong from the start. The march of Bald- 
win’s brigade was delayed by congestion in the Chailak Dere; 
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Baldwin himself, on arrival at Johnston’s headquarters at the 
Apex, was advised by the latter not to advance by the high 
ground, but to take a shorter and less exposed route across 
the lower ridges. I had expressed verbally to Baldwin the 
opinion that the advance along the high ground would be 
the best, and had said I would meet him at the Apex to see 
the ground for myself, and confirm my view. In company 
with Brigadier-General Ricco Cooper—whose 29th Irish 
Brigade had been used as reinforcements for my command, 
and who was going up with his brigade headquarters to help 
Baldwin—I started to walk up the Dere with this intention. 
But an urgent telephone message from General Cox turned 
me back, and by the time I had disposed of his difficulties, 
it was too late to start again. I had no reason to think that 
Johnston would give advice to Baldwin in a sense contrary 
to that which I had given. Johnston’s idea was that Bald- 
win's command would suffer heavy casualties by keeping on 
the more exposed and higher ground. Baldwin, not know- 
ing the ground, not unnaturally accepted the advice of the 
man on the spot. No blame can be attached to either of 
these gallant officers. As it turned out, the firing died down 
at nightfall, the reliefs for the trenches on Chunuk Bair were 
easily made, and Baldwin’s column would have had no diffi- 
culty in keeping to the high ground. Actually, they lost 
their way in the gullies; then tried to retrace their 

and take another route. Dawn found them still below the 
crest.of the hill, and the plan in this sector had miscarried. 
T have never ceased to regret that I did not stick to my original 
intention of going to see the ground for myself. I feel sure 
I should have insisted on the advance being made by the high 
ground, and it is possible that it might then have succeeded. 
But by this time, large Turkish reinforcements had arrived 
and the attack on Suvla had come to 2 standstill. On our 
front, the redoubtable Mustafa Kemal was once more in 
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command, and once again, as at the landing, he was to dash stopped by the concentrated fire of the Ni Zealand machins- 
our hopes of victory to the ground. At Hill Q, the gallant guns at the Apex. Fanher ‘sowth, the attack was pouring 
Allanson had again led his battalion and units of the New down from Chunuk Bair to the Farm, and i 

Army to the attack, and this time had driven the Turks off took place in this locality. General Baldwin and his brigade 
the summit of the ridge. But there, they came under heavy major were killed, also two friends of mine commanding 
shell-fire, were unable to maintain their advantage, and were battalions, Colonels Levinge and Nunn. Our last reserves 
forced to retire to their original positions. It was said at the had been thrown into the fight, and the end of the battle 
time, and they thought, that the shelling came from our ships’ found us still some 400 yards below the crest, and the Turks 
guns; but by this time there were plenty of the enemy’s guns (© in possession, of Sari Bair. 

in action to do the damage. If the mischief came from our ~ The four days’ battle of Sari Bair had been marked by 
side, it is possible that our howitzers firing over the exést may desperate fighting. Of my command, the troops of the New 
have dropped shells on to those of the attackers whose impetus Army, the New Zealanders, the Australians, Indians and 
had carried them some little way down the reverse slopes of Maoris had vied with one another in the performance of 


Owing to his loss of direction, it was’ not till long after 
daylight on the oth that Baldwin began his attack; by this 
time the Turks were in considerable strength on Chunuk 
Bair and about the Farm. He could make no progress and 
was obliged to dig in below the crest. On the left, the 
Australians and South Wales Borderers had been hard put 
to it to hold their own in face of a heavy attack by the Turks. 
There was nothing for it but to endeavour to consolidate our 
position on Chunuk Bair. For this purpose the éth Loyal 
North Lancashire, supported by the sth Wiltshire, were 
ordered up, on the night of the 9th, to relieve the worn-out 
gatrison. There was only room for two battalions. 

At about 6 a.m. on the roth, Mustafa Kemal, with a huge 
column of the strength of nearly two divisions, led a deter- 
mined counter-attack on these two battalions. From my 
headquarters I could see through my telescope a mounted 
officer leading the attack and cheering on his men, and from New Zealand Mounted Ri aa 
Sit orcremee wid \cxen-dioce Meal: I tierce eke aie italepesr ppp ope eeediorigararae oe 
this was the Dictator of Turkey himself, His force came on donb that he would have gained the ridge on the frst night 
in dense waves, overwhelmed the garrison, and was only without difficulty. The New Zealand, 4th Australian, and 
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objective was too ambitious, Tt was asking too much of the 
Physically unfit moops to make the long night march and 
attack on Hill 971; it would have been better to have con- 
fined our effort to Chunuk Bair and Hill Q. Farther, had 


objective. Had General Russell, who knew the ground 
better than anybody else, been given, in addition to his own 


Great War ; Gallipoli 
Indian, Brigades could then have relieved him, and estab- 
lished themselves on Chunuk Bair and Hill Q. The 13th 
Division, held in reserve, instead of being broken up, would 
have been available, under its own commander, for further 
reliefs or reinforcements. But this, 2s I have said, is being 
wise after the event. At the time there were many con- 
siderations, such as disposal of the troops in the confined 
area and water-supply, to say nothing of the difficulties of 
the country, which made the plan adopted appear to be the 
best. 
In the course of the afternoon I heard that Ricco Cooper 
had been dangerously wounded, and went to the dressing 
station to try and get news of him. I could hear nothing, 


but walking back to my headquarters through the rows of © 


stretchers which perforce had to be laid out on the beach 
awaiting their turn, by pure chance I came upon him. His 


eyes were glazed, and he was practically moribund, but he _ 


just recognized me; after I had got him some water he 
revived a little and it seemed there might be a chance for 
him. So I had his stretcher carried down to the beach, where 


and from the hospital ships. We put his stretcher across the 
bows of one of these boats, gave him in charge of the mid- 
shipman, and sent one of my A.D.Cs with him, with 
a note to the chief medical officer of the nearest hospital 
ship commending him to his special care. By good luck 
this proved to be the celebrated surgeon, Mayo. Robson. 
Thanks to his skill and care, I am glad to say that my old 
commanding officer lived till just before the publication of 
these memoirs. 

In the meantime, the IX Corps at Suvla had made lite 
progress, and any chance of the immediate success for which 
Sir Ian Hamilton had hoped had failed. But the IX 
Corps, which had been reinforced by 2 Yeomanry division 
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I was ordered to swing my left fank forward and capture 
Susak Kuyu and Hill 6o. I had divided my front into two 
sections, the southern commanded by General Shaw, and 
the northern by General Cox. The heavy casualties which 
had occurred during the fighting for Chunuk Bair had been, 
to some extent, made good by the arrival of the sth Austra- 
lian Brigade. General Cox commanded the attack. The 
sth Connaught Rangers captured the wells at Susak Kuys 


~ swith great gallantry, and two regiments of New Zealand 


Mounted Rifles and a force of Australians, under General 
Russell's command, made a magnificent atack on Hill 60; 
but in spite of all their gallantry they were unable to take it, 
and asked for 2 fiesh banalion from the reinforcing Ansralian 
brigade to make a further attempt. I reluctantly gave my 
consent. The result proved that it was too much to ask of 
inexperienced. troops, with no opportunity for previous 
reconnaissance, and their attack failed. : 

No proper touch with the IX Corps had hitherto been 
made, though individuals had passed from one corps to the 
other, and we had seen the unusual spectacle of a mounted 
man galloping along the beach with messages to my head- 
quarters. Tt was imperative that Hill 60 should be taken in 
geder to ensure that the junction was made secure, and that 


force ordered to carry it out consisted of troops taken from 
upon by the New Zealanders and Australians as the hardest 


: job they had had on the Peninsula. But, thanks to the gal- 


lantry of the New Zealand Mounted Rifles Brigade, the oth 
and roth Australian Light Horse, the sth Connaught 
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Rangers and men of the 4th Australian Brigade and 18th 
Australian battalion, enough of the hill was taken to secure 
our junction, though the actual summit remained in the 
hands of the Turks. This was the last fight that we had 
at Anzac. 

My account, both of it and of the fighting for Chunuk 
Bair, gives only a very bald sketch of the complicated opera- 
tions, and desperate fighting, which, with only a lull between 


the battle of Chunuk Bair and the assaults on Hill 60, had _ 


been in progress since the 6th August. It only concerns my 


part in the operations, and my pen does litle justice to those 


whom I had the honour to command. I can‘only say that 
no soldiers in the world could have fought with greater gal- 
lantry and devotion, and I do not believe that any troops 
have ever been called upon to fight under worse conditions. 
Those who had been long on the Peninsula were enfeebled, — 
and those who landed for the operations were inexperienced, 
Yet, with a litle luck, we might easily have gained a great ~ 
success. Looking back upon it all, I feel that it was 2 great 
for the troops, as they were, to have achieved 

as much as they did. * 
Our energies were now devoted to ing our posi- 

tion and our junction with the [IX Corps: I moved from 
my battle dug-out to a headquarters in what was called Otago 
Gully, where we found a steep enough bank in which to_ 
house the whole of my staff and its accessories. It was now. 
a long walk from one end of my line to the other, and my daily 
walks in the trenches were very much more extended than 
they had been in the old Anzac position. Two or three 
times I walked over as far as Chocolate Hill in the IX 
Corps area, meeting many friends among the Yeomen who 
were holding the right of the IX Corps line; among them 
my old M.I. adjutant, Angus McNeill of Lovat’s Scouts. 
But many of my friends had been killed in the Suvia fight- 
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ing: Longford, Paul Kenna and Jack Milbanke had fallen 
leading their men. 

Generals “ Joe” Maude, E. A. Fanshawe and Marshall 
had come out to command divisions; Maude in relief of 
Shaw, who had been invalided. The latter had been of the 
greatest moral support to me in all the fighting, and it was 
with great regret that I parted from him. Byng, my old 
fiend of golfing days at Aldershot, had come to command 
the IX Corps, in relief of Stopford, and I visited him at 
his Suvla headquarters by destroyer. 

We had got into the habit of wearing very litle clothes. 
The men’s kit consisted, as a rule, of helmet or hat, shorts, 
boots and socks; and devil a thing else, except the fighting 
equipment, on their bare, brown bodies. I generally walked 
about in a helmet, shirt-sleeves and comfortable pair of 
trousers, carrying only a stick, and was much put to shame, 


when I went up to visit any part of his line, by meeting Maude, 


who ‘was a great stickler for regulations, fully attired in 
i jacket and breeches and gaiters, and equipped 
with Sam Browne belt, revolver, compass and every other 
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her convalescent hospitals at Zeitoun and Alexandria, and 
was now contemplating 2 move to Helowan. 

About the middle of Sepeember, I suddenly heard that my 
old Mafeking orderly, Carpell, had arrived at Mudros, with 
his half-section, as he called his chum, Hotz. Soon after 
the outbreak of war, Carpell had cabled to me in New 
Zealand from Johannesburg, simply saying, “ Where shall 
I join you?” I replied, “ At Durban” (we were then, as 


I have said, under orders for South Africa). Our destina- _ 


tion being changed, I thought no more about the matter. 
In the meantime, he had served in the campaign in German 
South-West Africa. Immediately it was over, he determined 
that it was time he joined me; and bringing How with him, 
they wangled passages to England. There, somehow or 
other, he managed to get leave from the War Office for them ~ 
to make their way out to Gallipoli; and here they were! 
I prompely enlisted them into the New Zealand Forces. 
Carpell resumed his post outside my dug-out, as at Mafeking, — 
and was again my constant attendant; till, later, when on 
leave from France, he married, and became Sergeant-Major — 


of a prisoners of war camp in England. Hotz became — 


Provost-Sergeant of the New Zealand Division. I happened 
to be going over to stay a night with Jack de Robeck at 
Imbros, where my old battalion of the Dublin Fusiliers was" 
resting, and I was able to visit them. From Imbros, che 
Admiral took me on to Mudros to stay in the Lord 

and I had the great delight of a ride with him to visit my 
brigades which were resting there. I found Johnston and 
Monash, and nearly everybody, seedy with diarrhea, and 
Bowlby, one of the Admiral’s Flag-Lieutenants with me as 
A.D.C., I inspected my three brigades; in the afternoon had 
another ride, and then back to Imbros and Anzac. I think 
I must have been away for about three nights. It was a 
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delightful holiday, and a great pleasure to bring back with 
me Charlie Bentinck, Aubrey Herbert, and the faithful 


Carpell. ; 
I lunched with Sir Ian at Imbros. They were having 2 


very quiet and peaceable—no shelling—and so back to the 
boat and ship and Anzac, where I was met by the evening 
fusillade of shells, and whistling of snipers’ bullets, as I 


and the lawer wounded. I also heard that Tahu Rhodes 
would not be fit to come back again. Some time in October, 
I went and stayed a night with Sir Jan at Mudros, and 
remember that it was very cold in a tent, and that I was 
not half as comfortable as in my own snug dug-out. About 
the end of October came the surprising news that Sir Ian 
was to be superseded, and that Monro was to take his place. 
In the meantime Birdwood went over to Imbros to take 
command till the latter arrived, and I was left in command 
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of Anzac. But for the present, till the changes took more 
definite shape, I remained at my own headquarters. 

We, of Anzac, parted from Sir Ian with great regret, 
Denied reinforcements and officers for whom he asked, the 
victim of the shilly-shallying policy of the Government as 
regards the prosecution of the campaign—he had had the 
worst of luck, and we fel deep sympathy for him. 

I heard from my wife at this time that the Sultan had 
visited her convalescent home at Alexandria, had sent a lot 
of cigarewes for the men, and had insisted on her going to 
dine with him. About the same time I went over to Mudros 
to see my resting troops, and, on one of the last days of the 
month, had a visit from the new Commander-in-Chief He 
had obviously made up his mind that the Peninsula would 
be untenable for the winter; his conversation was chiefly 
about hunting in Meath and our many mutual friends. 

I remember on one day near the end of the month, just 
after we had been very heavily shelled, and were all safely 
ensconced in our dug-outs, hearing a gteat commotion going 
on at the foot of our gully. I cautiously put my bead out 
and heard Weston Jarvis’s familiar voice shouting, “ Where’s 
Alick Godley ? Where’s Alick Godley?” He came laugh- 
ing and talking up the valley, accompanied by Lord Henry 
Bentinck—who had come to visit his brother Charlie—and 
I heard an Australian from one of the dug-outs just above 
mine, exclaim in a tone of deep sarcasm, “ Happy old b—, 
isn’t he 2”! We had quite a number of other visitors from 
Suvla. My hopes of getting to Egypt on leave were now 
completely dashed to the ground, owing to the conflicting 
policies that the advent of 2 new Commander-in-Chtief, the 
expedition to Salonika, etc., had raised. We now heard that 
Lord Kitchener was coming out to see us, and talk of evacua- 
tion became more than ever prevalent. I had a good deal of 
trouble, and much cabling, about this time, as a result of 
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ledge in the Chailak Dere, where all reliefs, reinforcements, 
and everybody going up and down to and from the trenches, 
could hear it. They were only a few hundred yards from 
the Turkish trenches, and, at first, their beginning to play 
was invariably the signal for an outburst of fire from the 
enemy. But it was not long before the Turks got used to 
them and, I hope, enjoyed the music just as much as we 
did. Talking of this, reminds me that frequently, in my 
walks, I came across our New Zealand Dental Corps officers, 
not only at work upon their victims, but actually making 
dentures, within a few hundred yards of the Turkish lines. 

We had commissioned a dentist for each ship on leaving 
New Zealand and were the pioneers of their recognition in 
the Army and of the establishment of the Army Dental 
Corps. We were also the first to bring, and to recognize 2s 
such, a Salvation Army chaplain. 

By this time, Monro had been definitely appointed to com- 
mand all forces in the Mediterranean; Birdwood was com- 
manding the Dardanelles Army, and had established his 
headquarters at Imbros; I had succeeded him in command 
of Anzac and had become 2 Corps Commander with the 
temporary rank of Lieutenant-General. -Russell had taken 
over command of the New Zealand and Australian Division. 
I had moved to a new headquarters near Anzac Cove, rather 
higher up than Birdwood’s old dug-out, where 2 wooden 
hut had been built for him. It was soon after I had got into 
it that we had the desperate blizzard which caused such 
frightful casualties both at Anzac and at Suvia. Suvla came 
off worst, as the trenches there were so low lying, but ours 
were bad enough, many men dying of exposure, and many 
being invalided from fros--bite. We now began to get busy 
with arrangements for evacuation, which had at last been 
decided upon. 

As regards it, I cannot do better than reproduce three 
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lewers which I wrote at the time. The first two to General 
Birdwood, and the last to Colonel (now Lord) Wigram, 
the King’s Private Secretary: 

December roth, 1915. 
White! came back last ni pale: maleeel = oe wok 
of his conference. He has the impression that the Navy are 
doubtfal about being able to give us facilities to embark our 
22,000 in the last two nights, and that the IXth Corps do 


che mage cian Tam that we mune do oe 
in two nights only, and that it must be from our 
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men or 
men and he has no reason to attack. White * thought 
that Reed # was rather dificile so I have wired to Bungo to ask 
when it will be convenient for me to go over and see him, 
snd he has said to-morrow, so I have arranged to go then if 
you approve. I think and hope I shall be able to arrange 
satisfactorily with him. I have told Lesslic,* Knox* and 
Staveley,® & nobody else and have impressed upon 

Srimer. shal 

and simply as a reduction of garrison for the winter. I 
ABGGS. Anzec Cops 9? B.G.G.S. IX Corps. 
3 Chief Engineer. *A.QMG. 
5 naval officer (afterwards Admiral Sir Cecil Staveley) who was to 
superintend our embarkation. 
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Colonel Paton—an Australian, who had taken part i 
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The men were splendid. ra aT oe 
to go, but once they realized that it had to be done, they 
played up thoroughly, and every man was a policeman. 
Officers on duty on the beach told me, and I saw it for myself 


too, that their silence and -orderliness i 

From first to last there was no panic, and no undue 

to get to the boats. 

The great difficulty was to select the men to form the rear 

‘ware only a few hundred of the rearguard, who were to 
absolutely the last to leave the trenches.. When companies 

were asked to volunteer for it, they all volunteered, to a man, 

and when the selection was made, there 
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candles b lengths of string which released the tigger. 
The result of this, after the blowing up of the mine, was 
that the Turks fired furiously for about an hour after the 

trenches were empty, and it was not until about half-past 
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are very sad at 
leaving the place where we had been for eight months, and 
on which we have expended so much labour, and where so 
many gallant souls are buried, it is some consolation to think 
how utterly bamboozled the Turk was as regards this 
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items I am leaving as a legacy to the 
ur owl, as I call him, is sitting on his of rock just 
usual, hooting away (it is just sunset) and I shall quite 
It is a most lovely warm, calm night, and the 
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sunset is one of the best I have ever seen here, which is 
saying a good deal. 


Some of us had a near shave of being after all left behind 
at the last moment, as a shell burst in my headquarters on 
the last day, killing my excellent New Zealand camp com- 
mandant, “ Booty” Levin. I embarked on board the sloop 
Heliotrope during the night, and early on the morning of the 
2oth we stood in and watched the ships shelling the shore. 
So ended the great adventure as far as we were concemed. 
We had failed to get to Constantinople. But it isa consola- 
tion to think that, for eight months, we had tied practically 
the whole of the Turkish army to Gallipoli. The flower 
of that army was destroyed on the Peninsula. Officers and 
men who subsequently fought in Palestine told me that the 
Turks they met there were not to be compared with those. 
whom we encountered at Chunuk Bair, 2t Quinn's Post and 
at Lone Pine. Our efforts and our sacrifices were not in 


vain. 

From the Heliotrope I transferred to the Aragon at Mudros, 
and from there again to a house at Mudros, where my Carps 
headquarters were established, and where I spent Christmas 
Day in bed; I suppose really rather knocked up by the 
reaction of finding oneself in such a situation after the eight 
months on the Peninsula. There were very few who had 
been on the Peninsula for the whole time; I think everybody 
at Anzac had been wounded or invalided or had-had spells 
of rest at Alexandria or Mudros. But except for the occa- 
sional nights which I have mentioned, I was there all the 
time. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Great War; Egypt again 


/- ASTER a few days at Mudros I sailed for Alexandria in 


HLM.S. Glory, commanded by Captain Corbett. Byng and 


myself, with our chief staff officers, Generals White and Reed, 


and an A.D.C. apiece—Titchfield, and Bramwell Jackson, 
SDE loner inc kal saad ax ce ache 
shortly before the evacuation. My wife met me at Alexandria, 
and after spending 2 night at her convalescent home, we went 
up to Cairo to Shepheard’s Hotel, where I found that I had 


aw evacuation of Helles, Davies with his VII Corps took Byng’s 
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New Zealand and Australian Division were now to join 
one or other of the Australian divisions. 

Russell commanded the N.Z. Division till the end of the 
War with conspicuous success. At Gallipoli he had already 
proved himself a leader of more than ordinary calibre and in 
him the chance of a corps command; but he felt that he 
must stick to his New Zealanders. His reward is the 
respect and affection with which he is regarded throughout 
the Dominion. 

During Birdwood’s absence with the Dardanelles Army, 
I had to control the whole Australian Impetial Force, as well 
as the Anzac Corps, and had received very kind messages 
from the Australian Defence Minister, Senator Pearce. This, 
on the top of my command of the New Zealand Expedi- 


tionary Force, kept me very busy. A reshuffle of appoint- 


ments, at home and in France, led to the appointment of 
General Sir Archibald Murray to command the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force. Monro went home and pending the 
formation of our new units, Birdwood, on return to Egypt, 


remained in Cairo. In the intervals of a great deal of hard — 


work connected with the reorganization, I found time for 


many delightful rides in the desert and along the banks of — 
the Suez and Sweetwater Canals. On one long ride in par- 


ticular, of about thirty miles altogether, we took “ Rosie” 
Wemyss, and, after it, the gallant admiral confessed to having 


lost some leather! He and his fidus Achates Jack Marriot,’ 


were frequent visitors. 

Te was not till early in February that 2 definite decision was 
reached as to my future. It was settled that I was for the 
present to continue to command the battle front, ie.—the 
section of the Canal which I had hitherto controlled, and 

2 Capeain J. P, R. Marion, RN. 
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that Birdwood was to come down from Cairo and devote 
his energies to raising the new divisions. This meant that I 
lost the services of Brigadier-General Brudenell White, who 
had originally come out as General Staff Officer to Bridges, 
commanding the 1st Australian Division, and from that had 
been promoted to be Brigadier-General, General Staff, of the 
Anzac Corps. He was an officer of exceptional ability, and 
before, and during, the evacuation had been invaluable, 
especially as regards the method of evacuation adopted 
for both Anzac and Suvla, for which he was to a great extent 


— responsible. The arrangement also was that, as soon as the 


organization of the new divisions was completed, Birdwood 
would resume command of the I Anzac Corps, and I should 
command the II. Brigadier-Generals Charles Gwynn and 
Dela Voye now cameto me as my principal staff officers, and 
T am glad to say remained with me till the end of the War. 

There were now three practically independent commands 


st and the Levant Base incomprehensible; Egype futil 
the EEF. futile and the Levant Base futile. and’ there are 
not three futiles but one futile. As also there are not three 


one incomprehensible, etc., ctc., 

Produced I believe by some young officers at headquarters 

As the new divisions took shape, it became evident that 
* Egyptian Expeditionary Force. 
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one Anzac corps would soon be ready to go to France. The 
idea was that Birdwood should go, and take with him three 
Australian divisions, leaving the New Zealand Division to 
go with me later; but I could not agree to this, as it would 
be so obvious that the New Zealand Division was merely 
being kept back for my benefit. Though I was very unhappy 
at being separated from the New Zealanders, I urged that 
they should go with Birdwood in the first instance and they 
did. 

The Commander-in-Chief had now moved his head- 
quarters down to Ismailia, and on March rth the Prince of 
Wales? arrived as A.D.C. to him. H.R.H. made several 
expeditions, upon which I accompanied him, into the desert, 
and round the trenches. I also took him to visit practically 
all the Australian and New Zealand troops, who were, of 
course, thrilled at seeing the heir to the throne, and gave him 
a wonderful reception. The Prince dined with us one night 
and, needless to say, charmed everybody, We had a band 
from one of the Australian regiments to-play; characteristic 
ally, years afterwards, in Australia, he recognized and spoke 
to the bandmaster. 

About the end of March, Sir John Maxwell relinquished 
his command in Egypt and went home. _He had been ex= 
tremely kind and helpful to me, and it was with great regret 
that I said good-bye to him. 

The I Anzac Corps had sailed for France, and my com- 
mand of the Il Anzac Corps had been confirmed. I 
continued to command the centre section of the Canal 
defences, and the month of May, which was very hot, passed 
uneventfully. Early in June orders came that we were to go 
to France. 

My wife closed her convalescent homes, and met me at 
Benha, whence we motored down to embark at Alexandria 
? Subsequently HM. King Edward VIL 
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Arrival at Marseilles 
on, I remember, a very hot day. Most of my corps staff, in- 
cluding my two chief staff officers, Brigadier~Generals Gwynn 
and De la Voye, and mytwo A.D.C.s, Jackson and Charles 
Gordon, were with us, and after a very twisty voyage, full of 
alarms of submarines, we landed at Marseilles. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Great Wer; France; Messines ; Passchendaele 


Ow reaching Paris, the first person I saw was General Sir 
Tom Bridges. I have always remembered his discretion in 
not saying 2 word, even to me, of the great Somme push 
which was due to take place in a few days. To the best of 
my recollection, we spent a night at the Ritz, where Maurice 
Brett, Provost-Marshal in Paris, told us all the news; we 
then went on by train to Hazebrouck, which was my destina~ 
tion. My wife parted with me at 2 junction en route, and went 
on to Boulogne, to cross to On arrival she was 
told that, not being on the strengtli of the British Expedi- 


she 
Egyptian Expeditionary 
had to go all the way back to Havre. 
On arrival at Hazebrouck, I found my headquarters were 
to be in a house in the town, and there we were for some 


on leave. 

The I Anzac Corps was soon ordered south, to take part 
in the Somme Battle, leaving the New Zealand Division with 
1 She had been “ mentioned in despatches” by General Maxwell. 
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me. My divisions went into the front line about Armentiéres, 
and I succeeded to the occupation of the Chateau de La 
Moute-au-bois, where lived the Baroness Emest de la Grange. 
The Baroness had housed a succession of Corps Commanders, 
beginning with Allenby, who always remained first in her 
affections. She made great friends with the Australians and 
New Zealanders, and to this day, she is always prominent 
in any scheme or function which serves to foster the entente 
cordiale. 

About the end of June, I had my first really interesting day 
in France. In the morning there was a conference of corps 
commanders at Army Headquarters, and after it Lord Cavan, 
commanding the XIV Corps, took me to lunch at his 
headquarters. In the afternoon, the Prince of Wales, who 
was then on ‘his staff, came in to see me and to hear the latest 


_ news from Egypt; finally Cavan took me to see Ypres. We 


‘motored some way, and then had to walk, eventually arriving 
at the headquarters of the Guards Division, where we were 


met by Geoffrey Feilding, its commander. His three briga- 
- diers—Charles Corkran, John Ponsonby and Cecil Pereira 


were there. We then walked through tunnels and dug-ours 


to the bank of the Canal, and along it into Ypres. It was a 


_ ground in cellars. Nothing left of the Cathedral and Cloth 


Hall; of a factory, through which we walked, nothing but 


_@ shell, and heaps of twisted iron. 


I well remember my first walk round our front line, and 
how horrified Gwynn and I both were, after being accus- 
tomed to the deep trenches at Anzac, to find that it consisted 
of nothing but flimsy breastworks; any deep digging in the 
low-lying and waterlogged ground being impossible. We 
had our first experience of coming under really heavy shell- 
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fire, as we ran into 2 bombardment—with eight-inch shells 
—of 2 church, close to General Russell’s headquarters, which 
we were on our way to visit, and saw the spire brought down. 
We heard an amusing yarn of the night before when they 
were being heavily shelled. One of his brigadiers, Braith- 
waite, and his staff, had to go down to the cellars where the 
women of the house which he occupied always lived. While 
they were there, the lady of the house elected to produce an 
infant, the event no doubt hastened and brought to 2 head 
by the bomberdment. The New Zealand brigade-major, by 
trade a chemist, at once threw himself into the breach, and 
with such conspicuous success that the result was all that 


with their experience. YD 

My days were mostly spent in the routine of visiting divisions 
and brigades, walks round the trenches, inspections of back 
areas and office work; but I generally managed to get in 2 
ride, by having the horses out to meet me, on the way back 
from wherever I had been. I paid a visit to the Somme 
battlefield and to “ Rawly” and Hubert Gough, the Com- 
manders of the Fourth and Fifth Armies which had been 
fighting the battle. By a curious coincidence we found, 
through exchange of letters, that on the very day, and very 
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time, that I had been looking at the ruins of Fricourt, my 
wife had been to see the ruins of the Law Courts, and other 
buildings in Dublin, after the rebellion. Another day I went 
to see Henry Wilson, then commanding a corps, with his 
headquarters at the lovely chateau of Ranchicourt. He was 
as interesting and amusing as usual, and gave us a great lec- 
ture on the European situation. My divisions were now 
changed. The New Zealand Division, and one of the 
Australians, went down to fight in the Somme battle, and 
in 'their_place I had, at different times, the s1st Highland 
Tvor Maxse, and the 34th by Nicholson. 

The autumn of 1916 was uneventful, as far as my corps 
‘was concerned, and we worked hard to ty and drain the 
trenches a bit better before winter came. I remember spend- 
“ing one whole day in the trenches, to see and realize exactly 
what the conditions were like and how they could be bettered. 
Among our visitors were the de Serrionnes from the Suez 
Canal, who came to stay with the Baroness, and a “ troupe” 
of the Scots Greys consisting of Compton, Lords St. Ger- 
mans and Arthur Hill, and Scott-Robson, son of the Scot- 
‘Robson with whom I had played polo in the Argentine, who 
"came to dine. Compton was the leading spirit, and a won- 
derful mimic; their songs and imitations of popular actors 
and of generals, and life in the trenches, were most amusing. 
Of my staff, Erskine-Murray, R.A., and Pickering (Greys) 
also sang, 2 yeoman named Helme whistled, and altogether 
we had a most cheery evening. It was about this time too 
that the King paid one of his periodical visits to the front. 
He had a wonderful reception from the Australians and New 
Zealanders. 

Among our other activities were two particularly good 
horse-shows. One was of the s1st Division, whose horse- 
master was Frank Rich, the international polo player, now 
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in a bonnet, completely assuming the sdle of a Highlander. 
“Uncle” Harper, the divisional commander, covered him 
self with glory by riding, himself, the winner of the jumping 
competition. The other was of my corps, excellently run 
by Bramwell Jackson. I won 2 first prize with Waikato, 
one of the best of the horses which were given me when we 
left New Zealand. Dear old “ Plum” gave away the prizes, 
and 2 great feature of the entertainment was the tea provided 
by“ Tina of Bailleul,” a very good-looking girl, well known to 
all generals and officers of the British Army, and much 
celebrated in prose and verse, in writings of the early part of 
the war. Prior to this, I made another tip to the Somme, 
where I visited the New Zealanders, and the 1st Battalion 
Irish Guards commanded by “ Michael” McCzlmont. The 
fact that he was the only officer I knew ‘was a gruesome testi- 
mony to the casualties which my old regiment had suffered. 
On the way back, I called in at “ Puwy’s”* headquarters 
for tea, and coming out met the Commanderin-Chief on 
the doorstep. It was the first time I had seen him since my 
artival in France, and his greeting was typical of his western 
attitude of mind—“So you have come to France at last!” 
But he was quite charming, and said he was very glad to 
see me, and to have me under his command. 

September 17th, the eighteenth anniversary 
day, reminded me that four of them had been spent at war and 
most of the rest at mancuvres. About this time, too, I 
went to visit Constance, Duchess of Westminster, at her 
hospital at Le Touquet, Mrs. Hubert Crichton at her canteen 
at Abbeville, and spent a night with “Joe” Lawley at 
Boulogne. Lawley’s two V.A.D. daughters? (little girls 
when my wife stayed with their parents at Bulawayo) were 
nursing there throughout the whole war, and their efficiency 

* Licut.-General Six William Pukeney—now Black Rod. 
* Lady Wraxall and Hon. Mrs. Geoffrey Dawson. 
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Bailleal 


was such that they were looked upon as second to no pro- 
fessional of the nursing services. I used to go and see them, 


On my return fom England, Mr. Massey, the New Zealand 
Prime Minister, and Sir Joseph Ward, New Zealand Minister 
of Finance, arrived at my headquarters to dine and sleep. 


halved the Row of oratory ! Early in November we had 2 
visit from the Duke of Connaught. We had a band and a 


ing officers were presented to him—also 2 of 
seeced N.C.O's and men who had performed paniculath, 


were not nearly so bad they had been, owing to our efforts 
to improve the drainage. To avoid the flooded roads, I 


many boggy ditches which we had to negotiate, at sccing 
Bell 


Jackson and Gordon and Sergeant (now Captain) 
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(my excellent New Zealand stud-groom and mounted orderly) 
allgetimoit! Towardstheend of December, the Commander- 
in-Chief spent a day inspecting my corps. We rode all day; 
he visited all three divisions and also various rest-stations, 
horse-lines, guns, billets, etc. I lunched with him, and he 
expressed himself as very pleased at the turn-out and appearance 
of the troops. Fletcher, his military secretary, and Thompson, 
his A.D.C., who were with him, said it was the best in- 
spection they had had, and that we had taken more trouble 
and made better arrangements than anybody. \ 

On Christmas Day I went to carly church in the cinema 
hall, and then spent the whole day going round Christmas 
dinners, and visiting as many units as possible, so that by the 
time I got back to headquarters, after being on my legs and 
making speeches all day, I was completely exhausted. On 


one of the last days of the year, the Baroness had a first-rate ; 
concert with a star singer—Devries—from the Opéra Comique q 


and a pianist—Staub—ffom the Conservatoire in Paris, 
who was said to be a second Paderewski. Generals Allenby 
and Horne, the two Bourbon-Parma Princes (subalterns in 


the Belgian artillery), the French General of the Région du — 
Nerd, te two Prices (Leopold ant Reginald) de Co. : 


Countess van den Steen from her hospital. at Poperinghe, 
and various other celebrities, were there. ; 

The 36th (Ulster) and 16th (South Irish) divisionswere in the 
line near Bailleul. In the former, were two friends and neigh- 
bours in Ireland, General Oliver Nugent, commanding the 
division, and Captain Somerset Saunderson, son of Colonel 
Edward Saunderson, the celebrated Irish M.P. rian 
division, were Captain Stephen Gwynn, M.P., the writer, 
and Captain Willie Redmond, brother of John Redmond. 
Stephen Gwynn was the brother of my Brigadier~General 
of the General Staff, Charles Gwynn. On the last day of the 
year we had the first of several most interesting and amusing 
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dinners, when we got the four of them together. The talk 
and arguments between the two Unionist Orangemen of the 
Black North, and the two Southern Home-Rulers, egged on 
by Charles Gwynn and myself, would at times become rather 
heated; but I need hardly say that they always finished by 
falling on each other's necks, and were in reality the best of 
friends. 

I have always thought that if those in authority had had the 
vision and foresight in the early stages of the War, to raise 
three’ divisions in Ireland—one in Belfast, one in Dublin, 
and one in Cork—and to form them into an Irish 


energies than rebellion, and the Irish corps would have vied 
with those of Canada and Australia in service to the Empire. 
And what a nucleus for 2 corps would have been all the splen- 
did Trish regular regiments with their glorions records and 
traditions. But-the English politicians, and I am aftaid 
many English soldiers, were totally unable to understand 
Irishmen. Theywould not trust them, and the opportunity 
to enlist Ixishmen in some such way as would appeal to their 

It was said at the time, though I can hardly credit it, that 
when a division was eventually raised in the South of Ireland, 
the G.O.C. at first refused to appoint Roman Catholic 
officers to it. And it was the same later when the question 
of conscription arose. The majority of the young men, who 
were afraid to volunteer, would have been only too glad of the 
1 My uncle, John Robet Godley, when Under Secretary of State for W: 
though a Northen Irish Protestant, was largely insrumental in getting R.C. 
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excuse to go and fight. As one of the young men at my 
wife’s old home said to her when she asked him why he was 
not serving: “Shure! Ifthey want us, they'll come for us.” 
They were expecting to be conscripted, and their natural love 
of a fight probably made them more annoyed with England 
for doing them out of it, by not taking them, than they would 
have been if they had been taken. 

I would add, in this connection that, many years previously, 
when the Territorial Army was instituted, I wrote a paper, 
which found no favour at the War Office, containing a'scheme 
for the raising of two Territorial divisions in Ireland. To 
leave Ireland outside the new plan for a citizen army seemed 
to me to be all 

Tt was on the last day of the year, too, that we had a visit 
from Lord Northcliffe, who came specially to see the New 
Zealanders—he had already visited the Australians. I was 
much impressed by his vitality, and good hard determined- 
looking eye. It made one realize that he was a power in the 
land. Lindsey Fitzpatrick had come over from Le Touquet— 
where he and his wife were helping the Duchess of West- 
minster at her hospital—to stay a night with me. My wife’s 
nephew, Bob Fowler, the Eton cricketer, now 2 captain in 
17th Lancers, with his Colonel—Melvill, the international 
polo-player—had come to lunch, and I tock chem with me 
to see the great man. 

The beginning of 1917 was bitterly cold, with deep snow, 
and in the intervals ofthe usual routine work and a great many 
conferences at Army headquarters about a possible spring 
offensive, I had a baddish go of “ fu.” Towards the end of 
the month we had an influx of princes to dinner—Prince 
Alexander of Teck, the two Bourbons, and the two de Crojs, 
also Countess Van den Steen and Mme. Terlinden, from 
their Poperinghe hospital. The hard frost and snow lasted 
till well on into February. 
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On January 31st I went to England to give evidence on the 
Dardanelles Commission. Before going, I paid a visit to 
General Headquarters and lunched at Montreuil with the 
Comtesse d’Argent. I found my wife installed in a service 
flat in South Audley Street. For some time after getting back 
from Egypt she had been paying visits in the country and in 
Ireland, and while staying with my mother at Camberley had 
helped my sister at the hospital in which she was working 
there. Then, on return to London, the kind Lawleys had, 
as L have said, lent her their house. During the time she was 
there, she had been working at the depot of the Officers’ 
New Zealanders; visiting their hospitals, and other institu- 
tions in England, and disposing, for their benefit, of the 
money which she had collected in New Zealand for her 
convalescent homes in Egypt. I got through the ordeal of 
giving evidence without much difficulty, and, I hope, con- 
tributed to the dispelling of some of the extraordinary ideas 
which were prevalent about our effort on the Peninsula. 
T then took some leave, and did not return to France till the 
middle of February. My Australians and New Zealanders 
did some particularly good raids about this time. 

At the ead of the month I was delighted to have a visit 
from my brother Archie. He was now Permanent Under 


by bad luck for him, the German airmen happened to 
choose those nights for bombing our headquarters. With 
him 
the 


t 
s 


was “C ” Emmett, descendant of Robert Emmett, 
great Irish patriot, and brother-in-law of General Louis 
Botha, the first Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa. 
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Emmett was a general in the Boer War, took Hubert Gough 
Pptisoner, and was now serving in command of a labour 
battalion in Gough’s Army ! 

In MarchI had a visit fom Walter Long * and Sir William 
Bull, MP. The former was now Colonial Secretary. He 
stayed two nights, saw about 7,000 New Zealanders and 
3,000 Australians, and shook hands with innumerable officers 
of the two dominions. He talked ar intervals about the 
Dardanelles Commission, the War Office, Treland, our re- 
lations with the French, Lloyd George and the Cabinet, and 
other interesting subjects, but always came back ‘to poor 
“Toby,” * who had been a great friend of mine. His loss 
had completely broken and aged him, and it was a great 
effort to him to think or talk about anything else. 


On March roth I wrote to my wife: 

“TT daresay you have heard that there has been a scheme on 
foot to put Sir Douglas and the British Army under command 
of Nivelle. Lloyd George was the promoter of it—influenced 
no doubt by the famboyancy—like his own—of Nivelle and 
the other French generals he has met. They talk like he does 
himself, in a way that the Commander-in-Chief neither c20 nor 
will attempt to do; and he thinks therefore that all of us generals 
are stupid, and that we should get on better if cadesel be the 
French. As a matter of fact, we have always done, and are 
now doing, exactly what the French want us to do, but I 
don’t think any of us would like to feel that we were put 
absolutely under French orders. 


About the end of March, General Guy Bainbridge’s 2sth 
Division joined my corps, and we were busy with plans for 
the impending attack on the Messines Ridge. 
The beginning of April was bitterly cold, with frequent 

snowstorms. I paid visits to Generals Byng and Birdwood, 

1 Re Hon. Viscount Long of Wraxzil. 

* His son had been killed while commanding a brigade. 
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A. Godley Andrew Russell 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 


Brg~Gen. 
Johnston A. Godley 

ON SALISBURY PLAIN 
HLM. KING GEORGE V WITH THE NEW ZEALANDERS 


The King Inspects New Zealenders 


on the Vimy Ridge and Somme battlefields; inspected three 
battalions of my old regiment, the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
and otherwise have no recollection of anything particular 
to record till the 24th of April, when I went on leave to attend 
my sister’s wedding to the Rev. Arthur Watson, an incumbent 
of one of Lord Willoughby de Broke’s parishes in Warwick- 
shire, a cricketer who played for the Warwickshire Gentlemen, 
and brother of a sailor friend, Admiral Sir Hugh Watson. 

We had a dinner-party the night before it; there was a 
very nice service at St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, and a 
reception at my wife’s flat after the ceremony. Quite a lot of 
People turned up, some of our relations coming over from 
Ireland, and my brother Archie and I, in our khaki uniforms, 
gave a wartime tone to the proceedings. 

On May rst, King George V inspected the New Zealand 
troops on Salisbury Plain. My wife and I went to stay at 
Salisbury with the Sclaters; he was now Commander-in- 
Chief of the Southern Command. All went of well, and 
the review, at which, 2s Commander of the New Zealand 
Expeditionary Foree,.I rode throughout the day at His 
Majesty's right hand; was a great success. 

T was kept very busy throughout the whole of May with 
prepatations for the Messines offensive, and my only trips far 
__ afield were tothe Belgian General Headquarters, to lunch 
with Prince Alexander of Teck and Lord Vivian, and write 
my name in the King’s book; and to Armas to see tanks at 
work. General Orth, Chief of the Belgian Mission, came one 
day to announce that I had been made a Grand Officer of 
the Order de la Couronne of Belgium. 

The objective of my corps—Messines itself—was the key 
of the enemy’s position, and the Army Commander repeatedly, 
and Haig himself on more than one occasion, visited me, 
to make sure that our dispositions met with their approval. 

My divisions were the 2sth (Bainbridge), the New Zealand 
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(Russell) and the 3rd (Monash) and 4th (Holmes) Austra- 
lian, with another British division in reserve, and the troops 
under my command numbered about 120,00c—twice as 
many as Wellington commanded at Waterloo. 

On the night before the battle, I wrote to my wife as follows : 


giganti 
smoke and dust, villages and woods laid fiat and the whole 
face of the country altered. An American millionaire would 


that we are attacking to-morrow. 
The battle took place on June 7th; onthe sch my lettercan 


cess yesterday. ie all war ie cockwat The time was 
ing da well—the wind blowing 


front) 
The din of the intense bombardment (far moce antllery chan 


q = 
umber of telegrams and letters of congratulation. My wife 
_ wrote that she had seen the King and Queen, and that they 


bad been quite charming to her about it. I had two anxious 


_and sleepless nights on the 7/8th and 9/10th, when the counter- 


amacks were very heavy; especially as one of the attacks 


was made where Russell’s, Holmes’, and Monash’s troops 
all joined, and were rather mixed up, so that it was difficult 


to fix responsibility of command. But in the end we got 


On the first possible morning, I motored as far as possible, 
then walked, up to the battlefield and wrote as follows: 
I went up to Messines for the first time since its capture, 
eh kaor wales & Meal ee, which weally all one cas any, 
I started at 4am. It is a most extraordinary scene. Wyt- 
2 General Sir Douglas Baird, C.-in-C. Eastern Command, Indiz. 

® Brigedier-General Martin Powell, my CRA. 
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schaete and Poziéres are neither of them anything to compare 
© 8, on, beth one, die dang 5 ee ok ne 
and all one way; while, in the case of Messines, it has 
so heavily shelled by the Boche since we took it, that all the 
ground is torn up by shells from both directions and it is 
very difficult even to walk over it. There is not one single 
sar ea everate Satay erie ik he te ore 
are extraor to see— ps 
Se Suir sell wanmie=sep Osdisoomie coco bree 
there the great masses of concrete with which the Boche had 
reinforced the buildings. In one place I saw 2 huge con- 
crete structure completely overturned. I have put the whole 
place out of bounds now, as we were incurring large caswal- 
ties by trying to clear it up; I think it is much bemer to let 
the quantities of Boche dead be dealt with by time and by 
being left alone, rather than have a lot more casualties of our 
own in trying to bury them; and the place, deserted, makes a 
most satisfactory target for the Huns to shoot at. 


Shortly after the battle our headquarters moved to Flétre 
where we occupied the house described.(so we were told) in 
Dumas’ Three Musketeers as that in which they stipped 
Milady to look for the fleur-de-lis brand’on her. An old 
tower adjoining the room which I occupied, was where the 


incident took place. Two of my divisional generals—Broad-~ 


wood, late 12th Lancers, and Holmes, the Australian, were 


killed at this time, both first-rate commanders and feaders, 
who were a great loss to the Army. They were two of the” 


many distinguished officers in high command who gave their 
lives for their country. Visitors were innumerable, and 
among them one of the most interesting was Dr. Kelman of 
the Scottish Church, who came to luncheon one day and 
gave an address, instead of a sermon, in the church at Bailleul 
on “ Why America entered the War.” He, with Ian Hay 
(writer of the First Hundred Thousand), had been on a pro- 
paganda mission to the United States. 
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About the end of August, I and my staff were pulled out 
of the line for rest and refit, prior to taking a more active part 
elsewhere. Except for the voyage from Egypt, it was the 
first time I had been out of the front line since landing on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula in April 1915. I took the opportunity, 
while my headquarters were being changed, of paying a visit 
to Paris, and took Charlie Bentinck, who was now my corps- 
horsemaster, and Charles Gordon, with me. We visited 
Versailles under the guidance of Maurice Brett’s wife, who 
was Zena Dare, the actress. One night we dined with my 
cousin’ Evelyn Toulmin, 2 Paris banker, married to an 
~ American wife—I had last seen him at Buenos Aires. They 
took us so the,“ Folies Bergéres,” and as I entered the box 
close to the stage in company with this very good-looking 
lady, I saw that the front row of the stalls was almost entirely 
occupied by New Zealand N.C.O.s who were evidently 
much amused and pleased at my appearance. Whether my 
character was gone, or whether my stock had appreciated, I 
do not know, but I feel pretty sure that it was the latter ! 
~-Qn return, I found our new headquarters established about 


2 


p tide aboutand watch them all at their training ; the weather 
was lovely: We had a horse show, and I managed to get many 


“old ftiends, Geoffrey Glyn, Weston Jarvis, Algy Lawson, 


and others to come and judge. 

I dined one night with the Commander-in-Chief, and had 
2 most interesting evening, 2s Mr. Asquith was there. After 
dinner D. H. took him and me into his study and there, on 
his maps, explained to us the whole situation on the western 
front, and gave us his views on the general progress and state 
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of the War. Ir was, I think, on the Somme, on a previous 
which burst close to him. I remember that during this visit 


wanted to hear of was geographical gains of towns and terri- 
tory, on 2 large scale, and large bags of prisoners; and that 
a successful fight which only involved an advance of a couple 
of thousand yards and the slaughter of a large number of 
Germans did not appeal to them. They wanted something 
tangible. He said, however, that everyone was very patient 
and would see it out to the end, and was very optimistic. 
At the end of September we moved up to a comp E&I 
Nine Elms near Poperinghe, which was 2 great contrast 
the chateaux in which we had so fat been. is 
a novelty to sleep on a camp-bed and in 2 flea-bag. ig. I was 
quite glad to be in mine again. The moonlight nights were 
very noisy, with German aeroplanes coming over ¢ ‘ins 
and dropping bombs all over the place. We had six divisions 
to look after—Lawrence,* Perceval,* Romer, Deverell, Russell 
and Monash. On October 4th, the corps was thrown. into the 
Battle of Passchendaele. We attacked with the New Zealand 
and 3rd Australian Divisions, and had 2 most successful day. 


1 General Hon. Sir Herbert Lawrence, subsequently Chief of the Sef 


Lord Hai 
» jor Geen Sir Eaward Peon 


3 An old Dublin Fosilier brother-offcer. Subsequently C.-in-C. Southern 


Commend and Adjutant-General. 
4 Subsequently Field-Marshal and C.LGS. 
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cacna Amal 
wood’s corps, on our right, and Maxse’s on our left, were 
also equally successful. 
The weather now broke completely, and General Panet, 
our chief engineer, was in despair, saying that as the heavy 
went forward in preparation for our next attack, they 
took his roads with them! On October oth, the corps 
attacked again, this time with the 49th (Perceval) and 66th 
~-and we had great difficulty in getting the men up. They 
> ¥ took ten hours to go three miles, in the mud, and through 
the shell-holes, with the result that the ground gained and 
the number of prisoners taken, was negligible. 
_ On October 12th, the 3rd Australian andthe New Zealand 
divisions made yet another attack; but we came up against 
very strong line of German “ pill-boxes” on the Bellevue 
and after desperate fighting in the mud, under every 
ble adverse condition, had to abandon the unequal con- 
and rest content with a very small advance and about 
prisoners. The corps had fought three pitched battles in 
__ eight days, and what the men did during the last two attacks 
-almost surpasses belief. None but British soldiers could have 
done it. A German officer prisoner being brought back, 
when he saw the conditions, that no troops in the world 
pt the English would have attempted an offensive with 
such roads, or rather lack of roads, and other communica- 
~ tions. We were bitterly disappointed not to get to Passchen- 
\“daele itself, and to have to leave it for someone else to do, 
but no troops could have done more. This was fully and 
the Commander-in-Chief when 


ni 


I spent a day with Jackson 

ing over the battlefield, and visiting the front line and 
all commanding officers and brigadiers. We had an excit- 
ing walk, as we were twice caught in a barrage. The first 
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time, we had to crawl into a little Alar pill-box, used by sig- 
our long legs, in company with its two rightful occupants. 
The second time, we got into a brigade headquarters, and 
there had to stay till it was over. 

After this, we came out of the line and I took the oppor- 
tunity of paying visits to the various New Zealand institutions 
in France. The New Zealand Veterinary Hospital at Calais, 
and the New Zealand Tunnelling Company at Arras, were. 
the farthest afield. The latter showed me the tunnels and 
caves under Arras by which the troops assembled,.and went 
out to the attack on Vimy Ridge, in the spring. The caves 
were found more or less by chance. Douglas’ Loch? heard 


of them and put intelligence officers and sappers on to look 
for them. ‘They found, under the town, these wonderful big 
caves made, they say, by the Spaniards in the seventeenth: 


century. The New Zealand Tunnellers then linked them 


up by a long passage-way which they mamed “Godley 


Avenue,” running through a length of two and a half miles, 
with a railway, electric light, etc. Tenthousand men were put 


into seven caves named Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, 


Wellington, New Plymouth, Nelson and Blenheim. 
1 Major-General Lord Loch. 
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Great War; Ypres; The Ardre; The Somme ; 
Final Advance 


In November, we went back to the front, with headquarters 


and Rawlinson had come to command the Second Army 
n his place. Though we all regretted Plumer’s departure, 
1g | very happy with “ Rawly,” and we settled down for 
was for a short time Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
Bo hc ghehed to my salf fox 2 Sew days, to visit the 
, The latter had been in command at West Point when 
I visited x, and we were very glad to meet again. 
~ _ Thad a long way to go to walk round my front line, and 


h unforgettable 

sight. Then, walking up to the front, the sun would rise 

behind the Passchendaele ridge, showing up, as it rose, the 

weird and awful scene of desolation. Frequently, I drove 

in my car along the Menin road, as far as the plank road at 

Hooge, and from there sent it back through Ypres and along 
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the Passchendaele road to meet me at Frezenburg- Tt was 
quite 2 long walk, via the Polygon Butte, round practically 
my whole front, to Frezenburg, and sometines quite hard 
walking on the slippery duckboards. 


Our Corps Sign 


cars, lorries, signboards, etc., and we had to settle upon one. 
Among the suggestions were a chain (twenty-two yards) and 
“ Eve's” dog in the Tatler, “ Tou Tou.” The latter was 
rather favoured by the younger members of the staff! Even- 
tually, the fact of having two M.F.H.s on my staff, Martin 
Powell and Charlie Bentinck; another, Walter Cazenove, 
attached for a bit, and my own mastership of the Staff College 
and Woolmer garrison packs, decided us in favour of a fox- 
© hound. My wife ransacked Fores’ shop in Piccadilly, and 

sent over a number of prints, but it was impossible to pick 
out from them an individual hound, in chase, galloping, and 
jn fall czy, which was what we wanted, and which would 
be suitable for stencilling. They were all either overlapping 
‘ot fore-shortened, and we were rather in despair about it, 
‘when one day an old Colonel Magnus, commanding a 
Jabour battalion, happened to come in, and saw us poring 
the prints. He had been an artist on the staff of The 
‘Svorting and Dramatic, and at once offered to draw for us exactly 
‘what we wanted. It was a great success. To this day I 
‘have the original, painted on a piece of tin, framed and 
‘hanging on my wall, and a model of it, made for me by 
‘ n Greville, on the bonnet of my car. 


country the whole day; visiting three divisional headquarters, 
seven brigades, the heavy artillery and the corps school. 
We lunched in the car in a snowstorm. We were 2 small 
party for Christmas dinner as Gwynn, De la Voye and Panet 
ail went on leave, and only Martin Powell, Charles Gordon 
and Charlie Bentinck were left of my mess. 

Charlie Campbell, my new A.D.C., who had come in 
place of Bramwell Jackson (who had gone to do 2 tour of 
duty in the trenches), was in bed with asthma, but Jackson 
came to dine and sleep and we had 2 most cheery party: 


of toys, which my wife had sent from England. I made 
them a speech in French and they replied, to my embarrass- 
ment, by singing a song about “le bon général” t T think 
the nuns in charge enjoyed the party, especially the conjorer, 
as much as the children. 

On January Ist, 1918, we became the XXII British 
Corps. The Australian divisions had. all been collected 


at the Officers’ Clothing Department in Berkeley Square, on 

a committee for entertaining overseas officers, at the Auto- 

mobile Club, and at 2 canteen at Victoria Station where 

she seemed to be always on night shifts, walking down there 

in all weathers, and in airraids, after her day’s work was 

done. It was impossible to get a nurse, and unfortunately 
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191s—Anzac Day. In order to make identification by the 
enemy more difficult, it was the custom for all armies, corps 
and divisions to have a distinctive sign for armbands, motor- 
1 Sir Charles Campbell, Bart, and Life Guards, 2 New Zedlander. 
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she had not brought her treasured Scotch maid, Cowie, who 
had been with her since we went to New Zealand; but the 
Embassy doctor, Robinson, and a delightful femme de chambre 
—Francoise by name—to whom I am eternally grateful, did 
all they could for her, and she did a great deal of the nursing 
for herself. 
ee eee 
mel Repington in his room at the Ritz when Lord 
Sie ete ae Glin aa eee 
Lloyd George’s treatment of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
was pacing up and down the room in a great state of excite- 


ment, saying that he was going at once to Montreuil to urge 


D. H. to resign. Esher was evidently much disturbed at his 
outburst, and tried to calm him, but with little effect—Rep- 
ington going on to accuse certain soldiers of intriguing against 
the Commander-in-Chief, Eventually, Esher turned to me 
and asked me what I thought about it. My reply was to 
compare Haig’s treatment with that which Wellington 


and had had officers thrust upon him against his will) In 
these respects, at any rate, D. H. had not suffered. It seemed 


that, if the Duke was able to stick it out, D. H. might well 
do the same, and that I did not believe in all these stories of - 


intrigue. After we had parted, I had a charming little note 
from Esher, in which he says: 


I was glad to hear you speak so straight and firmly about 
the obvious dary that Les before wx al. Epon con ec do 
See eee Wee These cataclysms in war are 
dsgeny We are in the hands of our national 
se cee cic end ogee be karl 

and their differences composed. You cannot get Repington 
to think sanely about Henry Wilson, who is in ability second 
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ex- 
perienced, at the hands of politicians, during the Peninsular 
War. It seemed to me that the comparison was in D. H.’s_ 
favour. Wellington had been starved of men and money, 


Complaints from New Zealand 


to very few. It is essential that D. H. and he should work 
harmoniously, and it is treason to stir up strife. 


I had an indifferent drive back to my headquarters. We 
first lost our way coming out of Paris, and were then thirteen 
hours on the road to Abeele; having travelled in six different 
cars, with, among them, nine breakdowns and punctures ! 
Shortly afterwards I managed to pay another fying visit to 
Paris, to see how my wife was getting on, and that time we 
got back in six hours without a hitch. 

Tt was at this time that Lloyd George and Sir William 
Robertson parted company, and when I saw “ Rawly” I 
iz to him, and wrote to my wife, that I was sure 
‘he would be sent to Versailles? in place of Henry Wilson, 
who was to suceced Robertson as C.ILG.S. My prophecy 
proved correct, and our regret at his departure was only 

by the news that Plumer was to return to his old 
"command, and that Cavan would take his place as Comman- 
_dec-in-Chief in Italy. 
In the meantime, a violent attack had been made upon me 
“in the New Zealand Parliament by a certain member who 
“had listened to complaints made by disgruntled officers; those 
‘who had been sent back to New Zealand for incompetence 
had not received promotion or rewards to which they 
thought themselves entitled. Rumours had already reached 
me that something of the kind was impending, so I had 
written to Sir James Allen, the New Zealand Minister of 
Defence, to say that I was quite prepared to resign my appoint- 
ment as G.O.C. New Zealand Force if I had 
in any way lost the confidence of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, or if they wished to appoint anyone in my place. I 
pointed out that the work which I did for the N.Z.E.F. was 
entirely voluntary, over and above my duties as a corps com- 

1 To the Allied War Counc. 
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mander, and for that reason I should not be sorry to be rid 
of the extra tax on my energies which it involved.* The New 
Zealand Hansards containing the account of the attack had 
surived at the Colonial Office, and, through the War Office, 
and General Headquarters, had been sent to my Army 
Commander, Rawlinson. The latter was very indignant 
about it, and advised me to resign, and to devote all my 
time to my corps command. But the New Zealand generals, 
and other senior officers, all urged me to stay. I found, 
moreover, from the Hansards, that the Defence Minister 
had stuck up for me manfully, and that the feeling of the 
House was obviously with me. I therefore took mo steps, 


unjustly made 2 scapegoat—now began to reach us. But we 


of it. 


‘About the end of March, I was taken by my Belgian 


of the Government. This decided me against resignation, de Selys de Longchamps, to a 
for the time at any rate. ‘After having trained the New - hospital. The Queen of the Belgians was 
Zealand Army and raised and commanded the New Zealand there, and I was put to sit next to her. Her Majesty was 

Force, I was sorry to think of giving them up charming, and I much enjoyed the afternoon's outing. 


‘and wood anemones, and the first of the daffodils, 
and violets, in the woods of our chateau. It now 


political reasons, would have commanded the American 
Armny. Visiting the front line with him, we were caught in 
a bad “‘strafe” and had to take refuge for some hours in 


and desperate effort to destroy the British Army 
the Channel ports. My corps was now holding 


time, Plumer, with great reluctance, decided to shorten the 
line held by the Second Army, by withdrawing from the 
head of the Ypres Salient, to a position much nearer, but 
still covering the town. It was 2 bitter decision for him to 
have to take, after having held the Salient for so long, and 
afer all that had been endured to reach Passchendaele. We 
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on the ground. My wife’s convalescence in Paris took longer 
than we had expected, and it was not till March xsth that 
+ Colood John Seadholme’s services 2s Milizry Secretary to the N-2.E-F. 
were invaluable and of the greatest help. 
2 Beigadier-General—late Goth Rifles. 
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were all very sorry for him. Various divisions—most of them 
used up after the March retreat—and the South Aftican 
Brigade under command of General Tanner, arrived to join 
my corps. They all soon became heavily engaged. 

But at first the brunt of the fighting fell upon Hamilton- 
Gordon’s IX Corps on our right. My headquarters had 
been moved to Steenvoorde to make room for him at Mont 
Noir. The situation was undoubtedly critical. We had a 
daily corps commanders’ conference at 9 am. at Armiy 
Headquarters, attended by General de Mitry (sent by Marshal 
Foch * to command such French forces as might 
be sent up) and a Colonel Desticker, who was Foch’s repre~ 
sentative and liaison officer, with Plumer: In spite of Haig’s 
appeals, no help was forthcoming from the French, and little 
from home, and Foch appeared to regard the possible 
destruction of the British Army with pecfect equanimity. 
His only apparent activity was to arive occasionally at 
Plumer’s headquarters, and give the latter a lecture on tac- 
tics, which amused us i ! He made no use of his 
reserves, and all that had so far reached us was 2 French 
cavalry corps under General Robiliot, which arrived in my 
area on April r4th. 

That evening I was sent by Plumer, with Harington,* to 
IX Corps Headquarters, to consult Hamilton~Gordon 2s to 
how far we were to fall back. I found him in conference 
with seven divisional generals : Nicholson (34th), Bainbridge 
(2sth), Pinney (33rd), Jeffreys (19th), Neville Cameron 


(49th), Romer (59th), Marden (6th) and Wyatt, command- _ 


ing a scratch force. He had already had my Corps Cyclist 
and Reinforcement Battalions, and the New Zealand En- 
trenching Battalion, and the only further reinforcement that 
* Foch was now Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in France 
and Belgiam. 
* General Sir Charles Harington, lately Govemor of Gibealrar. 
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T could give him was my corps mounted regiment of Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders, which, with the cyclists, were 
all that remained of IT Anzac. We were hard put to it to 
hold our own with only Tudor’s (oth) and David Camp- 
bell’s (21st) Divisions, the 39th and South Affican Bri 

and a scratch force under Colonel Bousfeld called “ The 
Kemmel Defence Force” —which, to the best of my 

tion, was all that we had in line. After a lot of discussion, 


! Att last, more French began to dribble in, and the 28th 
ce 330d Divisions, under Generals Madelin and Vallentin, 
arrived to reinforce my front. On the roth, the fighting 
_ became very heavy, and I arranged with the French generals for 
- their divisi t© counter-attack, in conjunction with Tudor’s 
(9th) Division. All was settled by 1: am; but when, on 
the way back from my advanced headquarters, I called in to 
set Madelin at ¢ p.m. I found the attack by his (28th) Division 
Tad not begun, and that he would not be able to start till 
Zt lk apr este 
- eventually did press his attack towards W; 

at the hour to which it was postpo: 
the French; and after making 
eventually to. retire to his original position. The South 


ready for it. General de Mitry now formed 
had come up as 


reinforcements, and the II Cavalry Corps. 
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One day about this time, I had a visit from the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was most kind and congratulatory about our 
fighting, and told me he had recommended me for promo- 
tion. We had had the “ Backs to the Wall” order, but I 
did not tell him that my troops, at any rate (and I believe it 
was the same on all parts of the British front), had received 
it with considerable amusement. They well realized that 
they had had their backs to the wall since March, and did 
not need to be told it! But I expect it was useful in Eng- 
land, and may have cheered up the pessimists. The troops 
were by now pretty well done in, and it was imperatively 
necessary to withdraw some divisions to rest. _This was done 
by skilful adjustment on the part of General Headquarters 
and Second Army, and divisions withdrawn from other parts 
of the line came under my command. + 

I wrote to my wife on April r7th: 

We are getting on diy, but it is hard on the 
men ; er ae paw Lt 
all is the wretched It makes. one’s heart bleed to 
see them—old men women, children, babies in arms, 


I was very lucky in my divisional commanders, as there 
were no finer fighting soldiers in the Army than Tudor, 
David Campbell, Guy Bainbridge and George Jeffreys, on 
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Loss of Kemmel Hill 


whom the brunt of these strenuous days mainly fell. My 
A.D.C.s were mostly bors-d-combat for one reason or another, 
and I was indebted to Colonel Harold Grenfell, our horse- 
master, and Horace McMahon, who ran the corps school— 
both of whose functions had, of course, lapsed—for most 
valuable and unremitting personal help. There was now a 
lull in the fighting, but we all thought it was only the calm 
before the storm. A lot of French troops arrived, and we 
were very busy re-sorting and reorganizing and getting them 
into 2 sector of the line to themselves. I became quite expert 
at bowing and scraping, and making plans in French. Much 
of my time was taken up in long confabulations with General 
Robillot, commanding the corps next to us, and General 
de Mitry, commanding the French Army. In the midst of 
one of these mectings, Clemenceau arrived. I had a long 
talk with him. He seemed to me to be a capital man, full 
of confidence and bonhomie. He spoke excellent English, 
which was a comfort, and he and Plumer, who also arrived, 
chaffed each other a lot. He was then 77 years old, but 
thought nothing of spending a long day visiting some of my 
troops, and others—dressed in a sort of shooting-suit, with 
stohwasser legeings over his trousers, and a most disreputable 
old felt hat. I thought he was a splendid old man. 

On the morning of April 25th, the anniversary of our 
Gallipoli landing, I was wakened up by the news that the 
Germans had attacked and had captured Kemmel Hill, 
which was held by the French corps on our right; and that 
afier overrunning it, they were in possession of Mont Rouge, 
Mont Noir and Mont des Cats! This latter proved to be 
a scare, but the fact of Kemmel Hill having gone was bad 
enough. My troops at Wytschaete were never penetrated, 
and fought most gallantly, but the Germans came in behind 
them, after getting through the French, and they had, there- 
fore, not only to come off the hill, but to cut their way out, 
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which was very hard luck. They had, of course, 2 lot of 
prisoner. Some of them 


of the Black Watch. I then had to retire my whole line to 
conform to the French. Next morning, we arranged a 
counter-attack, to try and re-take Kemmel. I went to see 
General Robillot at 5 a.m., to make sure that his troops 
would be ready to start at the appointed hour. He fed me 
on galantine, strong tea and port, and seemed full of confi- 
dence. Bainbridge’s (25th) Division madea most gallant 
advance, took Kemmel village and 300 prisoners, and nearly 
got a footing on Kemmel Hill, but as the French on his right 
made no progress, he had to retire, and the whole operation 


I spent most of these days at my advanced headquarters 
trying to sort things out, and to get round the troops. But 
the mix-up of units, and the congestion on the roads, was 
awful. I had to borrow a horse from an ammunition column, 
and ride across country, to get to one divisional headquarters, 
and one day was very nearly cut off by 2 party of the enemy. 
Plumer was splendid all these days—very sad, of course, at 
the evacuation of the Salient, and the loss of all that we had 
gained at the Battle of Messines, but always cheerful, helpful 
and confident. I do not think that any of us had any doube 
but that we could continue to hold our own, and that the 
chance of the Germans reaching the Channel. ports was 
negligible. Though the loss of Kemmel Hill was annoying, 
and gave the enemy good observation, we did not look upon 
it as of any great military importance. 

Winston Churchill paid us a visit and told me that on the 
27th there had been a great conference between Clemenceau, 
eee ome tee Se es a 
Commander-in-Chief, and Foch, which he hoped might 
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produce something to better the situation. One day General 
Lawrence, who had now become Chief of the General Staff, 
came to see me. He was, naturally, very anxious about the 
situation, and the idea occurred to me, as we discussed it, 
of measuring on the map the distance that the Germans had 
forced us back, from their starting-point, and dividing it by 
the number of days that it had taken them to cover this dis- 
tance. We found that it worked out to an average of a few 
hundred yards a day—I forget the exact number. Then, 
measuting the distance from our present positions to the coast, 
we realized that, at the same rate of progress, it would take 
‘them 2. very long time to reach the Channel ports! As it 
was, the fact that they were getting farther and farther away 
from their supplics and reinforcements, while we were falling 
back on ours, had already begun to make a change in the 
situation, and the pressure on our front was visibly relaxing. 

So much so, that, carly in May, some of my divisions were 
withdrawn. Bythe middle of the month, we were out of the 
line, and our headquarters moved to a village behind Cassel, 
where I was to be responsible for the rear defences. Plumer 
“had been ordered to send a corps headquarters south to the 
“French. Ik was suggested that we should go, but I am glad 
to say he refused to send us, and sent another instead. Before 
‘coming out of the front line, we had another visit from 
_ Winston Churchill, from whom I gathered that it was not 
likely that conscription would be enforced in Ireland. I also 
paid a visit to the 1st Battalion Irish Guards, commanded 
by Pollok. 

While our headquarters was moving, I went to stay with 
the Lindsey Fitzpatricks at Le Touquet. Their charming 
bungalow, surrounded by woods, with the nightingales sing- 
ing, was a pleasant change from the incessant bombing and 

We made a great expedition to Hardelot with 

Bliciogk Gen cic known us bax acai Duchess of West- 
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minster, one of her V.A.D.s, Olivia Wyndham, and Ivo de 
Vesci, and lunched at the “ Pre-Caralan” restaurant. We 
also attended an excellent concert at the hospital, at which 
Shelagh sang, Olivia and Miss Violet de Trafford and other 
beautiful V.A.D.s appeared as pierrots, and a first-rate 
orchestra of convalescent men played. Jackson, who had 
come back to me temporarily as A-D.C., drove us, and 
whether from the driving, or the sun, or the excitement of 
the Duchess’s lovely V-A.D.s, he got seedy, and I had to 
leave him behind in hospital. On the way back I lunched 
with Geoffrey Brooke at “La Cigale” restaurant at Paris 
Plage. He had a large party of young officers and V.A-D.s, 
and they said I had been invited to give an air of respectability 
to the party! 

On return I found Plumer and Army Headquarters rather 
bothered by having been incessantly bombed for the last 
two nights, and having had to spend them in the cellars, 
with litle sleep. Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, was there, and was most optimistic, saying that 
during the month of May we had destroyed more German 
submarines, and they had sunk fewer of our ships, than had 
been the case for a long time. 

One day I visited Millicent Duchess of Sutherland’s hos- 
pital, and had tea with her. My only other recollections of 
this quict time are of a meeting with the Belgian Commander 
in-Chief about the junction of rear defences of Flanders, and 
of delightful rides with Charles Gordon and Cranbome (whe 
had come as A.D.C.) in the Forest of Eperlecques, and 
through the causeways of the Belgian inundations, in the low 
country between my headquarters and Dunkerque. Early in 
June, Charles and I spent 2 very pleasant week-end with 
Lady Dudley at her house in Boulogne, where she ran a 
hospital. 

On June 4th, we received sudden orders to go south into 
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Rawlinson’s Fourth Army area. We were all very sad at 
leaving the Second Army, in which we had been ever since 
our arrival in France. Plumer was charming to us all, and, 
I believe, genuinely sorry at our departure. On my way, 
I saw Lawrence, who said I had been specially selected to 
act as a sort of free-lance, dealing direct with General Head- 
quatters, Fourth Army and the French. I had to visit, and 
establish liaison with, Byng and the Third Army; General 
~-Fayolle, commanding a Group of French armies; two 
» French army commanders, Mangin! and Debeney; and 
Monash and Butler, commanding neighbouring corps. 
Monash had succeeded Birdwood in command of the 
Australian Corps. He had writen me grateful lewers on 
his successive promotions, saying that he owed them to what 
he had learnt when he served under me as a brigade and 
_ divisional commander! _ I recognized Monash’s great ability, 
his powers of assimilating knowledge, of visualizing condi- 
‘tions, and of exposition. He was, too, an excellent organizer 
and administrator. He ranks worthily with the other notable 
Australian generals—Brudenell White—who was one of the 
best staff officers F have ever met—Chauvel, who commanded 
“the Anzac mounted troops and a cavalry corps in Egypt with 
‘such conspicuous success, and Bridges, of whom I have 
“already spoken. 
_ My time was a great deal occupied with visits to French 
generals, and heavy déjeuners with them. Our headquarters, 
ata place called Molliens-Vidame, near Amiens, being very 
“central, I had a great many visitors to meals, among them 
General Worgan of the Central India Horse, who was com- 
manding a brigade. He was the Lawleys’ A.D.C., who, 
at Bombay, in 1908, had landed us with the lunatic to take 
home, and was very anxious to know if my wife and I had 
ever forgiven him! Towards the end of June, I had an 
1 Mangin had been at Fashoda with Marchand. 
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unexpected chance to go on leave, and arrived at my wife's 
flat late on 2 Saturday night to find that she was away for 
the week-end. We had a delightful week together. On the 
way back I saw Generals Lawrence, Fowke (Adjutant- 
Headquarters, and told them that I thought it would be a 
good thing, and would please the New Zealanders, if I 
handed over command of the New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force to the New Zealand General, Russell. 

On reaching my headquarters I found that Acthur Balfour 
was coming to lunch, on his way back to England from 
Paris, and was bringing Lady Cranborne with him to see 
her husband. Sir Ian Malcolm and Sic Eric Drummond? 
were with him too. A. J. B. was in vety good spirits, and 


told us 2 great many intezesting things about the progress of Z 
the War. After lunch I went to Abbeville, to meet the two” 
New Zealand Prime Ministers, Massey and Ward,* on their 
way back from visiting the New Zealand Division. They < 


On return, I found an order directing me to go at once {0 
command the IIL Corps temporarily, Genetal Butler being 
down with “’Au.” I was to continue to. command my own 
corps as well. I went off at once with Jackson and McGovern 
—my excellent North of Ireland servant, who had joined me 
at Gallipoli and was an unfailing stand-by at all times. This 
arrangement only lasted about four or five days, and no active 


operations took place during the time. 


One day my XXII corps mounted troops had a race- 
meeting, which was a great success. General Robillot—our 


2 Now Lord Peth. 


2 New Zealand had 2 National Coalition Government throughout the War. 
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old friend of the fighting at Kemmel—and other French 
“Rawly,” five other corps commanders and a 

many French and British cavalry officers, were there, and 
the fields, of both French and British, were huge. The 
course was excellent, the totalisator did good business, and the 
Australian ¥.M.C.A. provided a first-rate tea. The Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders brought all the inhabitants of 
the villages in which they were billeted, in their waggons, 
and some of the girls were so smart that the whole show was 


= About the middle of July, in anticipation of the last great 
‘German offensive, I received sudden orders to go down to 
‘the Marne, with four divisions, to join the French Army; 
being the outcome of our from Flanders. My 
ons were the 15th, under General Reed, V.C. (a gunner 
> had been General Staff Officer to Byng at Gallipoli) ; 


mad been Ian Hamilton’s Chief of the Staff at Gallipoli. I 
Started off by car, with Cranbome, for Paris. After lunching 
=a: the Ritz, paying a visit to Lord Derby at the Embassy, 
2 d having tea with Lady Hartington,” we arrived at Marshal 
n’s G.Q:G.* at Provins in time for dinner with the 
h Mission. Colonel Sidney Clive * (Grenadiers), the 
was away, and I occupied his room. Next morning 
\ Thad djewner with Marshal Péain, and he sent me off to see 
General Mestre, commanding the Group of French armies 
in the Rheims sector. I was passed on by him to General 
Berthelot, commanding the Fifth French Army, and by 
Berthelot to General Marjoulet, whose corps was in the line. 
By the time I had conversed and discussed the situation 
1 Now Duchess of Devonshire. 2 Grand Quartier Général 
2 Licot-General Sir Sidney Clive, Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps. 
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with them all, it was getting late, so I resisted Marjoulet’s 
invitation to proceed still farther to the front, and returned to 
Provins; where I found that the 15th and 34th Divisions 
had been diverted to Soissons to come under General Mangin’s 
orders, and that the s1st and 62nd were on their way to join 
me at Epernay. General Buat, Pétain’s ChiefofStaff, was 
most helpful, and Gwynn and De la Voye, who had been Years afterwards, I was sent to unveil the British War Memorial 
on leave in England, arrived, having driven all the way fom in Rheims Cathedral, and was met on the doorstep by the 


Bettle of the Ardre 
in the chateau of the Comte de Chandon (Moét 


that it was an act of reparation. 

“We were at once plunged into the battle in the valley of 

the Ardre, 2st of the salient caused by the German success 

of June. On the west side of this salient my other two 

visions were taking part, under Mangin, in his great counter- 
i + amtack towards Soissons. These four divisions took their full 

fortified town of Montmort, I met Pétain, and heard a most share im squeezing the Germans out of the Mame salient. 


the Champagne country. I lunched with General Gourand, 
commanding the French Army next to Berthelot’s, with head-— 

at Chalons. I had known him on the Gallipoli 7 
Peninsula before he was badly wounded, losing an arm 


interesting discussion between them on the situation caused ce our right was the II French Colonial Corps, and on 
by the successful German push on Chateau-Thierry. he lef a French corps commanded by General Pellé. We 
Eventually, it was decided that my corps, less the two d a great deal of wood-fighting in the Bois de Coutron and 
divisions diverted to was to come Berthelot = Bois de Pourcy, on each side of the valley, and nothing 
orders and was to relieve the II Italian Corps in the Valley d exceeded the valour of the Highlanders of the 
of the Ardre. Berthelot was a good fighting general, who st Division or of the Yorkshiremen of the 62nd. The 
enormous man, weighing about twenty stone. He hada \“Buished themselves at the capture of Marfaux. We took more 
had to drive with him ! We liked him very much and were the first two or three days, and recaptured about forty French 


very happy in his command. 
Ttook over from General Conte d’Albricci, who presented 
me with his Italian map of the country, on which I worked 
during our short campaign, and which I have to this day. 
My headquarters were first in an Ayala house, with advanced 
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ful. He was very optimistic, and said, “ Jusqu’a présent, 

: ; ke 

‘Signe plus.” 

Our headquarters were eventually in the chateau of the 
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Comte de Montebello at Mareuil. He was one of the cham- 
pagne magnates and a descendant of Napoleon’s general, 


ground in the caves ot champagne cellars, which penetrated 
far into the hill. One could walk for miles amidst rows 
of bottles of champagne, along which there wandered all 
day one or two old men, whose sole business seemed to be 
merely to tam or tilt gently each individual botle, in order to 


on our departure. I give it in the original, as no transla ‘ion 
can do justice to the “ Ecossais de la Montagne,” the 
de Yorkshire,” and our Anzac “ Cavaliers.” 


Etat-Major QG., le 30 Juillet x91. 


No. 1863/3 
ORDRE GENERAL No. 63 
‘Av moment of le XXII C.A. Britannique est a 


a 
quer Te Vine Armée, le Géoéal Commandant Armée 


1 Brigadier-General Viscount Hampden. 
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- MARFAUX, CHAUMUZY, MONTAGNE de 
BLIGNY, ces noms igh 


Bertbelot’s Order of the Dey 
fui exprime toute le reconnaissance et toute I’admiration qu’ont 
mérité les hauts faits qu'il vient d’accomplir. 

A peine débarqué, tenant 4 'honneur de participer 2 la 
contre-offensive victoricuse qui venait d’arréter la furieuse ruée 
de Pennemi sur la MARNE et commencait 4 le rejeter en 
désordre vers le Nord, précipitant ses mouvements, réduisant 
a Pextreme Ia durée de ses reconnaissances, le XXII C.A. 
sest jeté avec ardeur dans la Melée. 

Poussant sans répit ses efforts, harcelant, talonnant I'ennemi 


‘ila, pendant 10 jours successifs d’apres combats, fait sienne 


cette vallée de ' ARDRE largement arrosée de son sang. 
Grace 2u courage héroique et 2 Ia ténacité proverbiale des 


“§is de la GRANDE-BRETAGNE, les efforts continus et 
“répétés de ce’ brave Corps d’Armée n'ont pas &é vains: 
‘21 Officiers, plus de 1,300 soldats prisonniers, 150 mitrail- 


Teuses 40 canons, enlevés 3 l’ennemi, dont 4 divisions ont &é 
sccessivement malmenées et refoulées, 
le haute vallée-de ! ARDRE reconquise avec les hauteurs 


‘qui la dominent au Nord et au Sud. 
tel est le bilan de la participation Britannique 4 V'effort de 
la Vme Armée. 


ECGOSSAIS de la MONTAGNE, sous le Commande- 
ment du Général CARTER-CAMPBELL, Commandant 
@ Divi 

- Enfants du YORKSHIRE, sous le Commandement du 
inéral BRAITHWAITE, Commandant la 62me Division, 


Cavaliers NEO-ZELANDAIS et AUSTRALIENS, 


"Vous tous, Officiers et soldats du 22me C.A., si brillam- 
mant commandé par le Général Sit A. GODLEY, vous 
lorieuse 2 votre histoire. 


prestigienx étre inscrits en 
letters d’or dans les annales de vos régiments. 
Vos amis Francais se souviendront avec émotion de votre 
brillante bravoure et de votre parfaite camaraderie de combat. 
Le General Commandant La Vme Armée, 
BERTHELOT. 
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Before returning to Northern France, I arranged that the 
troops should march past General Berthelot, on the way to 
their entraining stations. Several French corps commanders 
and the Italian General, d’Albricci, came to look on, and 
they undoubtedly were all much impressed by the way these 
men came out of battle. They certainly had risen to the 
occasion, and their turn-out and bearing was first rate. We 
had a luncheon-party afterwards, to which Gouraud also 
came, and the Black Watch pipers, marching round the 
luncheon table, were 2 great success. On the way back I 
went to say good-bye to Pétain, who was most gushing, and 

me with 2 Croix de Guerre. 

Passing through Paris, Cranborne and I lunched at the 
Embassy and I sat next to Princess Lucien Murat, who was 
most amusing and agreeable. I also talked to Maurice Barsés, 
the French author and journalist. 
Péain and Berthelot, and the French generally, had been to 


us. We took Lady Hartington up to see the Convent of — 


Sacré Coeur and the wonderful view from it. While we were 
there, ““ Big Bertha”? began to fire, and we had the curious 


experience of hearing the shells whistling over our heads and — 


seeing them burst below us in Paris. 


We lingered yet another day in Patis,’and had a mos ~ 


interesting talk with the Marquise d’Hautpoul about her 
adventures in the Sudan and all over the world; lunched 
with Charles Mendl,? and met there the beautiful Mme de 
Janzé, who reminded me so much of the Duchess of Leinster ; 
Mme de Casteja; and the Duchesse de Gramont, a very 
Garibaldi, grandson of the great Garibaldi, who had been 
with the Italian corps which we relieved in Champagne, 
was also there. 
2 Sir Charles Mendl who was attached to the Embassy. 
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The King’s Visit to Flexicourt 


On the way north, I lunched with “ Rawly,” called in at 
General Headquarters and found myself billeted in a chateau 
belonging to the Marquis de Bryas. Next day I was sum- 
moned to Horne’s headquarters to see the King, who was 
most gracious and complimentary, and when bidding me 
good-bye said he had been very glad to see me and to beable 
to congratulate me personally. 

On August oth I was off, at an hour's notice, to take 
command again of the III Corps, Butler again having been 
invalided. I found the corps in the thick of the battle. 
Jacksonicame with me, and I was allowed to bring my Anzac 


‘mounted troops; otherwise the staffs and troops were new 


to me?’ They were all first rate, and it did not take us long 


to get into” each other's ways. On almost my first day, 


‘Clemenceau saying he would have nothing to do with such 


‘2 barbarous counny, and that it was Henry Wilson's business 


to produce men from it for the War. 


~ ‘Then I had'to go and meet the King again at the chateau 
‘of Flexicourt where representatives of my temporary corps had 


ordered to parade for his inspection. His Majesty was 


again most gracious; said it was an unexpected pleasure to 
“him co see me again so soon, and that I seemed to be always 


in the fight. When he came into the chateau, after the 
parade, I ushered him into a room to wash his hands, and 
shut the door. Fortunately, I stayed within hearing, as I 
shortly heard him hammering on the door, and shouting for 
help to get out, as there was no handle on the inside. He 
was much amused and said it had happened to him once 
2 Faller, RE, was B.G.GS., Doyle, RA., was D.A. & QMG., Ross- 
Johnson, C-R.A., and Rolland, CRE. 
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before on a train in India, when he was shut into the lavatory 
for one and a half hours! In after years whenever we met, 
HLM. never failed to remind me of the incident! 

I had five divisions at this time; four British, commanded 
by Generals Gorringe, Lee, Frank Ramsay and Harold 
Higginson?; and an American division that had been with 
me when I commanded the corps before. We were fighting 
pretty continuously, and recaptured Albert, taking 1,200 
prisoners. On my thirty-second anniversary of joining the 


Armny, I had visits from Rawlinson, Douglas Haig and Henry — 
Wilson, who ail came to congratulate us. I wrote to_my- 


wife, saying how little I once thought that 1 should command 


an army corps in the biggest war in history, and be visited 
in one day by an Army Commander, by the Commander- 


in-Chief of a British Army such as in our wildest dreams we 
had never thought of, and by the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff of the British Empire. I also had visits, about this time, 
from Winston Churchill, and fron: Lord Derby, and took 


them to see all my divisional commanders, and the battle 
field. Our fighting at this time was incessant, and our 
advance progressed daily. In 2 week, about the end of 


August, my corps alone took 4,000 prisoners from tweaty- 


ing was most desolate, and still a mass of shell-holes from 


the Somme battle of 1916. 


On one of the first days of September, Lawrence rang me_ 


up, and told me I had been promoted to be Lieutenant- 
General. It was a delightful way of hearing it, and very 
satisfactory that it should come while one was actually in the 
fight, and living, as I now was, in a German dug-out, with 
1 Another old Dublin Fusilier brother-officer. 
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One day I attended a most interesting and impressive ser- 
vice in Amiens cathedral, to celebrate the deliverance of the 
city ftom the Germans. The Australians provided a guard 
of honour for the bishop, a soldier baritone from the Paris 
opera sang, and the bishop addressed his sermon to an old 
statue of the Virgin which stood in the nave. He told us 
how, in the dark ages, a shepherd had dug it up; that when 
the Germans came, it had been sent to Normandy for safe 


keeping, and that now the Australians, as the chief deliverers 


of Azniens, had brought it back. 
We-were now right up against the Hindenburg Line at 


: Epéby, and there I got orders to rejoin my own corps. I was 


quite sorry to leave my temporary command. Everyone had 


been very good tome, and, with the help of a very excellent 


and able staff; we had done much successful fighting during 


the time I was with them. I managed to snatch a short visit 
to England on the way, and brought Charles Gordon, who 


had been sick, back with me. Bramwell Jackson had lef, 
and George Eltham ? had come in his place; so now, with 


‘Cianborne, I was well off for A.D.C.s. We were now in 


the First Army, General Homne’s, and were getting ready to 
take part in what proved to be the final push. In the meantime 


‘Thad a visit from an old friend, Freddy Blair,* and played 


the lamer provided by Frank Rich who, as I have said, was 


their horse-master. I was rather pleased to find I could still 


_hir the ball, but was very stiff after it! 


My headquarters were near Arras. At first I had the 
XVII Corps (General Sir Charles Fergusson) on the right, 
and the VIII (Lieut—General Sir Aylmer Hunter-Weston) 

1 Now Marquis of Cambridge. 

2 Colonel F. G. Blair, (late réth Lancers—Colonel Leicuershire Yeo- 
manzy). 
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on the lef, and for most of the final advance the 4th (Lip- 
sett); 1th (Davies); 4gth (Neville Cameron); sist 
(Carter-Campbell) ; 63rd, Naval (Blacklock); and 56th 
(Hull) were the divisions in my corps. We head- 
quarters frequently and were in chateaux, farm-houses and 2 


junched with us and then visited our front. One off-day, 


battlefields, and of all the Aattened headquarters and villages. : 


We were Sighting prety continuously all the time, and the 


as that of the Valley of the Ardre. On November 7th, there 
1 General Lipset was Kiled during the advance and General Lucas took 
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Capture of Valenciennes and Armistice 


qvas a great ceremony at the Hotel de Ville and in the Place 
d’Armes at Valenciennes. ive detachments of my 
corps, and of the Canadians, the mayor made a 
speech, and Horne and the Prince of Wales replied. Horne, 
Currie (the commander of the Canadian Corps) and I were 
each presented with 2 flag, and a scroll of parchment, - 
citizens of the place. Then a bevy of girls in white 
dresses presented bouquets to us. I set the example of em- 


* bracing mine, a darling little thing of about six years old, 


which elicited loud cheers from the crowd. 
Our final headquarters were at the Chateau de Sebourg 


that I should begin and end my time of the War in 


France in La Grange houses. My corps was now heading 


between Mons and Maubeuge. The weather 


Yet inspite of it all, our 
to get on somehow, and at the time, I 


“remember hearing that Foch had said that the British Army 


was “par excellence P'armdée de Pattague.” For the last few days, 


“the leading troops had advanced at such a pace that all head- 


“quarters were left far behind. We had had great difficulty in 


getting up rations and ammunition and some had been sent 


aeroplane. 

On the day of the armistice, starting from my headquarters 
very early in the morning, I only reached my leading troops 
just before 11 2.m.; having had to abandon my car, and 
borrow a horse to ride the last three or four miles. The 16th 
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Lancers, commanded by Geoffrey Brooke,* were covering our 
front, and Lesslie’s brigade of the 63rd Royal Naval Division 
formed the advanced guard about Bavai. I have to this day, 
given me by the Royal Amtllery of my corps, the cases of the 
last two shells fred by 2 German battery on our front. We 
stopped at every group of soldiers and told them the news of 
the armistice, but I am bound to say that it excited litle in- 


day going round my divisions in the front line. I think it 
was then that the story about Clemenceau and President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points reached us, Old Clemenceau 
always took great fun out of Wilson, called him “Jupiter” 
and said that the Lord Almighty had Ten Commandments but 
“ Jupiter” had Fourteen. 

So ended my time in France. 


On reading over what I have written, it seems to me that 


or going on leave, seem to occupy an undue space in the nar- 
Tative. But, except during the time when the corps was in 
action, and for the incidents which I have endeavoured to 
record, the ordinary daily routine of life at 2 corps headquarters 
on a quiet sector of the front was quite uneventful and un- 
1 Now Majec-General—inspector of Cavalry in India. 
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The Commander-in- Chief 

exciting. Early morning walks in the trenches ; a considerable 
amount of time spent in poring over maps and making plans ; 
4 necessary amount of office work (which, in my case, in- 
cluded that of the N.Z.E.F. as regarded questions of policy, 
promotions, etc., which could not be settled at N.Z.E-F. 
headquarters in London); visits to divisional and brigade 
commanders and to one’s Army Commander and opposite 
numbers of adjacent corps, and frequent conferences, filled 
in the day pretty thoroughly. This, to say nothing of streams 
_ of visitors, and of all the time, both by day and night, taken 
ap in seeing individuals of one’s staff, of which I have 2 
photog ph which comprises fifty-cight individuals. 

"What I have set down is almost entirely from memory, 
with occasional reference to letters written at the time, and 
nothing is farthet from my intention than to attempt to write 
of any part of the War. It is merely a record of my 
personal experiences, and perhaps a few of my impres- 


And if I do not dwell on the hardships of the men’s life 
"in the trenches, it is not from want of knowledge or appre- 
‘ciation, nor of realization of what they went through. One’s 
frequen walks in the trenches made one fully conscious of 
“it all. I hope, and believe, that I always gave the most 
5 pathetic consideration to any possible ideas for the allevia- 
‘tion of their lot. The life has been frequently and graphically 
~ deseribed by far abler pens than mine. 

At I feck that I cannot close the account of my share of the 
“War in France without expressing my feelings as regards 
the Commander-in-Chief. In common with ically all 
the Army, I had the greatest regard and admiration for him, 
and am confident that he was the right man in the right place. 
His single-mindedness and steadfastness of purpose were in- 
waluable to the Allied cause. Stout-hearted and far-seeing, 
his eyes were ever fixed on the ultimate goal and it is now no 
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secret that the plans which led the Allied Armies to victory 
in 1918 were actually his. 
I must record, too, how fortunate I was to serve, for most 


commanders, Field-Marshal Viscount Plumer and General 
Lord Rawlinson. I shall always remember with gratitude 
their daily regular, punctual, morning call to the telephone 
= Plum’s” at 8.m., and“ Rawly’s” at 9 2.m.—to inquire how 
we had fared during the night, to impart any interesting news 
and, frequently, to arrange for a meeting some time during 
the day. There is no need for me to dwell upon their Ieader~ 
ship; their success speaks for itself. After the War, they “On arrival there I found we were in the house which had been 
both went on to further successes, Plumer as Governor of i 

Malta and High Commissioner for Palestine; Rawlinson to ion which had evidently belonged to a rich tradesman. 
be Commander-in-Chief in India, where his untimely death, M Belgian liaison officer, Baron de Selys de Longchamps, 
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gna Anal: maste 

P Arrondissement. Shortly afterwards I had them all to 
Ainister of War. Princess Marie, as well as her brother 
Reginald, had, in the early days of the War, been associated 
with Nurse Cavell in getting our men into Holland after 
Retreat from Mons. She had been imprisoned by the 
Germans, and had suffered hardships from which she had 
neatly died, and which had left their mark on her. But her 


Tace-meetings, 

Christmas I had a visit from “ Joe” Lawley with his girls, 
who were giving up their Red Cross and nursing activities. 
We visited Brussels and Waterloo, and the Chateau of 
1 Now Miniser of the Belgian Diplomatic Corps. 
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Parade at Cologne 


Soon after this, I made an expedition to Germany to see 
the New Zealand Division before its demobilization, which 
was now imminent. Acland and I motored via Charleroi, 
‘Namur, Lidge, through the Ardennes and Aix-le-Chapelle, 
and found Russell in 2 chateau at Malheim, im, six miles north 
Cologne. I attended a reception in Cologne given for 


yeat 
given in Brussdls by the Canadian division commanded by 
General Sir David ‘Watson, a leading Canadian newspaper 


proprietor. Te wasat the Hotel de Ville, and there were about “the Prince of Wales by General Plumer, and saw the Prince 
3,000 guests. Elcham and I motored over after dinner in time "present colours to war bartalions—now no longer existent ~ 
for supper, for which Watson had collected, in a private € Gfthe Guards Division, the 4th Grenadiers, 4th Coldstream 
room, the Prince of Wales, the Ambassador Sir Francis cad Irish. A curious and interesting feature of the 
Villies and his wife, Lord Athlone, and several charming d ‘was the large number of German soldiers who watched 

i ladies, among them the Coumtesses de Lannoy and t. They were slovenly and untidy, in military greatcoats 
de Merode. ‘A little before midnight, we were 2ss ind civili making no attempt to salute, or 
the ball-zoom, where bugles sounded tattoo and the lights soldiers, but in no way appearing to be 
gradually went out till st was itch dark. At midnight the opera; the first of many that, 
e big illuminated clock face appeated at one end of the spec later years, I was to pay when -in-Chief of 
a gong struck twelve, the lights went UP 

and through the room. Then we all 2 our return journey to Mons, we visited a lovely old 

* Auld Lang Syne.” The strects Brussels ish and arrived at Spa to stay the 
crowded with people ing the streets with bands— there with General Haking. Spa had been the Gee- 
Brush, French and Belgian soldiers dancing with the g# headquarets, and he was in the house which had been 
and every hotel had a ball and danced ull § om. : ed by Ludendorff. The King, then Prince 
Early in January we gave 2 party {0 4,500 choolchiidren who was serving with the Royal Air Force near by, 
on two successive days—half at cach. First they were 5 can to dine, 2nd Haking was most interesting about his work 
Jato the cinema, to see a Charlie Chaplin film ; next into on the Armistice Commission, on which he was our repre- 
she own ball, where there was 2 band, and they danceds 4 thirty-three since I had been at Spa, 
snd then into a tearoom where they each gota hinge slice “With my mother. Next day, after 2 rather eventfil journey of 
ar bread and jam, two packers of biscuits, half a dozen bis _ breakdov s, and lifts in stray cars, we fetched up at Rawlinson’s 
of chocolate, and a cracker. Finally, in yet another room, “Headquarters near Namur; a fine chateau on the Meuse, 
they were each given a present which Parker had got from the where in his absence (he was boar-hunting with the Duke of 
Bon Marché in Paris. ‘What they all seemed to want most Westminster in the South of France) we were royally enter- 
were india-rubber balls. They all seemed very happy and tained for the night by his staff. 
Hee nt and schoolmistresses told us that many of them had end of January, after presenting medals, and 


Our Ball in Brussels 


"but were prevented, at the last moment, by the death of Prince 
John. All the rooms were draped with the red and white 
corps colours and the Rowers were all red and white, chiefly 
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one day to a meeting at Home's headquarters, which was 
convened in order to give senior officers of the Army an 
opportunity of discussing church affairs with the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Randall Davidson. My contribution 3 
to the discussion was to ask if it was not possible, in any were 2 big Union Jack and a Belgian flag, each side of the 
way, to pool and distribute all church property and resources, 7 
so that some clergy should no longer be in receipt of unneces- 


large emoluments, while others almost starved. After the help of Lord Athlone and the Spanish Ambassador 
much talk, some of it rather controversial, and some invidious ’ wis de Villalobar) and the Duc d’Ursel, we managed 
comparisons with other religions, which Horne wisely stopped, a all the Belgian dowagers and ladies of note with 
the Archbishop summed up very sensibly, and told us of the: — suitable partners for supper. Champagne, secured cheaply 


Enabling Bill, which he hoped would provide many facilities, 


We had for some time been thinking of giving 2 ball in talked about in Brussels. 

Brussels, and eventually, on Janvary 28th, we brought ; ‘On our return to Mons, a party of sailors, Admirals 

off. We had enlisted the help of 2 committee of Belgian Stan Colville and Roger Keyes, Captains Meade and 
ountesse: las and Colonel Godfrey, Royal Marines, came to stay 

we had a very cheery dinner for them, with the American 

band. Next day I stared off for Paris with Monty 

er, having first seen off the sailors, and the dancers, who 


were the most active. The Ambassador and Lady 
were very helpful, and the Duc d’Ursd had arranged 
us to have the use of the Concert Noble—a place pecially” me in to breakfast on their way back to Paris. 

built for dancing by the smart people of Brussels. For bands, Paris was crammed, and the Majestic Hotel (the British 
we had that of the 1st Life Guards, an American jazz ba a5 “a arters) 2 seething mass of people. Fleets of motors 
and the orchestra of the séth (London), Division—the best sanding outside, and inside every sort of queer-looking 
in France—conducted by the musical director of Drury ne. duals. Indiansin full staff uniform, lady-typists, Rappers, 
Reels, a sword dance by the officers of che. sist ( ighland) detectives, the most extraordinary looking soldiers—most of 
Division, and a wonderful exhibition by Maurice Mouvet, 1) whom, Iam sure, had never been nearer the front than London 


the great dancer, and his partner, Miss Emmeline Child, : —and all the celebrities, jostling one another. I dined one night 
who we imported from Paris, were side-shows. The guests with the New Zealand Ministers, Massey and Ward. At 
arrived through an avenue of torchbearers, and under two the next table were Miss Megan Lloyd George, General 


long 60-pounder guns, which were crossed over the entrance ~ Both2’s son—who had been A.D.C. to the Commander-in- 

Here, supported by an orderly carrying 2 red and white corps 

flag, I received them. The King and Queen of the Belgians, 60 

the Prince of Wales, and Prince Albert, were all coming, Bikanir, Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
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Visits to Zeebrugge and Flanders Battlefields 


wonderful German submarine shelters at the Bruges docks. 
They looked like a row of gigantic boathouses, and were 
built of solid concrete with roofs fifteen feet thick. 

Before he went back to England, Beaty paid us a visit, with 
Admiral Brock, his chief of staff, and nine other naval officers. 
We showed them where all the fighting had been round Mens 
in 1914, Le Quesnoy, where the New Zealand Division 
stormed the ramparts in 1918, and the battlefields of Mal- 
and Waterloo. It was curious that, in one day they 
“should have seen three great battlefields of the early years of 
q three Consecutive centuries—Mal plaquet,1709, Waterloo, 1815 
and Mons, 1914. 

Shorly after this, I was summoned, with Butler (II 
| orps), to Pétain’s headquarters, where he invested us with 
star and accessories of a Grand Officer of the Legion of 
7 Honour. I was very pleased to receive it at his hands, and 

think he was pleased to give it. He kept on saying that we 

‘were viewx camarades, and at the end of a huge lunch drank 
in his best champagne. He was very funny about 


President Wilson—his cousin as he called him—and said that 
his experience of horse-coping in Ireland was very useful to 
him in dealing with the crowd of rascals with whom he was 
in daily intercourse ! 
‘Affer this visit I went on leave to England. On the way 
back I stayed a night with Roger Keyes at Dover, and next day 
experience of visiting with 


ked impressed me more than anything of the kind that 
seen, and I had seen pretty well all of it. 
“On one of the last days of February we had a capital race- 


where they landed, and again marvelled how they had climbed "sometimes six, horses. With bugles and trumpets blowing, it 
up from the ship on to the high mole, and then got down from 
i, on the inside, to the German destroyers, and ocher craft 
which they damaged so severely. From Zeebrugge, we went 
to Bruges, lunched with che burgomaster, and visited the 
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Lady Beatrice Ormsby-Gore.t I sent my car for them to 
1 Now Lady Harlech. 
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Amiens, and next day despatched them to Boulogne, so they 
saw a good deal of the country. 

Early in March, I heard that I was to command the IV 
Corps of the Army of Occupation on the Rhine. My feel- 
ings about it were rather mixed. It was a compliment, as 
the few corps remaining were to be commanded by specially 
selected officers—Jacob, Haldane, Braithwaite and Morland? 
being the others—and it would still be the nearest thing to 
active service. On the other hand, I had been abroad for 
nearly nine years, and would have much liked 2 command 
at home. As it turned out, it was the most fortunate thing 
that could have happened to me. My contemporaries who 
got the home commands were finished-and retired before 2 
home command came my way; with other appointments 
in the meantime, and the Governorship of Gibraltar at the end, 


my military career was probably thereby prolonged for ten” 


years. 

Before going to Germany, I was chosen by General Head- 
quarters to be one of a party of British officers, and others, who 
were invited by the Americans to make a tour of their front. 

Our party consisted of Mr. Davis, the American Ambas- 
sador—a charming man—the late Lords Peel and Burnham; 
Major-Generals Boyd and Bethell, Brigadier-General Mait- 
land from the Air Ministry, and Colonel Lloyd Griscom, 
who had been American liaison officer at General Headquarters. 
General Harbord, the Quarter-Master General ofthe American 


forces, was in charge of us. We dined with General Per J 


shing at his headquarters. I had a long talk with him after 
dinner, and liked him very much. He told me a lot about 
his ideas and preparations for St. Mihiel and the Argonne, 


1 Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, Constable of the Tower; General St 
Aylmer Haldane, Cin-C. Mesopotamia; General Siz Walter Braithwaite, 
Adjutam-Genecal and Governor of Chelsea Hospaal ; General Six Thomas 
Morland, C.-in-C. Army of the Rhine and Aldershot. 
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SECOND BATTLE OF THE MARNE 


Gen. Gen. Gen. 
Godley Nohn Pershing 


ON THE AMERICAN FRONT 


and struck me as 


my new corps. I 


doubt he had 2 very 


was in process of being 


The 
having 


American Front 
a strong personality. There is no 


difficult task in reconciling the legiti- 
the American people to have an army of 
demands made on him by the Allies for 

a battlefield 


brigade 

delightful linle house in the middle of the 
were eventually landed back in Paris, after 2 most 

j tour. Tt had been very interesting to meet not only 

‘American generals—Bullard, Dickinson, 


On veeurn to Mons my wife, accompanied by Lady 
Cranbore and her parents, Lord Richard and Lady Moyra 
“Cavendish, paid us a Aying visit. I met them in Flanders, 


had parted from my old corps staff, which 


Ditren 
was to stay in Germany. He also said he looked to us to 
build up the British Army of the future, and that upon us 
depended how it shaped. 

I had a very busy round of visits and inspections, but gen- 
czally managed to fit in a ride, and occasionally went in to the 
opera at Cologne. One morning I took Lord Grey (son of 
our friend of Canada and New Zealand), who was staying 
with me, to see one of the carpet manufactories (of which 
there were several at Diiren) where, not having any wool, they 
were making carpets out of paper. It was most interesting 
~ and ingenious. Paper was used not only for sandbags, as 
we saw doting the War, but for tarpaulins, waterproof bags, 

sheets and all sorts of things, and we saw a big driv- 
ing belt for machinery, made of paper, working excellently. 

During the Easter holiday I had a visit from a young 
"nephew, Sandy, son of my brocher Archie, and an Eton boy, 
‘Freddy Anstruther, son of Sir Wyndham Anstruther, whose 
widow had married my friend Algy Hanbury-Tracy. They 
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Martin Powell, chief gunner, and Panet, chief engineer, for 
nearly as long. Gwynn was one of the best staff officers 
in the Army, and I was most lucky to have his services for 
so long. He eventually became Commandant of the Staff 
College and there, I have no doubr, he left his mark. Count- 
less divisions and troops of all kinds had passed our 
hands daring the time the corps had been in existence; and 


of the Army of the Rhine, was to pay a farewell visit to the 
New Zealand Division, whose demobilization was now com- 
pleted. I shared their final meal, and it was 2 curious chance 
wnat I should have assisted at the demise of the division which 
I had raised. 

[found that my new corps was composed of the Cavalry, the 


occupied, with my personal staff, part of a big and pretentious _ arrived complete soldiers, in their Sandhurst and Eton Volun- 
house, with golden gates, owned by 2 rich tradesman. -teec uniforms, and we were all kept busy providing enter- 
B.G.GS. was Brigadier-General Jan Stewart of the Came- “tainment for them. They rode the tails off my horses, visited 
ronians ; Darell, Coldstream, afterwards LieutColonel Irish ~ Cologne and ail the country round, went to the opera, and on 
Guards, was D-A. and Q.M.G.; the C.R-A. was Willis the way to and from Boulogne saw practically all the battle- 
(subsequently Major-General and Governor of Jersey); fields. 
Stevenson was C.R.E. Soon after we had seuled in, Lord One day, the Duke of Connaught came to see us, and I 
Haig came to say good-bye before going to take mp his ap- arranged for him to review three battalions of his own parti- 
pointment as Commander-in-Chief of the Forces at Home, -“eular regiment, the Rifle Brigade. He was as charming 2s 
Boch he and “Curly” Birch, who was with him, said ever, and much concerned because I was looking rather 
that he himself had most carefully selected everybody who pulled down after 2 bad go of “fu” and bronchitis, from 
which I had only just recovered. By this time Sir William 
* Gener Siz William Peyton, Miliary Secrsary and C.-C. Sextlens Robertson had taken over command of the Rhine Army from 


General Plumer, who had been appointed Governor of Malta, 
so I was kept busy accompanying him on his first visits and 
1 Now Major A. S. Godley, Royal Scots. 
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3 Genssal Sir Noel Barch—head of the Asullery im the War. 
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inspections, in addition to all my own. My next visitors were 
Lord Islington, and Mr. Triggs, the editor of the Cbrist- 
church Press. Iwas very glad to be able to repay a little of the 
great hospitality which the former had shown to us, and the 
support which the latter had always given me, in New Zealand. 
Later, I went on short leave to England, and on return in 
June found that arrangements were in progress for an advance 
into Germany, in case the Germans did not sign the Peace 
Treaty. This, and also troubles with the troops, due to 
dissatisfaction with the method of demobilization, meanta good 
deal of work. 

On July 13th I went to Paris in 2 special wain, which took 
the Commander-in-Chief, and a certain number of us, to 
see the French victory procession throughthe Are de ‘Triomphe. 
Ic had at Last been decided thar wives were to be allowed to 
come to Germany, and Geoffrey Glyn, who had been in 
England, had brought my wife and his daughter, Mrs. 

Greville, to meet us. We had excellent places at the 
top of the Champs Elysées close to the Arc, saw it all well, 
and met lots of friends. The march was most impressive. 
It was a lovely day; the bands played beautifully; the 
brilliant staffs; the apparently unending stream of troops, of 
all arms, defiling from the Arc; the picturesque uniforms of 
the Spahis and other colonial troops; all gave the right 
feeling of victory and triumph. Later, we paid 
Couraud a visit at Strasbourg, of which he was then Governor 
and under his guidance explored the interesting old’ part of 
the town. 

The Peace Treaty having been signed, it was decided to 
reduce the size of our Army of Occupation, and in the con- 
sequent reorganization I was ordered to take over 00! 
of the Il Corps, at Leverkusen, some miles down the Rhine 
from Cologne. 

Before leaving Diren we had a rather wonderful tattoo 
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Tattoo at Nideggen 


at Nideggen. ‘At the foot of the wooded slopes, which run 
down to the River Rohr from the Castle of Nideggen, there 
was an open glade which formed 2 natural amphitheatre be- 
tween the woods and the river. Above the river on the other 
side ran the railway, on an embankment which formed a 
natural grandstand. The lower edge of the woods was out- 
lined in electric lights, and electric lights along the bank of 
the river formed footlights for the arena. From the black- 


C.R.E., Brigadier-General Stevenson,* was responsible for 
most of the arrangements, and the attendance of spectators was 
- yery large. ‘We ran special trains out from Cologne, which 
were with Germans who came to see a show which 
much appealed co their love of military display. I have seen 
many tattoos but never in such 2 wonderful natural setting, 
‘At Leverkusen we occupied the house of Herr Duisberg, 
‘who was the head of the great chemical factory at that place. 
We spent the rest of the year there and much enjoyed it. Te was 
-qlovely auramn, and we rode a lot and made some delightful 
expeditions. those which remain best in my memory 
were trips into the Eiffel, and up the Rhine in the litle motor 
vessels of the Rhine Flotilla, with Commander Patrick 
. Acheson and his charming wife; in which his relatives, 
the Grahams, who came to stay with us, shared. 
‘Among our visitors was Lady Airlie, who came to see her 
son, Bruce Ogilvy; he and “ Toby” Mathew, both Irish 


1 He subsequently made notable use of this experieace at the Aldershot 
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Guardsmen, were now my A.D.C.s. With Bruce Ogilvy 
and Mrs. Fane—whose husband, Colonel Cecil Fane, com- 
manded the 12th Lancers—my wife and I made a great 
expedition to Verdun. Owing to breakdowns, we arived 
late at night in pouring rain, and could find nowhere to stay. 
We had made no previous arrangements, as we thought that 


N.Z. Troops 


the greatest pleasure. To have reorganized the forces of a 
country, and then to take them to war, is a stroke of good 
fortune which can havefallentothelotoffew. It was a wonder- 
fal reward for me, and for all the good officers who helped me 
in New Zealand, to see how splendidly the soldiers of our 
creation acquitted themselves in the supreme test of war. 
I say, without fear of contradiction, that no troops who 
fought in the Great War came out of it with a better reputation 
than the New Zealand Division in France, and the New 
Zealand Mounted Rifles in Palestine. 


tops in spite of a good deal of coming and going 
poilus in occupation of the rest of the barrack-room. Next 


which they had so kindly given us. We also paid a visit. 
to the Comtesse de Montebello at the chateau of r- 
‘Ay, which had been my headquarters during the Sighting i 


orders to go home. ‘At the same time the disbandment of the 
New Zealand Expeditionary Force was practically complete, 
and my command of it was terminated. Thad commanded the 
New Zealand Forces for over nine years; four years in the 
making, and five years on active service. It had been a re- 
markable experience, and one to which I look back with 
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Duff House Sanatorium 


I stuck it for about two months, doing little else except a 
day or two's hunting in Leicestershire, mounted by Hill 
Child on his good horses ; till eventually I broke down, and 
had to be sent to the sanatorium at Duff House at Banff in 
the North of Scotland. I arrived there weighing only ten 
stone, and my lungs being affected, I was threatened with 
removal to the sanatorium at Banchory. But in response to 

urgent entreaties to be allowed to stay, Dr. (now Sir 


CHAPTER XX 


War Office 
On arrival home, my wife and I went to her flat in London, 7 
in South Audley Street, and I resigned myself'to a petiod of 
half-pay. My horses, with the exception of two, which Brace 
Ogilvy had taken with him to his regiment at che Curragh, weehing 
had been disposed of to the Remount Department, and it of the staff was to make our weights meet! But we never 
was [ate in the season to try to collect others, and to start : 
i four months he was reduced to eighteen stone and I had put on 
‘astonea month and had reached fourteen! Lowea great debe 
of gratitude for my recovery to Duff House, and to my wife, who 


hunting. kK 
We had hardly settled down before I met Lord Haig, 
who said I wes just the man he had been looking for, and_ 


invited me to help him in the formation of the Officers’ fiom a lodging in Banff, came daily to keep me company. I 
‘Association. I felt I wanted a restand demurred a litle; am glad to say the Officers’ Association has been a great 
but he would take no denial, and I-was, of course, only too “success. It is still a going concern and one of the best tributes 
glad to do anything I could to help the lot of many, officers, to D. H.’s memory. 

who, on demobilization, were finding : "We spent the autumn paying visits, and I went to Hailey- 
civilian life. Many associations for officers of all sorts and kinds bury to inspect the school cadet corps, and later, to unveil the 
had sprung up. Some were well run, others were definitely Wer Memorial of my old school. 

bad, and in bad hands. In any case, they overlapped; none In September, after a delightful visit to Arran, we had gone 
had any authority or substantial backing, and the want of across to the mainland to play golf at Machrihanish, when 
properly organized and centralized effort was obvious. My I got a telegram from the War Office to say that the Secretary 
job was to get these into the central fold. Ie was very hard of State, then Winston Churchill, wished to see me at once. 
work, and necessitated not only nearthing them all, but As it probably meant the prospect of further employment, I 
personally visiting the organizers and promoters, and by per- thought it best not to delay in answering the summons, and 
suasion, cajolery, oreven by veiled threats of exposure, inducing went to the station to find out what train on the little light 


railway would get me to Campbelltown in time to catch 
the steamer which connected with the night mail from Glasgow 
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with the Field-Marshal. 
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in a special coach. When I saw the S. of S. he asked me 
Hf I would like to come to the War Office to be his Military 
Secretary. L, of course, gladly accepted, and he then said 
he hoped that I had not been put to any inconvenience 
in coming to see him. I replied, not at all, but that, in 
order to obey his summons quickly, I had been obliged to 
take a special train, for which I hoped the War Office 
would pay. This rather startled him, but his reproof of the > nose.” But I made a point of visiting all the Commands 
extravagance was tempered by my assurance thar ‘the cost i ini 
had only been fifteen shillings ! 

We decided to live in London, and my wife found a charm- 
ing little house in Norfolk Crescent, into which we settled. 


Tt was my first experience of the War’ Office, and I cannot through that county were rather exciting. Tt was rather 2 
say that I looked forward to it with much pleasure. 1 diss on arrival at Kingstown, to be met by ewo, not one, 
liked the idea of the sedentary life and had always connected ” : Commander-in-Chief’s? A.D.C.s, each armed to the 
the War Office with red tape and officialdom, and thought, : and when starting from the Royal Hospital for the 
of it as a place to be as far as ible avoided. This illusion ‘Curragh, to have an automatic pistol thrust into one’s lap 
was not dispelled by the fact that one of the first files which open car. it was ignominious, too, to have to wear 
was brought to me to deal with was huge and thick, : in clothes, and to be met at Limerick by the divisional 
had reached its three hundred and sixty-Gfth minute, or some~ General Sir Peter Strickland,* and his staff, 
ing of the kind. This minute, by Ficld-Marshal > not only in plain clothes, but in such fashion as to 
Wilson, the C.LG.S., ran as follows: “ This co 4 indistinguishable from the crowd ! 

ence has now reached a stage at which it reminds me of the isi the time when the rebels had asked 
old music-hall song for an atmistice. I saw practically brigadier and every 


every 

officer in the country. They all, without 
“exception, said that the rebels were beaten, and that if} in- 
stead of agreeing to the armistice, the Government had stuck 
it out for another formight, they would have been glad to 
surrender. Granted then a liberal measure of Home Rule, 
it surely might have been possible to reconcile the conflicting 

1 General Sir Nevil Macready. 

2 He had bad a near escape of being assassinated. 
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A typical effort of that most clever and amusing individual. 
The work in the Military Secretary's Department was at 
this time very hard. The aftermath of war had produced — 
an abnormal situation as regarded the officers of the Army. 
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views of Ulster and of the South, sufficiently to produce some 
kind of federated Irish Dominion, which would have pre- 
served the integrity of the country, and the allegiance of the 
whole tothe Crown. But threatening letters, and the writing 
on the wall at Chequers, seem to have been too much for 
the nerves of the British Government. 

During my & in London I unveiled a number of war 
memorials, in various parts of the country, and that of the 
2sth Division at Bailleul in France. 

I had not been two years at the War Office when I was - 
offered command of the Army of the Rhine in succession to: 
Morland. He succeeded Cavan as Commander-in-Chief at 


CHAPTER XXI 


in place of Henry Wilson, whose period of office had steps down to a landing-stage. The headquarters, in which 
I had found the War Office not nearly so black as it is painted, was my office, was in the Excelsior Hotel in Cologne. I was 
and was sorry to leave it. Contrary to i Z to find as my two principal staff officers, Hutchison,* 
popular belief, my experience of the civilian staff, at the head late x1th Hussars, and Fuller,? late Royal Engineers, who 
of which were those eminent officials, Sir Herbert Creedy had been Brigadier-General General Staff of the III Corps 
and Sir Charles Harris, was that they were always ready to when I commanded it. I had as A-D.C.s Arhur Baillie, 
help the soldier. The Selection Board, too, was an justly 3a Life Guards, and Fitzroy Fyers, Rifle Brigade. Generals 
maligned institution. Owing to the appointments Degoutte and Allen were the Commanders-in-Chief of the 
I happened to hold, I was a member of it for eight years and French and American Armies, with warters at Mainz 
during that time I cannot think of any case of promotion ot ‘and Coblentz respectively, and Monsieur Tirard was the head 
ay which was not most thoroughtly scrutinized of the Rhineland High Commission at Coblentz, with 
and thrashed out. No doubt we made mistakes, but they ‘Lord Kilmarnock as British High Commissioner. With 
were not for want of most careful consideration. As for General Rucquoy, commanding the Belgian Army of Oc- 
red tape, I have no hesitation in saying that there was less/of cupation, I exchanged visits, though I did not see so much 
it than in any other Government office with which T have of him as of my other opposite numbers. Baron Rolin 
come in contact—and either then, or since, I have had deal- Jacquemyns was the Belgian High Commissioner, and Julian 

with most. But one naturally preferred the chance of Piggott, now a steel magnate, was the representative of the 


1 The Sinn Feiners had invaded and placarded the official residence of the 
Prime Minsster. 2 Major-General Rt. Hon. Locd Hutchison of Montrose. 
2 Major-General Cuthbert Fuller. 
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‘Adelmann, most helpful, as also was the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop, in our relations with the people in our area. Visitors 
crowded upon us, and among the first were my two old 
commanders, General Sir Ian Hamilton and Marshal Péain. 
Soon after arrival, I paid a very interesting visit to Silesia, 
to see the troops of my command who were stationed. there 
temporarily, while the plebiscite was in progress. 

‘At the end of May, we had a visit from Lord Nonheliffe. 
The first I heard of it was contained ina message from the 
i permit office in London to the permit officer om my 
staff. I then telegraphed to London to” The Times office, 


= breakfast, I saw him walking in the garden. Tr was very hot, 
and when I joined him he said chat all he wanted was 2 seat 
under atree and a jug of barley water. The weather continued 
to be very fine and hot, and for the three days of his visit he 
sat under the tree, drank buckets of barley water, wrote inces- 
santly, and received visitors. I got everybody I could, of all 
’ nationalities, to come and see him. Only once did I get 
« chief” had started would be forwarded him out of the garden, and then not into Cologne, but for 

ae but that my telegram would be a drive into the country, to a litle fishing lodge which Hutchi- 
son had taken. The result of the writing was the series of 
“amticles on Germany, of which two or three appeared in 
The Times and were then stopped. They were quite ex- 
traordinary ; headed “Incognito in Germany,” expressing 


from Boulogne, asking us to “ send someone to see 
me here quickly, please reply to my seczetary Lawrence Brown.” 
On the top of this came another, accepting my inviaten, 


and saying that there was “ Very tangible evidence of need for ~ the surprise of his German fiends that he should enter Ger 
discon and privacy . . - should be obliged if my name is many undisgaised, remarking that “ the principal fearure of 
not mentioned . . . kindly reply Leawerd Brown.” I then the landscape was ladies in an interesting condition,” and 


interestingly, about the trip round the world, from which he 
“had just returned. I have described this visit at some length, 
because I believe it was the last that Northcliffe paid in his 
life. Though it was so much in the best Edgar Wallace 


sending him extracts from German papers to show. that 
Germans resented the idea of his visit; warning him that the — 


conclusion of his stay. 
Reviews in the Cathedral Square were 2 regular feature 
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of our occupation, and were held on the occasions of visits 
from French, Belgian and American Generals, Lord Cavan, 
then C.LG:S., and other visitors of note. Among the latter 
were Lord Derby, when he was Secretary of State for War, 
M. Maginot, the French War Minister, and creator of the 
great Maginot line of fortifications—and Lord D’Abernon, 
our ambassador to Germany. They were invariably attended 
by large crowds of German spectators. Lord Derby’s visit 
was just before the Derby. One morning he came down to 
breakfast full of apologies for having broken the: looking- 
glass in his bedroom, and of regrets that it meant of course that 
he had now no chance of winning the race. It was the year 
Sansovino won. The next time he won the Derby with 
Hyperion, I was at Gibraltar and, in sending a wire of con- 
gratulation, I asked whose looking-glass he had broken this 
time. Lord D’Abernon came down several times from 
Berlin, to stay with us, as also did Frank Bingham,? who 
was our representative on the Allied Commission of Control 
there, and we always arranged that the ambassador should 
have an opportunity of showing his well-known prowess 
at lawn-tennis. Other interesting visitors were Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau and M. Philippe Miller, the well-known French 
writer and journalist, who described me in an article in the 
Petit Parisien, as“ grand, sec st mince, avec un air ouvert et affable 
qui rappelle un peu celui da maréchal Wilson!” Morgenthau had 
been American ambassador at Constantinople during the 
War, and was the author of Secrets of the Bosphorus. I had 
most interesting talks to him about Gallipoli. 

A rather sad experience was a visit, at my office, from 
Count Metternich, who was for so long German Ambass2- 
dor in London. He came to ask me to belp him to send 
his guns and rifles to Purdey’s, whence they had come, in 
the hope that the latter would sell them for him and so enable 

1 Ljeue-General Hon. Sir Francis Bingham, aferwards Governot of Jersey. 
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COLOGNE, 


Visit to Danzig 


him to continue to live, at any rate for a time, at his home 
which was in the vicinity. 

An old friend, General Sir Richard Haking, was at this 
time High Commissioner at Danzig, and invited us to stay 
with him. Accordingly we went, and had a most interest- 
ing visit, meeting many Germans and Poles, and hearing, 
of course, a lot about the “ corridor,” and the political situs, 
tion in that part of the world. “Dicky” Haking was 
immensely popular with all partics. He had an infallible 
recipe for the solution of all difficulties and differences of 


to play with it. Curiosity and amusement on the part of 
the disputants did the rest. We had a delightful day’s picnic 
on the Vistule, and visited the house of Barlesch of the 
Guard, and all. other places of interest, including Zoppor, 
the fashionable seaside resort. We then took the opportunity 


the scene of the fighting when the Poles, with the advice and 
moral support of General Weygand—Foch’s well-known 
Chief of Staff and fidus Achstes—ultimately checked the Bol. 
shevik army which had invaded Poland after the War. 
‘We made several other delightful expeditions during this 


* Major-General Adrian Carton de Wiart, V.C. His war reord is most 
gallant 2nd remarkable. He was wounded about 2 dozen times, losing an 
eye and an arm, and had a leg disabled as well. Each time be remmed to the 
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Passion play was performed at Ober-Ammergav. From the 
house of the head forester in the village, we spent two days 
thrilled by this wonderful and im ive performance. A 
nore extended trip took us by way of Narnberg and Munich 
to Vienna. Tr was rather a sad time to visit these places. 
The glories had departed; palaces turned into museums; 2 
general atmosphere of depression; even Frau Sacher’s eele- 
brated hotel where we stayed in Vienna, sharing in the pre- 


be an outrageous act on the part of an ally. The German 
mailwaymen had gone on stike, and were refusing to work 
the railways in our area. Pending a settlement, and after 2 
conference at Disseldorf with Degoute, Weygand and 
Timard, we agreed, 2s a temporary measure, that reinforce- 


‘Afie visiting Dresden en route, we stayed 2 few days with 
the D’Abernons in Berlin, and so finished a most enjoyable 


tour. 

But our expeditions were rudely cut short by the difficulties 
which ensued on the occupation of the Ruhr. I was 
in England, at a meeting of the Selection Board, when the 


the occupation of the Ruhr. 


occupied territory, for a purpose with which they were not 
in agreement. I was virtually instructed to bar their passage, 
hur at was obviously impossible to do this entirely, without 
an open quarrel with our ally. Negotiations were at once 

negotiations, an arrangement was made by 
which telegrams from the Foreign Office, and War Office 


Line of Communication ran, of course, along the bank of 

the Rhine, through Cologne and our zone. To close it 

vneant the cutting off of the troops in the Ruhr from their 

bases at Bonn and Mainz. From a military point of view, 
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friends, and in the end, the French were satisfied that we 
had done the best possible for them under the circumstances. 
I remember that one evening conference at my house was 
broken into, about 9.30 p.m., by an ultimatum from my 
wife, to the effect that she and our guests staying in the house 
would wait no longer for dinner. I put Payot to sit next 
to her, and at dessert he was given some ginger-nut biscuits. 
He fell upon these with great gusto, told her that they were 
the one thing he adored, and we always said that her sending 
him a tin of them next day did more to settle the business 
than the combined efforts of all of us concerned. 

We had many visitors, both male and female, who came 
to see how affairs were going. Among them was 2 deputa- 
tion of the Labour party, consisting of Messrs. Maxton, 
Adamson, Wheatley and Kirkwood. One evening they 
were at my house, sitting in my room, talking about the 
situation, when General Degoutte unexpectedly called to see 
me on his way from the Ruhr to his headquarters at Mainz. 
I told them that here was a great opportunity for them to 
hear about it from one of the villains of the piece, and that 
I would ask him to come in and see them. On the way 
out, I had a brain-wave in the way of French, and told him 
that I had four députés trevaillistes in my room and asked him 
to come in and see them. He willingly agreed, and met 
them in most friendly fashion. They bombarded him with 
questions and with criticisms of the French action; which, 
interpreting, as I had to do in my bad French, I occasionally 
watered down a bit. The questions he answered most fully 
and frankly, and the criticism he took in very good part, 
and showed nosign of annoyance. When he got up to leave, 
Mr. Maxton, acting as spokesman, asked me to thank him 
for his courtesy, and to tell him that he had put many things 
to them in a different light to that in which they had hitherto 
seen them, and had made them realize that there were two 
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sides to the question. Further, he went on to say that, on 
behalf of himself and his colleagues, he wished to thank us 
both for all the trouble we had taken to explain the situation 


of their number, Mr. Adamson, was deputed to pay 2 visit 
to the Ruhr itself, and asked me if I would give him the 
necessary facilities. I said I would willingly do so on con- 
dition that, on his return, he would come and see me, and 
tell me his impressions. I gave him a car, a staff officer to 
look after him, and letters to both the French and German 


* authorities. On his return, he duly arrived at my office. 


‘When I asked him how he had got on, he slapped his chest, 
and replied, “General, I am, as you know, a Labour man, 
and you may call-me a Socialist, but I am 2 Briton first and 
foremost, and when I went up to the Ruhr and saw the 
they ate housed, fed and clothed, how well their children are 
schooled, and their standard of living generally, and com- 


Tile, and among the ladies were Lady Norah Bentinck, 
Mrs. Clare Sheridan, the scul ptress, and Lady Violet Bonham- 
Canter. My recollection is that the ladies were generally 


Our difficulties about the Ruhr having been amicably 
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movement. The French naturally were not averse to the idea 
of a Rhineland Republic, and the movement met with 2 
considerable measure of success in the French zone. The 
Separatists took possession of most places under French con- 
trol, and eventually we received information that they were 
proposing to march on Cologne. The German police of our 
zone had barricaded the main roads, and I had no intention 
of allowing our occupied territory to be violated by the rap- 
scallions of whom the Separatists were chiefly composed. So 
I got Piggott, the Commissioner, to let the Germans Know, 
and to broadcast through the newspapers, and every possible 
medium of information, that the German police 2t the barri- 
cades would, if necessary, be backed up by British bayonets. 
also telegraphed to the War Office to say that in the event 
of any attempt to enter our area, this was what I intended 
to do. The Government approved of my action; the 
Separatists evidently thought that we meant business, and as 
regards our territory we heard no more of them. There is 


Curzon and MacDonald 


litle doubt that the frustration of their intention to occupy 
our zone was the death-knell of the movement. 
It was rather an uncomfortable time, 2s in this situation 


as well 2s in that of the Ruhr, one’s desire to play fair with = 


the Germans—who undoubtedly looked upon us at this ime 


as their protectors—was always in conflict with one’s French ; 


friends and neighbours. At one period, our intelligence 


reorived information that there was a/phec wo Sakai 


away with me. To this day I do not know who were sup- 
posed to be the instigators, or whether there was any real 
truth in it. But for a time I was condemned to the escort 
of a military policeman with a pistol. 
It was during this unsettled time that 2 rather amusing 
incident occurred to me on my way to London, where I 
had been summoned to talk over the situation. On arrival 
in the middle of the night at the Belgian frontier, I was sound 
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I think it was during this visit to London that I had my 


~ ose and only official interview with Lord Curzon. The 


Secretary of State for War, Lord Derby, insisted on taking 


_ me in to see him, and he was most civil, but it was obvious 


that he did not pay much attention to anything that one said, 
and I believe that he never saw his own High Commissioner, 
Lord Kilmarnock. There was 2 marked contrast when, 
Later, the Labour Government had come into power. 

On my first visit after its advent, I had only been in London 
a few hours, when I got a message to say that the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who was also Foreign 
Secretary, wished to see me. I went to his private room in 
the House of Commons, where he gave me tea, and talked 
to me for about an hour. After discussing at length all the 
affairs of the Rhineland and the Ruhr, he asked about 
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the situation in the Palatinate, and said that he thought General 
de Metz, the French general there, was behaving in rather a 
high-handed manner. I said that the Palatinate had nothing 
to do with me, and that in any case de Metz was there in a 
civil capacity as High Commissioner. To this he replied 
that anyhow de Metz was one of my cloth, and would not 
have it that he was not in military command. However, I 
stuck to my guns and he dropped the subject. He then 
wished to know about the Commission of Control in Berlin, 
whose functions were at that time practically ata standstill, 
owing to the refusal of the Germans to co-operate, 25 2 pro-— 
test against the occupation of the Ruhr. 1 again had to say 
that this had nothing to do with me, and that, except for 
a necessary liaison, and an interchange of visits with Lord 
D’Abernon and General Bingham, Berlin was entirely out 
of my beat. But he said that he would like to hear my 
opinion about the matter. I told him that my personal 
opinion was that the best way to get the Germans to co- 
operate again would be to give them some help regarding 
the occupation of the Ruhr, or at any rate to make some 
beaw-geste to show that we were at least to some extent in 
sympathy with their troubles there. “ What,” he exclaimed, - 
“* make a bargain with the uite out of the ques- 
tion.” “‘ Well,” I said, “if we don’t do something of the 
kind they will never let the Commission fianction properly,” 
to which he replied, “‘ Then they will damned well have to 
be made to.” Which, coming from a Labour Prime Minister 
with a pacifist record, and, as I had thought, pro-German 
leanings, was rather remarkable. Nothing could have beea 
kinder or more courteous than his reception of me; he was 
well up in the situation, and seemed to me to be very fair 
and impartial in his judgment of it. He was certainly more 
understanding of, and sympathetic with, the difficulties of the 
French, than anyone else that I had talked to in England. 
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Impressions in London 
Next morning he saw Kilmarnock, and had also 2 long 
conversation with him; at the end of which he said that, 
when he saw me, he was to tell me that he had found out 
that he was wrong about de Metz’s position; which I thought 
was very handsome of him. Altogether, I came away from 
my interview feeling much happier about the management of 
affairs as regards the Rhine than I had ever yet been since 
I went there, and Kilmarnock was left with the same impres- 
sion. Ass a matter of fact, I had been amazed on my visits 
to London, at the pro~German talk which one heard every- 
where ; «at Newmarket, where I went for a day, in London 
During alf these troubles, Wallace Wright, V.C., of the 
Queen’s, and“ Jimmy” McLachlan, a Cameron High- 
lander, who had succeeded Hutchison and Fuller; also 
Manton, R.E., who was Railway Staff Officer, proved them- 
selves towers of strength. “Tony” Magnay, 2 Grenadier, 
who had succeeded Arthur Baillie 2s A.D.C., and Fitzroy 
Fryers, too, were of the greatest help. Magnay went on 
with me to Salisbury and was with me for three years. Fyers 
is now the Duke of Connaught’s indispensable equerry and 


denominational religious services of an informal nature, at 
which we invited various notable divines, and others, to give 
us an address. In this way we had very pleasant visits from 
the Rev. F. H. Gillingham (the cricketer), the Rev. Archi- 
bald Fleming, of St. Columba’s, Pont Street, Dr. MacLean 
Watt, of St. Stephen’s, Edinburgh, the Chaplain-General, 
Bishop Taylor-Smith, and others; among them one of the 
leading lights of the Salvation Army. 
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The Rhine, and the wooded and mountainous country 
west of it, was ideal for picnics. Our visitors were always 


parties 
amended by most of the people of all nationalities from the 
occupied areas. The opera was, of course, 2 source of un- 


iartofla ® with an old retriever 2¢ his. heels, be looked <be 
part to perfection. Towards the end of the season, when the 
Partidges were very wild, we adopted 2 most amusing Cos 
Tan method of getting on terms with them. Te was called 


except pechaps just at first when the guns were far apats 
Svhecher the partidges and hares went forward or to 2 flank, 
1 A charming bot comparatively linle-known opera by Engen f'Albes. 
2 Potatoes. 
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: wre Tots of partridges, but, geting up very wild, they were 


rose difacult to hit, and the bag was very small in propor” 
tion to the number of cartridges 
whe golélinks were only 2 mile from my back-gate, and 
one evening, off the intervening ground, in about am hour, 
“Anbur Farsham * and I shot twelve brace of partridges 
Our annual horse show was a great event, and I won many 


y, 
other horses. O’Rorke subsequently won at Olympia and 
‘was ten times a winner. The last show, for which 


- altogether 
ne tate Lord Willoughby de Broke and several other well: 


Inown sponsmén, came to judge, was mamed by 2 bod 


foe to fach. papers fiom her siting-soom, slipped on the 


oor, and broke her hip. On the top of this, she 


ae nided by two nurses from Guy's Hospital—of whom 
one, Nurse Stubbs, stayed with her till her convalescence was 
1 Lord Fambam, toch Hussars. 
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practically complete—that she pulled through. King George 
and Queen Mary sent a most kind message of sympathy and 
in after years, whenever we had the honour of meeting Their 
Majesties, they always asked how she was. As soon as she 
was well enough, I took her to the South of France; our 
journey being made very easy and comfortable for her by 
General Payot and the French, who allowed my special rail- 
way coach to go through Paris. There, I visited our ambass2- 
dor, Lord Crewe, who remembered having mounted my wife 
in Meath, in old days when he was Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; and Foch, with whom I had a long talk. On this 
occasion, after having paid my respects to Marshal Joffre, he 
and my old friend, General Gouraud, Military Governor of 
Paris, arranged for me to be given the key of the exype of 
Napoleon’s Tomb at the Invalides, and to have the honour 
of unlocking it, and so visiting the interior. We spent a 
quiet time at Hyéres, where I played a lot of golf, and my 
only visit was to General Sir Arthur Paget at Cannes. 
On return to Cologne I heard that I had been selected 
for the Southern Command in England. I was, of course, 
delighted to accept this, to my mind the best and most inter- 
esting of the three first-class home commands; especially as, 
since 1910, we had been abroad so much. But, before I 
went, we were to have yet another important visitor, this 
time the new Minister of War, Stephen Walsh. The visit 
of the first Labour War Minister—the first he had paid to 
any toops—was a great success. He had to wait to take 
art in a division in the House of Commons, so he and his 
wife left London by aeroplane next morning at $.30 2.m., 
landing at our acrodrome at 9.15 am. I met him there, and 
we motored straight off to the review ground, where he in- 
spected the troops in an open car, attended by me and Whig- 
ham, the Adjutant-General, on horseback. I had asked if 
he would ride, but he said that he had never ridden anything 
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but a pit pony and had been kicked off it, so he would rather 
not. He was a tiny littl man—known, since his advent to 
the War Office, as “ Britain’s Mite”—and we had some 
difficulty in fixing him in the car. If his legs touched the 
floor he then was on the edge of the seat, and a long way 
from the back, and if he sat back, then he could not bend 
his knees, and his legs stuck out at right angles. Eventually, 
we had to wedge in cushions behind him in all the cars 
throughout the visit. After the inspection, he stood at the 
saluting=point Aanked by the French and Belgian Generals 
and ourselves, all towering over him. Though at first a litle 
nervous and diffident, he soon gained confidence and returned 
the salutes as well as any Marshal. The sight of the advancing 
troops so roused his feelings that he exclaimed, “ This reminds 
me of what I learnt at school,” and broke into a recitation of 
Macaulay's “ Horatius.” I pot myself at the head of a batra- 
lion of the Royal Ulster Rifles, of which regiment I had 
been appointed Colonel after the murder of Henry Wilson, 
and saluted him in my turn. We had a large luncheon 
party for him, which was attended by all the High Com- 
missioners and Generals, and that evening a reception, to 
which came all the garrison and all our Belgian and French 
friends. We were ably assisted in entertaining him and his 
wife by Lady Pembroke, her daughter,* Hill Child, and the 

i who were staying with us. We all fell in love 
with them both, and Degoutte, through the medium of my 
interpretership, got on with him grandly. Going round 
barracks, I introduced him to the sons of Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien and General “ Joe” Maude, and nothing could have 
been nicer than the way in which he expressed himself as 
proud to meet the sons of such distinguished fathers. 

Our last day at Cologne, June 17th, was gloriously fine, 
and we left the place with great regret. 

1 Now Viscountess Hambleden. 
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On arrival at Salisbury I had hardly begun to seule down 
when I was summoned to sit on a Military Committee of 
Experts, in connection with the “ Dawes Report,” and the 
Inter-Allied Conference, which was of es? 
The particular points on which I was Upon to give 
an opinion were, whether there was any military 2 
or military justification, for having (as the French and Bel- 
gians wished to have) 4,000 railway troops to protect the 
railways in their zone of occupation, and their lines of 
communication, from sabotage by the Germans; and 
whether, in the event of evacuation of the Rhineland, some 
form of control over the Rhineland railways was really neces- 


sary in order to ensure the security of France against German S 
aggression. Mr. J. H. Thomas was chairman of this com- — 


i and was quick and ready.* 

T hed two inavews with che Prime Minter, (Ramsay 
MacDonald), who was very pleasant, and exhorted me very 
forcibly not to give way to the French. Eventually I was 
summoned to attend a conference at No. 10 Downing Street, 


1 While we were sitting, I had a lengthy manifesto fom “ The porely 
German inhabitents of the Rhine Palatinate and Rhinelands, hed in bondage 
by the Freach” beginning: “The Th: Lalear Bess beg ws Ss 

of your courageous and just opposition to the cunning demands 
take the liberty of expressing to you their hearth, ardent and lasting gratitude ! 
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at which he presided, and at which were Lord Snowden, 
Mr. Thomas, Sir Eyre Crowe, Sir Maurice Hankey and 
others. The French Generals Nollet and Desticker, from 
both of whom I had already gathered that they were pain- 
fully conscious of the weakness of their case, were present and 
were called upon to make their statement. I was then called 
upon to reply, and felt rather uncomfortable, as I did not like 


{it was, of course, huge) to be at the mercy of a horde of 
Germans massed immediately opposite to them on the other 
side of the Rhine (there was not 2 German soldier within 
miles, and the German Army was then practically non- 
existent) but——” Before I could continue somebody 
laughed; I looked at the Frenchmen; they had the grace 


patted me on the back, and later I had a charming lewer 
from Crowe, in which he said: 


We are indebted for this satisfactory issue to the firm and 
unanswered line of argument on which so happily in- 
sed \and I Know the Prime Minister chases the ing of 


gratitude to you for this which we all entertain. The Régie 
is dead. 


About the end of July I went to France to attend the 
unveiling, by the King of the Belgians, of the memorial to 
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the New Zealanders at Messines, and next day, another at 
Cravenstafel, on the Passchendaele field of battle. I had 
already attended the unveiling of a memorial on the Somme, 
and, later, was present at the unveiling by Lord Milner of 
a tablet on the wall of Le Quesnoy, which, in the latter 
stages of the War, the New Zealand Division had scaled in 
good old-fashioned style. These New Zealand memotials, 
with the exception of that at Le Quesnoy, are all in plain 
and simple obelisk form of similar design, and are most 
worthy of the gallant deeds of the New Zealand Division 
in France and Flanders. 

In Apzil of the following year I was invited to unveil the 
New Zealand memorial, on the top of Chunok Bair, on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. The New Zealand party sailed on a 
cruising steamer, the Ormonde. It consisted of my wife and 
myself; my old Defence Minister, Sir James Allen, now 
High Commissioner for the Dominion, and his daughter; 
General Sir Andrew Russell, the commander of the N.Z. 
Division, who had commanded the N.Z. Mounted Rifles 
Brigade in the August attack; Lord Charles Bentinck, who, 
on my staff, had had so much to do with the New Zealanders, 
and his wife and daughter; Colonel Gibson Bishop, who 
had taken part in the attack, and his wife; the Rev. M. 
Mullineux, who had been on the Peninsula with us; and 
Messrs. Reid and Pemberton. Other friends on board 
were General Sir Gerald Ellison, Colonels Frank. Watney 
and Royce Tomkin. The memorial, which stands on. the 
highest point reached by our troops during the campaign, is 
very fine, and is visible both from the Aegean and from the 
Straits, and from a distance of thirty miles out to sea. It is 
the work of Mr. Hurst Seager, 2 New Zealand architect. 

We landed in Kilia Bay, and there found motors and 
country carts ready to convey us across the Peninsula to 
Anzac. These had been arranged for us by Colonel Hughes, 
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the Australian head of the Graves Commission, who, on 
retirement, has left a lasting monument to himself in the 
admirable state of the graves and monuments at Gallipoli, 
and whose help to visitors was always invaluable. 

‘At Anzac we found definite traces of my old headquarters, 
and of many of the trenches and saps through which we had 
trudged so many miles. It was, of course, most interesting 
to walk up Monash Gully and down Walker’s Ridge, and 
to stand beyond Quinn’s Post and on the Nek; where, from 
che Turks’ point of view, one looked down upon the little 
cheese-bite of country which we had originally held. Te cer- 
tainly made one wonder how we had managed it! 

Sir James Allen, Russell, and I, laid wreaths on the 
‘Australian monument at Lone Pine. We were all much 
impressed by this fine tribute to the wonderful feat of arms 
performed by the Australians on this hallowed spot. 

‘At an appointed hour, we all assembled at the New 
Zealand memorial. ically the whole of the Ormonde’s 

were there; the Valis of Chanak and Gallipoli 
and other Turkish officers and officials; some half-dozen 
“Turkish cavalry soldiers on litle ponies, and about a dozen 
foot-soldiers, Before unveiling the memorial I gave an 
address, in which I endeavoured to describe to the audience 
of some 400 people the events and sequence of our great 
attack on the Sari Bair Ridge. Standing, as we were, on 
the highest point gained by our troops, and looking down 
over the whole field of battle, I hope they may have realized 
the appallingly difficult country which had to be surmounted 
and climbed, and that I may have brought home to them 
the immensity of the effort, and the conspicuous valour, which 
so nearly brought the affair to a successful conclusion. 

Before re-embarking, we motored along the beach, parallel 
to the trenches through which one used to walk on visits to 
Suvla, as far as Chocolate Hill; and from there had a good 
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--d’e-eve view of the scene of the Suvia fighting. We then 
binds Te weguceinople, and steamed through the Borphorus 
to the Black Sea. We were lucky to see Constantinople 7 
before Turkey had become completely Europeanized. a 
crowd crossing the Galata Bridge was still piceuresqie 0 
not entirely garbed in trilby hats and short skirts. San 
came up to all 


Narrows from the top, from which such great things had 
that the capture and occupation of the Sari Bair Ridge, 
of Achi Baba, would have by no means necessarily sient 
that all was over bar the shouting. Had they been 
immediately after the landing, itis quite likely that the cons 
sequent demoralization would have led-to the evacuation 
the Peninsula. But, once the Turks were firmly established 
and reinforced, I believe that the capeare of eithet, ot bots 
of these points of vantage would have-merely meant . 
ion of the first parallel in the siege of the fortress 
Kilid Bahr, which still so closely dominated the Narrows, 
and under cover of which the Turks would’ have still been 
able to provision and reinforce their garrison ftom the Asiatic 
shore. ‘That, from these points of vantage, and given i 
forcements and heavy guns, we could eventually have 
Kilid Bahr I do not doubt. But the Turks had become 
accustomed to holding their own against our repeated on- 
slanghts, and, by then, were by no means inclined to evacuate 
the Pengnsula without disputing every foot of ground. 


Tours of Inspection 
the Plains and site of Troy, all stood out plainly. It was 
not till we had passed Rabbit Island, with Imbros and 
Tenedos on either side, and were abreast of Lemnos, that we 
fost sight, through our glasses, of the Chunuk Bair and Lone 
Pine Memorials, thirty miles away; and not till we could 
see Mount Athos, did we turn our gaze ftom the Peninsula. 

It had been a wonderful and unforgettable visit. My 
memory is of the beautifully situated and well-cared-for graves, 
planted with pines, rosemary and purple irises, and I think 
we all came away feeling happy that our comrades left behind 
should be in such lovely and peaceful surroundings. 

On the way home we had a day at Athens, and saw the 
Acropolis under the auspices of Milne Cheetham, our 
Minister, an old friend of war days in Cairo. We also 
visited Crete, and, among other ports of call, Syracuse, 
Philippeville on the African coast, and Lisbon. 

The summers in the Southern Command were very busy 
and interesting ffom a soldiering point of view. Regular 
visits to Salisbury Plain, with its unrivalled facilities for 
training of both regular and territorial troops, were inter- 
spersed with extended tours of inspection to depots, territorial 
centres, and O.T.C.s; ftom Hampshire to Land’s End, and 
from the South Coast to Birmingham. Visits to the O.T.C.s 
gave one a unique opportunity of seeing nearly all the public 
schools of the country and comparing their methods. Most 
of the public schools are in the south of England. On one 
occasion, I visited Stowe and Bradfield on successive days. 
On arrival at Stowe I was met by a rather smart young man, 
dressed in a light check suit and an old school tie. I asked 
to see the Headmaster, to which he replied that he was that 
individual. Spending the day with him, it was evident that 
he was on most familiar terms with his boys. On arrival at 
Bradfield, I was met by an old man dressed in a Victorian 
top-hat and frock-coat, sponge-bag trousers, and a stock, 
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looking as if he had come out of an old print. As we pro- 4 


it was evident that the boys stood in considerable 

of him. It would be difficult to imagine a greater co 
rest than the two men and their systems; bes Ebr ee 
Beloe (a well-known figure in the scholastic world) at Brad- 


delightful visits, j ime, i ing, when all 
i i ial visits, just at the time, in the spring, 
ae iy gardens were at their bes, to Flee, Schram, 


i Prince 
shillings at bridge from His Imperial Highness 3 
Chichibu of Japan. We could not then make time to visit 


inhabi irds of all 

the islands, inhabited only by countless sea-bir : 

pier Of the business I did, beyond the ordinary routine 
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Melba at Tidworth 
of inspections of garrisons, depots, etc., I recollect arranging 
to hand over a derelict barracks at Plymouth to Lady Astor, 
MLP., to help her in a slum-clearance scheme. 

One summer I met Melba at dinner, and she told me that, 
during the War, she had sung to the toops on Salisbury 
Plain. I said it was high time that she came to sing to them 
again. She most kindly agreed, and came to stay with us, 
bringing John Brownlee, also to sing, and Harold Craxton 
as her accompanist. The concert was to be in the cinema 
hall at Tidworth, which, of course, was crammed. Before 
it began, I went on to the stage to make a few preliminary 
remarks introducing the great prima donna. The body of the 
hall was im darkness, and it was rather embarrassing to speak 
to an audience that one could not see. However, I made way 
for Melba and stepped down to my seat. She began to sing, 
though rather doubefully. Realizing that something was 
wrong, I said to General “ Eddie” Stuart-Wortley, who was 
Sitting next to me: “‘ Surely the hall ought not to be dark,” 
to which he replied, “ Of course not”; so I hastily sent to 
have the lights turned on. At the end of the song, I told 
my nephew Sandy, who was then one of my A.D.C.s, to 
go round behind the scenes, to apologize to the prime donna 
for the lights not having been turned on when she began to 
sing, and to ask how she liked to have them. He came 
back in two or three minutes, pale and shaking, and said 
that, in his six years’ service, he had often been well damned 
into heaps, but never before had he met anything like what 
he did when he came face to face with the lady! What 
had happened was that the cinema attendant had followed 
his usual custom of turning out the lights when the per- 
formance began. However, it made no difference to her 
was most enthusiastic; and, in the end, we were forgiven 
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Another year, my wife got up a lawn-tennis tournament 
at Tidworth, in aid of the military charities there. Two 
famous lady players, Mrs. Lambert Chambers and Miss 
Evelyn Collier, came to stay with us. Sandy and I thought } 
this was too good a chance to be missed; so, before going 
to play in the tournament, we induced these two ladies to 
play with us on one of our courts. It was 2 most enjoyable 
experience, though I am bound to say that my share of the 
entertainment chiefly consisted in keeping out of Miss Collier’s 
way, while she leapt about the court in the fashion for which 
she was noted. 

During the winter, I made a point of getting men of note 
in various walks of life to come and lecture to the officers of 
the command on subjects of general interest, outside the 
ordinary routine of soldiering. In this way we had visits 
from Lord Rennell of Rodd, Sir Amold Wilson, Wickham 
Steed, Dr. Hogarth, and others, and most illuminating 
addresses from them on world affairs, and subjects on which 
they were unquestioned authorities. Incidentally, this did 
not meet with the approval of the then heads of the War 
Office, and it was intimated to me that the instruction of 
the officers should be confined to technical military matters. 

I found time for a good deal of hunting and shooting, 
often fined in with official visits. I made 2 point of going 
out with all the hounds that I could, and succeeded, im this 
way, in hunting with fifteen different packs: Most of these 
I could reach from Salisbury with my own horses, but when 
I revisited the Blackmore Vale, the present M.F.H., Colonel 
Freddy Digby, very kindly mounted me. With Herbert 
Johnson of Marsh Court, known to his friends as “ Johnnie,” 
who was then M.F.H. of the Hursley Hounds, I not only 
hunted, but had wonderfully good days with his partidges, 
and his high pheasants at Ashley Wood. He also had 
Invercauld at that time, where we paid him most delightful 
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Shooting Visits 
visits, and had great days stalking—and grouse driving at 
Corndavon. At the lamer place, I had the good fortune, on 
more than one occasion, to be in the next butt to King 
George V, which gave me 2 unique opportunity of secing, 


and Lady Hanbury-Williams, at Henry VIII's Tower. 
Mcation of racing reminds me that the Bibury Club, who 


were wild, and the satisfaction of maki 2 small bag, in 
such surroundings, was, to my mind, as great as that of one’s 
share of the huge bags at the regular covert shoots. T remem- 


* Colonel A. E. Jenkins, late Rifle Brigade. 
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had gone with me to New Zealand in 1910, came to 
we et Eeacker in. command of the 31d Division on the 
Plain, and George Jeffzeys to command the Wessex Division at 
Plymouth. Under Burnett-Stuart’s auspices was started the 


of Amanullah, the Afghan King, when he visited this country, 
we were able to produce quite a creditable show of armoured 
cars and tanks of various sorts. 

1926 was the year of the great general strike. I had to 
send troops to various places outside the command and was 
summoned to London for conferences at the Home Office 
and War Office. Sailors from Portsmouth and Plymouth 
were organized in battalions. Special units of volunteers 
were raised, of which I remember inspecting 2 particularly 
good one at Bristol. Undergraduates from Oxford arrived 
st our house in the very early mornings with copies of the 
British Gazette, and were glad of breakfast. My wie organ- 
ized a canteen for the refreshment at night of the lomy drivers 


going to and returning from London, with supplies from the S 
West Country. Many ladies, of Salisbury and near by, 


worked at it, and it was a godsend to these men, who 


often arrived in a state of collapse from want of food and — 


sleep. : 
In the autumn of this year, the first big Army Manc-uvtes 
since the War were staged by Cavan, the C.LG.S. Philip 


particularly interesting, as I was given the mechanized force, 
and the bulk of the cavalry. The scheme, by which my side 
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had to fight a rear-guard action, produced nothing exciting 
in the way of operations. After what we thought was a 
masterly retirement from the banks of the River Test, followed 
by a full-dress enemy attack upon the deserted river, we were 
convinced we had got the best of it. However, at the ensuing 
conference, it appeared, as usual, that the other side also had 
no doubt but that they had won; so the umpires and direct- 
ing staff took their customary refuge in generalities, and 
ctiticisms of such detailed lapses from the military art as they 
had-been able to glean during their wanderings on the field 
of battle. 

A. very amusing skit on the operations was published in 
Puch, by“ Evoe,” who explained that for technical details 
his thanks were due to Mr. Hilaire Belloc and for the language 
of commanding officers to William Shakespeare. : 

The manceuvres were attended by Marshal Franchet 
d@'Esperey, General Weygand, and their staffs, who stayed 
at Laverstoke with Sir William and Lady Portal, and we 
had the pleasure of entertaining them to luncheon after the 
final conference. 

Later, an event which gave me great satisfaction was the 
appointment of Colonel W. J. Foster, a Light Horse officer 
of the Australian Staff Corps, to command the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade at Tidworth. I am glad to think that the appoint- 
ment w2s made, in great measure, owing to my connection 
with, and known predilection for, Australian soldiers. It 
was a great success, only marred by Foster’s untimely death, 
genuinely mourned by the regular British cavalry officers who 
had served under his command. 

During the time I was at Salisbury, King George V had 
appointed me to be one of his Aides-de-Camp General, and 
the Court and other functions which, in consequence, one had 
to attend on duty were a novel and interesting experience. 
Tt was pleasant, too, to have the private entrée at Court, the 
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Royal Household box to sit in, and the honour of an invita- 
tion to lunch with Their Majesties, at Ascot. 

My promotion to G.C.B, took place while I was at Salis- 
bury.t Soon afterwards, there was a Chapter for the Instal- 
lation of Knights Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath in 
Henry VII's Chapel, the Chapel of the Order, in West- 
minster Abbey. My cousin, and head of the family, the late 
Lord Kilbracken, who was also a G.C.B., was present, and 
while I was talking to him, Lord Stamfordham, the King’s 
private secretary, came up to us and said, “ This.is a:record, 
two Godley G.C.B.s at the same time, you must go and be 
photographed together.” With some reluctance my cousin 
consented (he was over eighty, and the service had lasted 
three hours) and we went off together and had it done. 
Later, when I became entitled to hang my banner in the 
Chapel, we thought it would be rather nice if our banners 
hung together, so I approached the Dean, who was entirely 
sympathetic, but said that it could only be done by getting 
the owner of the banner which hung next to Kilbracken’s 
to move. It turned out to be Lord Jellicoe. He willingly 
agreed, and for several years before my cousin died, ovr 
banners, identical in every respect, hung together; which I 
believe does constifute a record for two members of the same 
family. 

During my last year, His Majesty King George V inspected 
the troops on Salisbury Plain. It was the first. time that the 
King had been on the Plain since the War. He drove over 
from Aldershot, accompanied by the Queen, and we gave 
them luncheon at the officers’ club. After seeing mancu- 
vres, and when the troops had marched past, H.M. inspected 


1 As supporters for my coat-of-arms, I took, dexter, an Irish Mounted 
Infantry soldier to represent my service with three Irish regiments, and with 
the M.L.—and, sinister, a New Zealand infantry soldier to signify my long 
association with the N.Z. Army. 
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some of the barracks and institutions at Tidworth, and the 
Queen paid a visit to a new créche which my wife had 
instituted there. A few days later we were invited to luncheon 
at the Royal Pavilion at Aldershot, when the King took me 
all over it and showed me the military prints which he had 
collected there from all the other Royal houses. He had 
filled all the rooms with them, even to his own bedroom. 
Both my wife and I were very sorry when our sojourn at 
Salisbury drew to its close, in June 1928. We had made 
many friends there, and had particularly enjoyed our associa- 
tion with the Cathedral and its authorities, and with the 
townspeople. The Bishop, Donaldson, was 2 charming 
personality, and I am glad to say he subsequently paid us 2 
visit at Gibraltar. 

Afier a civic farewell, at which the then mayor (another 
friend, in the person’ of Lady Hulse) presided, we drove off 
to stay at Laverstoke with our great friends the Willie Portals ; 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Gibraltar 


AFTER a short period of half-pay, I was offered the Governor- 
ship of Gibraltar, and in October 1928 we sailed for the 
fortress in the P. & O. Ranchi. Soon after our arrival, I 
heard of the death of my dear mother, at the age of 92. She 
was a very remarkable woman. In the early days of her 
widowhood, left very badly off, she had managed, by sheer 
force of character, will-power and self-denial, to educate 
and launch into the world her three sons, and had had the 
satisfaction, after fifty years, of seeing them attain a cemtain 
measure of success—one, the senior General in the Army; 
one, an Under-Secretary of State in the South Aftican Govern- 
ment; and the third, Commissioner of Police in Johaanes- 
burg. She retained all her faculties up to the last, was most 
interested in all topics of the day, and thought nothing of 
driving from Warwickshire, where she lived with my sister, 
to visit us at Salisbury. de Dos. Fae 
We spent five happy years on 

howseia the enn with had, Lbdicve, bondb/edde 
of the Governor since our occupation in 1704—though 
rambling and in some ways inconvenient, was most homely 
and attractive, and had a delightful garden. It had origin- 
ally been a Franciscan monastery—convento in Spanish. 
The word had been loosely translated into “ Convent.” 
and as “The Convent” it was known for nearly two 
centuries. But the story goes that when King Edward 
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VII, as Prince of Wales, stayed in the house, and the fact 
that he was domiciled in a convent was published in the 
English newspapers, the Nonconformist conscience was 
roused to such impassioned protest, that he thought it would 
be better to change the name, and decreed that henceforth it 
should be called “Government House.” We had also a 
charming cottage, with a little farm, on the opposite side of 
the Rock; which the levanter, or hot wind, which comes 
down upon the town in summer, did not reach. 

The garrison, consisting of two infantry battalions, a brigade 
of artillery, 2 company of sappers and auxiliary services, had 
litle opportunity of doing more than individual training in 
the circumsczibed area of the Rock. From my point of view 
it was pleasant to be again in direct touch with the officers 
and men of battalions and batteries, and the standard of 
smartness and discipline was certainly as high as anywhere 
else in the Army. 

Our relationships with the Spanish Army, and with the 
various Spanish Governments of my time, were always most 
cordial, and we exchanged many visits and much hospitality 
with Spaniards of all classes. I do not believe that there is 
much, if any, really bad feeling in Spain about our occupa- 
tion of the Rock. Affer all, the Spaniards only took it from 
the Moors in 1462 and as we took it from them in 1704, we 
have held it for 235 years, as againsr their 242. And it 
really belongs to Affica, not to Europe. Before Hercules 
broke through the Straits, to let the Adantic ocean into the 
Mediterranean Lake, and threw up his two pillars, Mons Abyla 
(Apes Hill) in Morocco and Mons Calpe (Gibraltar), it 
was joined to the African coast. The geology and fora 
are more African than European; the partridges are brown, 
as in Morocco, while a few miles away, in Spain, they are 
ted-legged ; and the well-known monkeys are Barbary apes. 

On the King’s birthday, our parade was always attended by 
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the Spanish general from Algeciras or Malaga; the former 
styling himself “ Gubernador del Campo de Gibraltar.” * 
I exchanged more than one visit with the Commander-in- 
Chief of Spanish Morocco, inspected the Spanish Foreign 
Legion at Ceuta and reviewed the Spanish troops at Tetuan. 
I was much impressed by the Foreign Legion. They struck 
me as a very fine body of men, with great esprit de corps, and 
I am not surprised to hear that they are in the fore-front of 
General Franco’s line of battle. Their barracks and acces- 
sories were excellent, and put ours to shame. Their officers are 
the best of the Spanish Army. The Moorish toops, too, 
seemed excellent, and were obviously well officered. They 
also are 2 fine body of men, and their good behaviour and 
discipline in the present civil war, seems to be above reproach. 
They certainly have proved themselves valiant fighters. Some 
of the Spanish officers serving in Morocco were of a type that 
would do credit to any army. I remember being specially 
impressed by General Mola (afterwards second-in-command 
to General Franco) and Colonel Milan d’Astray, who, left 
with only one eye, one arm and one sound leg as the resule 
of his active service, was the prototype of our Carton de Wiart. 
They were both born leaders, and men of high principle, 
who I am sure would never have taken up Franco's cause 
unless they were convinced of its justice and necessity. 
While on the subject of Morocco, I may say that, as well 
2s these visits to the Spanish zone, we made. many tips to 
Tangier and to French Morocco and became. quite ac- 
customed to eating Moorish meals with our fingers, and 
washing them down with mint tea. On our first visit to the 
French territory we made an extended tour which embraced 
Fez, where we stayed with our Consul, Colonel Mackereth, 
1 The British occupation of Gibraltar has never been officially recognized 
by the Spanish Government. 

2 Killed in an aeroplane crash in the Basque campaign. 
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and his wife; Rabat, where we were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the Resident General, M. Saint; Meknes; Casa- 
blanca ; Marrakesh ; and a drive into the Adas Mountains. Of 
all the places we visited, Fez in the French zone and Tetuan 
and Xauen in the Spanish, were the most typically Moorish 
and unspoilt. Xauen, a natural and most picturesque fort- 
ress, at the entrance to the Riff mountains, had lately been 
occupied by the Spaniards. From Meknes, with its wonderful 
walls (cemented, they say, with the blood and corpses of 
countless Christian slaves, many of them brought by raiding 
corsaits from the coasts of Devon and Cornwall), we visited 
the old Roman city of Volubilis. Rabat, with its suburb 
Salé, the home of the Barbary pirates of old days, was full of 
historic interest. Casablanca is a poor edition of Marseilles. 
Marrakesh isan oasis in the desert, where brown and black 
meet, Moors from the north and negroes from the Sahara and 
Wrest Affica; a visit to the swkb there is, for that reason, 
perhaps more interesting than to any other. At Marrakesh, 
I visited the battalion of the French Foreign Legion quartered 
there. Their turn-out and surroundings compared unfavour- 
ably with those of their Spanish counterpart at Ceuta, bur 
it is only fair to say that in their case they were an outlying 
detachment, while at Ceuta I saw the headquarters. An 
interesting comparison between the two Legions was that, 
at that time—whatever may be the case now—about 7o per 
cent of the French Legion were Germans, and about the 
same percentage of the Spanish were Spaniards. There 
were very few English in either, and though I asked for them, 
there were none to be produced at either of the places that 
I visited. During my visit to the French zone, I met several 
French officers with whom I had served in France. Among 
them were Generals Nogués and Vidalon; also Prince Aage 
of Denmark, who was serving with the Foreign Legion, 
and whose reputation both as a fighting soldier and as a staff 
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officer stood very high. Wherever one went, the evidences 
of Marshal Lyautey’s great work for the country were evi- 
dent, and one was glad to think that, when he left it, my pre- 
decessor at Gibraltar had fired a salute in his honour, and 
sent a couple of destroyers to escort him, as he crossed the 
Straits to return to his native land. 

In April 1931, the revolution which dethroned King 
Alfonso took place. There had been rumours abroad, but 
the first definite indication we had that matters had come to 
a head was the arrival one morning of the Infante Don Juan 
de Bourbon, the King’s third son. He had been sent away 
from Cadiz, where he was a student at the naval 
in a destroyer, which arrived flying the old Spanish red and 
yellow colours. After dumping him, on the jetty, it hoisted 
the new republican flag, red, yellow and purple, and sailed 
away. Directly I heard of his arrival I sent for him, and he 
stayed with us for four days, till he was able to find 2 ship to 
take him to Genoa, en route for Paris. “He was a delightful boy 
and subsequently was very happy with the British navy, 
both at Dartmouth, and on the East Indian station, till he 
reached the age when it became necessary for him to be com- 
missioned; 2 commission was not possible unless he be- 
came a naturalized British subject. He is, I believe, now 
recognized as the heir to the throne should the Spanish 
monarchy ever be restored, and ftom what we saw of him, I 
think he would make a very good king. In the meantime, 
I had telegraphed to King Alfonso, offering him hospitality 
and any possible help, should he decide to come to Gibraltar, in- 
stead of crossing the frontier, as he did, into France. 

The next arrival was General Count Jordana, the High 
Commissioner of Spanish Morocco; who, accompanied only 
by his wife, had been smuggled out of his palace at Tetuan 
by the back door, put into a waiting motor car and conveyed 
to Ceuta. There, they embarked at night in a linle open 
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motor boat, and, after a terribly rough crossing, arrived in 
the small hours of the morning, in a state of complete ex- 
haustion, both mental and physical. The mob had attacked 
their palace, and it was only owing to the devotion of his 
Moorish guard that they were able to get away. We brought 
them up to Government House and restored them as best 
we could; but they were in such a state of nerves and collapse 
that it was several days before they could be induced even to 
leave their rooms; and then, when I managed to get the poor 


at La Linea and Algeciras had heard of the casualties inflicted 
on the mob at Tetuan by his Moorish guard, and were de- 
termined to have his blood if they could. Some of them had 
been heard discussing, in La Linea, the possibility of being 
able to get into Government House and capture him, and we 
had in consequence been obliged to double the guard, and 
patrol the walls. The question was how to get him through 
the barrier at La Linea, and all sorts of schemes on the best 
“* Scarlet Pimpernel ” lines—such as being hidden in a bundle 
of hay, or taking to a boat and being landed on a desolate 
spot on the Spanish coast, etc.—were propounded. At last 
two young Spanish cavalry officers, who were friends of ours, 
and who were in the habit of frequently coming in to Gib- 
raltar, came to visit him by stealth, dressed in plain clothes 
and entering by the stable-yard and back door. After con- 
sultation with them, the following plan wes adopted. It 
is the custom in Spain, when in mourning, to draw down 
the blinds of a motor, so that the mourning occupants should 
not be visible to the public. These two youths drove in and 
out several times, dressed in deep black and seated in the back 
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of the car; and no doubt they told the carabineros at the 
barrier how deep their mourning was. Then one day, at 
the luncheon hour, when Spanish vigilance is apt to relax, 
they popped the High Commissioner and his wife into the 
cat in the stable-yard, drew down the blinds, and away they 
went, without any difficulty. We were relieved to hear of 
their safe arrival in Madrid. The Count is now Franco’s 


people. We could not put them all up, and 2s they did noe 
wish to be separated, they stayed at the Bristol Hotel, and 


Malaga were among the other refuges. The bishop had 
appealed to our R.C. bishop to come and fetch him. The 
latter, having no car of his own, found some difficulty in 
borrowing one. Eventually, a refugee lady, with rather 2 
gay reputation, said she would lend hers and would go, with 
him. Our bishop then thought he had better have a male 
companion and chaperon, so he invited one of the Non-con- 
formist ministers to accompany them, and the trio brought 
in the eminent Spanish divine in wiumph. 


Many of the refugee priests and nuns arrived: in untsual 


Visit to Madrid 
our guard at the frontier fence, and, in view of possible dif 
culties, I stopped soldiers from going into Spain in uniform. 
But things soon setiled down, as far as we were concerned, 
and for the rest of my time on the Rock I found the Republican 
Government if possible even more friendly and well disposed 
to us than that of the monarchy. 

One of the most delightful features of our sojourn at Gib- 
braltar was the opportunity it gave us of exploring the South 
of Spain. We only paid one visit to Madrid. It was before 
the fil of the monarchy and we stayed with the Duchess of 
Parcent and her daughter Princess Max of Hohenlohe, both 
of whom made our visit most pleasant. We went, of course, 
to the Prado and delighted in its wonderful gallery of pictures, 
‘sited the Armoury, and made an expedition to the Escorial. 
One evening; the Duchess had a big reception, and I had a 
Jong and very-interesting conversation with General Primo 


like a soldier, and expressed himself as most friendly to this 

country. The last I saw of him was at 3 2.m., as I was leav- 

ing. He was then sitting down to play poker! But I was 

told he would be in his office by 10 a.m. He certainly did a 
deal for his country. 

"A loncheon-party at the Duke of Alba’s beautiful Palacio 
de Litia ig one of the pleasantest memories of our stay in 
Madrid. The house was full of lovely pictures, armour, and 
historical and artistic treasures of all kinds, many of which, 
I am afraid, have been destroyed during the civil war. 

The King very kindly invited us to watch the polo on his 
private ground, and altogether we had a most interesting and 
enjoyable visit. 

Each spring we made a tour which generally embraced 
Granada, Ronda, Seville and Jerez. Of the well-known 
beauties of the Alhambra and Generalife at Granada, and 
the Cathedral, the Giralda and the Alcazar at Seville, I 
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need hardly write, but all of that we saw, that which impressed 
me most was the Mosque at Cordoba. It is the vastness of 
this magnificent monument of Moorish architecture which 
is to my mind so wonderful. It has been well described as 
a“ forest in stone,” and when one realizes that there are nearly 
a thousand columns, and that, on entering the mosque, the 
Catholic cathedral built in its centre is entirely hidden by the 
forest of pillars, and that one has to go and look for it, this 
description seems particularly apt. 

One year we went farther afield and paid 2 very pleasant 
visit to the Du Canes at Malta, General Sir “ Johnny” Du 
Cane being my opposite number, as Governor, there: 

At Jerez we always stayed at the hospitable house of our 
consul, Guy Williams, who is head of one of the well-known 
bodegas. He took us for a delightful expedition to the Coto 
de Dofia Ana at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, where wild 
camels roam. We did not see any, but in the course of a 
long day’s ride we came upon great numbers of deer and boar, 
and other game. The old Marquis of Torresoto, who, up 
to about his goth year, had played polo with his many 
Gonzales sons, was, and I am glad to say still is, head of 
another great bodega firm. He was a great feature of the place, 
and much of its social life revolved round his home “ Ei 
Cuco.” 

Other pleasant visits that we paid were to Hutton Riddell, 
the artist, and his wife, at their beautiful old castle of Arcos; 
to Mrs. Eric Smith at her charming villa “La Consula,” 
near Malaga; and to the Mostyns (he was the Duke of 
Wellington's agent) on the Duke’s estates at Molino del Rey 
near Granada. 

We also made an expedition to visit the Rio Tinto mines, 
and I went with Weston Jarvis to see the Tigon salt mine 
at Almeria in which he was interested. 

Each year we went out to the Cottage immediately after 
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the King’s Birthday Parade and stayed there till October. 
It is a quiet and charming spot on the edge of the cliff and 
remote from all other habitation. After the winter season in 
the town house we were very glad to have the rest which it 
afforded. 

Talking of the Cottage reminds me of an amusing incident 
which happened, during our last year, when the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet was in harbour. The Commander-in-Chief, 
Admiral Sir William Fisher, thought that, before going to 
the South of France, it would be a good thing for some of 
the midshipmen to learn a little French, and that, for this 
perpose, and for 2 change, they should go ashore. Accord- 
ingly, 2 dozen or so of them were told to find some wnoccu- 
pied place where they could picnic for a few days. They 
wandered up the Rock and did not think much of the various 
empty buildings chat they encountered, till at last they fetched 
up at the Cottage. Next moming one of the A-D.C.s came 
to me to say he had been rung up by a petty officer from 
the Cottage who asked if we could provide some furniture 
for some naval officers who’ were about to occupy it. Did 
Iknow anything about it ? I said he had better communicate 
with the fagship. In less than no time came a message to 
ask me to speak on the telephone to the C.in-C. He ex- 
plained what had happened and said that he was sending 
ashore at once for his midshipmen and that when he got 
hold of them, he was going to have then soundly flogged 
and confined to the ship for the rest of their stay in port. 

To my protestations that we would be delighted for them 
to occupy the Cottage, he only reiterated that the young devils 
were to come aboard and be flogged without delay! I then 
said that as I was supreme on land, I was going to make 
them prisoners, put a guard over them and that if he sent 
sailors to fetch them, there would be a pitched battle between 
the Army and Navy !—also that I should send some of their 
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girl-ftiends, who were staying with us, to invade his ship! 
I think that this really alarmed him. He relented, and, 
judging from a round robin which the midshipmen addressed 
to my wife on leaving, they appeared to have enjoyed them- 
selves. We certainly did not see much of the girls during 
their stay. Both the Admiral and I, on comparing notes, 
had a shrewd suspicion that the latter had something to do 
with the choice of abode! And while on the subject of 
midshipmen, I must mention our midshipmen’s dances. My 
wife, realizing that few of them had the chance of attending 
the regular balls, and that, if they did, they had little chance 
of dancing, conceived the idea of having a dance for midship- 
men only. We invited them all, and all the girls we could 
collect; also all the officers’ wives, without their husbands. 
The ladies played up well, the “ snotics”” enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly in the absence of all senior officers, and 
the dance was so successful that we repeated it on several 
occasions. 

The winter season was rather strenuous, though most enjoy- 
able. Both the Home and Mediterranean Fleets came each 
spring and for a time they were there together. There were 
always a great many visiting yachts and courist ships, and 
most liners on their way East called in. This, with people 
on their way to and from Spain and Morocco, meant a great 
many visitors, among them many of our own fiends, who it 
was a great pleasure to see. 

We always took our leave in August and September, and 
spent it in Ireland and Scotland. In Ireland my brother-in- 
law, Harry, who was then M.F.H. of the Meath Hounds, 
and is still, at the age of eighty, one of the best men to hounds 
in that big country, let us make Rahinston our headquarters. 
I invariably made a point of visiting the depot and regimental 
association of the Royal Ulster Rifles, a visit which was 
made specially pleasant as the Londonderrys always had me 
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Studies in Spanish 

to stay with them at Mount Stewart, where they were the 
kindest and most charming of hosts. Lord Londonderry, 
as an old officer of one of the militia battalions of the regi- 
ment, is chairman of the Regimental Association and takes 
the keenest interest in all matters connected with it. In Scot- 
land, among other visits, we continued to go to Invercauld. 
One year I had the good fortune to go to Loch Choire, a 
delightful lodge in Sutherlandshire, of which the London- 
derrys were then tenants. 

Our joureyings in Spain and hunting with the Calpe 
Hounds, fited me with the ambition to learn Spanish in order 
to be able to talk to the farmers and country people. Ac- 
cordingly, I engaged 2 Spanish tutor and started to acquire 
a knowledge of the language. At my age I did not find it 
too easy, but I stuck to it and eventually reached a stage at 
which I thought T could have a shot at passing the prelimin- 
ary examination for an interpretership. At the same time 
Mahony,? one of my A.D.C.s, and a second lieutenant in the 
D.C.LLL, were to sit for the examination, so we had it at the 
Costage under the superintendence of a major of one of the 
regiments who had wo see that we did not crib from one another! 
Being rather troubled at the idea of the vivid vocé part of the 
affair, I took the precaution of learning, practically by heart, 
three discursos, one on my experiences in the Great War, 2 

nd on my journeyings in Spain, and a third on the Spanish 
political situation. It seemed that I should be a mug if I 
could not guide the conversation on to one or other of these 
subjects. Sure enough, after the preliminary salutations in 
which I was well grounded, the old Spanish priest who 
conducted the oral examination, asked me if I had visited any 
part of Spain. With that I went off, like an arrow from a 
bow, on discwrso number two; and for ten minutes, never 
drawing breath or allowing the priest to get ina word, acquired 

1 Major Edmond Mahony, Irish Guards. 
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nearly full marks for this part of the effort. I just scraped 
through in the written part and both the others also passed. 

No account of life at Gibraltar would be complete without 
mention of the Royal Calpe Hunt, with the Kings of England 
and Spain as its patrons. This is the only hunt, I believe, 
since the Royal Buckhounds were abolished, to bear officially 
the title of “ Royal,” though Meath is often spoken of as 
Royal Meath. The hunt is the direct descendant of the 
pack which the Duke of Wellington hunted in the Penin- 
sular War. In 1814 it was acquired by the First Guards 
under command of Lord Saltoun, then quartered at Cadiz. 
On leaving Spain, the regiment presented the pack to the 
29th Regiment and the other officers then stationed in Gib- 
raltar. Since that time it has been continuously in existence, 
and the property of the garrison. For seventy-six years an 
officer of the garrison was invariably Master, till in 1890, 
Don Pablo Larios, a sporting Spaniard, who afterwards 
became the Marques de Marzales, was appointed. The Duke 
of Cambridge, who was then Commander-in-Chief, opposed 
the appointment, and expressed the view that, as the hunt had 
always been a military one, and had never had a Master who 
was not an officer of the Gibraltar garrison, it would be a 
mistake to appoint a civilian. However, as there did not 
seem to be any suitable officer available at the moment, and 
as everyone was keen to have Don Pablo—who was very 
* popular and a good sportsman—the Duke gave way and the 
then Governor agreed to the appointment. 

By the time I arrived, the Marquis had been Master for 
thirty-eight years; during which time he had shown great 
sport, and had done a great deal for the hunt. But he was 
naturally getting old and slow for hunting the hounds, which 
he still insisted on doing. There was a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction about the poorness of the sport, and a feeling that 
the time had come for a young officer of the garrison to hunt 
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the hounds again. Also, it was felt that the hunt was in 
danger of becoming altogether too Spanish, and too civilian 
an affair, and that the control of it should revert to the garrison 
to whom it belonged, and always had belonged. It was 
a difficult situation, as the old M.F.H. had shown great 
sport in his day, and had kept the hunt going during the 
War. He had also, though this was only for his own satis- 
faction, spent a great deal of money on it, over and above 
what the officers of the garrison, even in the time ofthe War, had 
always subscribed, and which had been sufficient to keep the 
hunt going on the lines of an ordinary garrison pack. A 
change in such an old and long-standing Mastership, as 
all hunting people know, nearly always causes unpleasantness. 
There are flo tows so tiresome as hunt rows, and when it 
came to trying to make changes, the old Duke’s prophecy that 
to allow anyone except an officer of the garrison to be Master 
would eventually cause trouble, proved to be very true. 

Eventually Marzales resigned, his resignation was accepted, 
and Admiral “Jimmy” James, then in naval command 
on the Rock, was appointed M.F.H. in his place, with 
Edmond Mahony to hunt the hounds. He was succeeded by 
Colonel Barne, R.A., as Master, with Major Peatt, R.A.V.C., 
as huntsman. The old Marquis had been very unhappy at 
his resignation being accepted, so eventually, the control and 
hunting of the pack having definitely reverted to the garrison, 
my successor agreed to take him back as joint Master. Iam 
sore that all his many friends are glad that, till his death, he 
cofitinued to be associated with the hunt, and to enjoy 
the distinction of adding the magic lewers M.F.H. to his 
name. 

The hunting was great fun, and I very much enjoyed it. 
It is a very rough country, with very litle to jump except an 
occasional stone wall, or hiking in and out of a ravine, but 
it is extraordinary how clever the horses, most of them Spanish 
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or Barb, become in galloping over rocky ground, and up and 
down hills which in England one would not dream of facing. 
The foxes were good, and when found anywhere near the 
coast, used to make for the hills. I have seen several good points 
of four and five miles at a good pace, though as a rule it is 
a bad scenting country. I think I enjoyed the hunts in the 
cork woods the best. Tt was an extraordinary experience, in 
the spring, to gallop through the woods up to one’s horse’s 
knees and hocks in asphodel. It was an impossible country 
to stop, owing to all the rocks and crannies into which a 
fox could get, and we therefore seldom caught one. I only 
saw three or four killed during the whole of my time on the 
Rock. The best horse I had was Spanish, bought from a 
farmer in Spain, and he subsequently carried Mrs. “ Paddy ” 
Hewson, Lord Horne’s daughter, at the top of the hunt in 
Monmouthshire. The farmers over whose land we hunted 
were most friendly and delightful, and it was a great pleasure 
to visit them on their farms, and air one’s bad Spanish 
with them. Before I left we had about 200 of them to 
lunch at the annual point-to-point, and both the Admiral 
and I delivered ourselves of speeches in Spanish, which I 
think amused them. 

The racing, too, was very amusing, and I always had three 
or four racing ponies which were trained for me by Major 
Townsend, R.A.V.C., now Master of the South Ather- 
stone Hunt. One year I was second in the list of winning 


owners. 

The polo ground and golf-links were at Campamento, 
about six miles into Spain, and there I played a lot of golf, 
but did not attempt to restart playing polo. 

I must not omit to mention some excellent days partridge 
driving, at which I was the guest of the Marques de Marzales 
and his brother Don Emesto Larios. This was before the 
revolution—after it, the partridges were at the mercy of every- 
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body in every village who had a gun, and any idea of pre- 
serving them was out of the question. It was the greatest fun. 
The crowd of beaters advanced, uttering loud cries, in what 
looked like a thick firing line, with the keepers, mounted, 
galloping up and down the line like the mounted officers 
at a good old-fashioned field-day—while the 
partridges ran before them, till eventually they reached the 
end of the thick scrub, and rose, in a clearing, to give us 
plenty of high shots, over a valley in which the guns were 
generally posted. 

Instead of playing polo, I took to sailing, became very 
keen about i, and eventually finished up as Commodore of 


» the yacht club... My sailing career was started entirely through 


Londondery’s kindness. One day when I was out with 
him on Strangford Lough, I happened to be talking about the 
sailing at Gibraltar, and on saying that I was thinking of 
Starting to sail, he pointed to a yacht lying at anchor and said, 
“T will lend you that one, if you like.” Ar first I hardly 
thought he was setious, but he said he really meant it and 
insisted that if I could get her out to Gibraltar I could have her. 
She was a most charming boat, 2 Bermuda-rigged sloop of 
about five tons, called Maglona. When I got back to Gibraltar 
Thad no difficulty in arranging for her to be sent out, and with 
two expert yachtsmen in the shape of one of my local 
A.D.C.s, Capt. Porral, an ex-Indian cavalryman, and Mr. 
Wheeler, che city engineer, as crew, it was not long before 
wwe won the King’s Cup, and many other races. Fired by this, 
T bought an old open-decked cutter from a local shipyard, 
fitted her with a mast and sails, and for the rest of my time at 
Gibraltar had both yachts regularly competing in all the races. 
Having acquired a taste for yachting, one year when I was 
at home on leave, I went to stay with Colonel John Gretton 
on his yacht Cariad during Cowes week. He was not racing, 
but one day I was invited by Mr. Andreae to sail with him in 
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the Candids. It was blowing 2 good deal and for some time 
it seemed as if there would be no racing, but Andreae, who 
is well known as a very hardy yachtsman, hoisted his sailing 
flag, to which Mr. Davis's schooner Westward replied, and these, 
the only two of the big yachts to leave their moorings, started. 
We got 2 very good start, and upwind reached the Needles 
buoy well ahead of Westward. But rounding the buoy on 
Solent Bank, a violent squall hit us, and split our main- 
sail right across. The fury of the wind lashed the loose canvas 
so that it Happed and thundered with 2 terrific noise, and the 
sheets and ropes were cracking like pistol shots. It was like 
the battle of the Somme! I thought the best place for me 
was the hatchway, and to it I crawled on my stomach. How- 
ever, the débris was soon cleared, we hoisted a trysail, and 
were about to resume our course, when we saw exactly the 
same thing happen to Westward as had happened to us. I 
think it was Douglas Loch, who was on beard, who noticed 
that Westward left the buoy on the wrong side; so as we went 
before the wind back to Cowes, we hoisted a protest Rag. 
Westward, after looking at the book of the words, evidently 
discovered her error and went to het moorings, and we had 
won the race. We dined that night on the Victoria and 
‘Albert, and the King was much interested and amused at 
our account of the race. 

I must not forget to say a word about the pig-sticking 
in Morocco, which was 2 great feature of our sporting activities. 
The moving spirits of it during my time at Gibraltar were ont 
Minister at Tangier, Sir Hugh Gurney, and his wife, both of 
whom were very keen supporters. Many officers, both naval 
and military, used to go over for it frequently, and I went 
several times, twice in a destroyer with the Naval Commander- 
in-Chief, Admiral Sir Exnle Chatfeld,? and I think we both 

1 Now Admiral of the Fleet Rt. Hon. Lord Charfield, Minister for Co- 
ordination of Defence. 
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enjoyed it as much as any subaltern or midshipman. It 
was a most inspiriting performance. The army of beaters, 
headed and directed by the bearded old sheik, Menebhi —a 
splendid figure in his burnouse and flowing robes and mounted 
on a magnificent mule—were equipped with guns, drums, 
trumpets and every conceivable kind of noise-making ap- 
pliance. When they put up a pig they fairly let themselves go 
and the din was amazing. The spears, Tangier being an 


them several officers of the Blues. Delightful picnic lun- 
cheons, and the Gurneys’ hospitality, were by no means the 
least pleasing part of the entertainment. 

No mention of Tangier would be complete without 
reference to the late Walter Harris, the well-known Times 


history of the Rock, and all that it stands for. The ceremony 
of placing the keys of the fortress gates before the Governor on 

the dinner-table was one that always ap; to visitors. 
Among various other activities, I look back with satis- 

faction to having been instrumental in the building of the 


1 Sir Mehdi d Mencbhi, G.C_M.G. 
STs ses ase RPO Ey ety MeN er e’at 
the end of the name in Montagu Bastion. 
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Rock Hotel, which so many visitors and tourists now find 
a great asset to the place. 

to think, too, that throughout my tenure of 
office, the relationships between the citizens and garrison of 
Gibraltar and the Spanish people were most cordial. This 
was, I think, proved by the fact that before my departure 
I was invested by the President of the Spanish Republic 
with the Grand Cross of the Spanish Order of Merito Militar, 
and by the Khalifa of Spanish Morocco with the Grend Cross 
of the Moroccan Order of Mehdania. I was told that I 
was the first Governor to have received a Spanish decora- 
tion, but do not know if this is true. I must add, in this 
connection, that, after my visit to French Morocco, the French 
sent me the Grand Cross of the Moroccan Order of Ouissam 
Alouite. Various generals and high civil dignitaries from 
Spain came to bid us farewell, and from Morocco the Khalifa 
came himself. 


5 
E 


in my absence. Also, as military secretaries, successively, 
Alex. Stanier, Welsh Guards, and George Martin, Lancashire 
Fusiliers. And, of the sailors, I shall always be most grateful 
to the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir “ Joe” Kelly, whose 
command of the Home Fleet was such a conspicuous success, 
and to Vice-Admiral “ Jimmy” James for all the help and 
support which they gave me at a rather difficult time. They 

At last, in October 1933, the time came for us to leave, and 
with great regret we embarked on the S.S. Llandaff Castle, 
bound for South Aftica, We had made many friends on 

1 Now Governor of Trinidad. 
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the Rock, and I had much enjoyed the civil and colonial 
part of the governorship, and the close association with the 
senior and sister service. I realized how much I should 
miss all my sailor friends, and the work with my Executive 
Council, of which the local and unofficial members were 
always most helpful. The knowledge that it was the end of 
one’s soldiering career made the parting much harder than 
any that had gone before. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Africa and Australasia again ; China; Malaya 
OF this tour, and others that followed it, before-we finally 
settled down, space, and the patience of my readers, will 
only allow me to write a short sketch. But I feel impelled 
to bring my narrative up to the allowed three score years 
and ten and to record, even though shortly, what are probably 
the last of our journeyings far afield. 

Our first port of call was Palm2 Mallorca, where my 
cousin John Godley, who had a villa there, showed us round. 

Via Genoa and Port Said, we arrived in Palestine, where 
we stayed for 2 fortnight with General Sir Arthur Wauchope, 
the High Commissioner, and from his hospitable house 
saw most of interest in the Holy Land and met many 
of the leaders of the Arab and Jewish Communities—also 
the Emir Abdullah the Ruler, and Cox, the Resident, of 
Trans-Jordan. At Ismailia, we were the guests of the Suez 
Canal Company and of Brigadier Sir Thomas and Lady 
Pile (he had been on my staff in the War), and revisited 
my old headquarters there. 

‘At Cairo, staying first with the Loraines (Sir Percy was 
High Commissioner), and then for 2 delighsful three weeks 
with the Burnett-Stuarts (he was commanding the troops 
in Egypt), we revisited all our old haunts and old friends. 
Then, via Luxor, where we were fortunate enough to revisit the 
Valley of the Kings under Howard Carter's guidance, we 
had an interesting trip up to Khartoum, where we were most 
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North and East Africa 
hospitably entertained by General “* Sammy” Butler, the Kaid 


~ (Commander of the Sudan Defence Force), an old Gallipoli 


friend, Sarsfield-Hall (the Governor of Khartoum) who took 
us over the battlefield of Omdurman, and many others. 

From Port Sudan, where Redfern, the Commissioner, 
and Acland, the District Commissioner, and their charming 
wives, made the visit most pleasant, we visited Suakin and 
embarked on the Llandovery Castle for Mombasa, whence we 
travelled up to Nairobi and motored out to spend a most 
cheery Christmas with Colonel and Mrs. Arthur Fawcus 
at Elburgon. Returning to Government House at Nairobi, 
Sir Joseph Byrne, the Governor, took us to all the New Year 
festivities, which are something to be remembered. Races, 
polo tournament, agriculrural show, dances every night, 2 
Household Brigade dinner, reached their climax on New Year's 
Eye, when we all danced round a bonfire at the Muthaiga 
Club, and everybody kissed everybody else ! 

Arthur Faweus took us for a delightful expedition in the 
game reserve, and we spent the last few days of our stay 
with the Freddy Wards (he late Irish Guards). He most 
kindly sent ws off in a car to visit Nyeri and Mount Kenya. 

From Mombasa, where the Provincial Commissioner, Mr. 
Fazan, and his wife, entertained us most hospitably, both on 
arrival and departure, we voyaged in the Kenya to Zanzibar, 
where the Resident, Sir Richard Rankine, took us for a drive 
to see the country and the clove trees, gave us lunch and took 
me on at golf. We landed at Dar-es-Salaam, to breakfast 
with the Jardines* and see the gorgeous flame trees—also at 
Beira, now a fine town, and at Lourengo Marques. My brother 
Archie met us at Durban and we spent a delightful week 
there with him and his wife. He then drove us up to Pieter- 
maritzburg, which did not seem to be much altered from what 
I remembered of it in 1897. Travelling on to Ladysmith 

1 Sic Rober is now Governor of Nosth Borneo, 
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we there, under the auspices of Major Harries, the magistrate, 
visited Czsar’s Camp and Wagon Hill. 

By way of Van Reenan’s Pass, Glencoe and Majuba, 
we reached Johannesburg, where we were met by my other 
brother Dick. It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
kind friends who entertained us during our fortnight’s stay 


by fifty old “ Siegers.” Next day Major Cooke, an old com- 
rade of the Siege, took us all round what remains of the de- 
fences and we were delighted to see the charming little memorial 
church, for the building of which we had both been on the 
committee. 


Past our old camp at Ramathlama, we journeyed on to, 


Southern Rhodesia, where we found that the Government 
had made us their guests and that Sir Cecil Rodwell, the 
Governor, had placed the Government House at Bulawayo 
at our disposal. We were thrilled to be there; I to see the 
place and its surroundings, of which I had always heard so 
much (I had approached Bulawayo from the east in 1896 
and from the south in 1900, but had not reached it); and 
my wife to revisit her old haunts of the happy, though anxious 
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Rhodes’ Burial-place 
time that she had spent with the Lawleys. We met a lot 
of the old pioneers and old hands, many of whom were old 
is, I think, the best of all that have been written about him. 
Colonel Jesser-Coope took us out to the World’s View in 
the Matoppos. It certainly is most impressive and a wonder- 
fal burial-place; one only wishes that Rhodes lay there alone. 
The Shangani monument, fine though it is, is out of place, and 
spoils the view from the rocky plateau on which is the grave. 
To my mind no one else should be buried on the plateau, with 
the possible exception of his great lieutenant, Dr. “ Jim.”* 
From Bulawayo we travelled by train to Gwelo, and next 
day motored to Zimbabwe, where we stayed a night and 
saw the celebrated ruins. I paid a visit to the convent at 
Gwelo to see Mother Francis, who had been with us at Salis- 
bury in 1896. She was delighted to be reminded of Father 
Bichlcr, the Jesuit priest who did so much for us, and of 
Mother Patrick, adored by us all, and by all Rhodesians of 
the carly days. From Gwelo on to Salisbury, where we stayed 
with the Rodwells at Government House and saw a lot of 
people of the old days. We had planned to go to Nyasse- 
land to visit Hubert Young, who was then Governor there. 
He was Governor-designate of Northern Rhodesia and about to 
move, so, inorder to get to Zomba while he and his wife were 
still there, we had to take to the air. It was 2 lovely day to 
fly the 300-odd miles, across the Zambesi. Zomba is2 charm- 
ing spot, the country round is beautiful, and the view from the 
plateau above the town worth a trip from England to see. 
Our return journey was in much more leisurely fashion. 
We entrained at Blantyre, and, from a place called Bawe, 
motored to see the fine new bridge over the Zambesi. From 
the bridge, a river steamer took us down to Murraca, where 
we rejoined the train. Once more we found ourselves in 
1 Re Hon. Sit Starr Jameson. 
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Beira, and this time one of the old Rhodesians, Mr. Tom 
McDonald, took charge of us and insisted on taking me to 
see the Portuguese governor, who received me in a magnifi- 
cent office; rather different to the hut in which we had paid 
our respects to the then governor thirty-eight years previously. 
I was very keen to see as much as possible of the route by 
which we had travelled up to Salisbury in 1896, so I asked 
the railway authorities if our coach might be hitched on to 
a goods train. This they kindly arranged to do, and in this 
way we saw again all the counny through which we had 
then gone by lighter, by train, and on horseback—Fontesvilla, 
Bamboo Creek, Chimoio, and Macequece—the most notice- 
able change being the entire absence of game, which we 
had then seen in such hordes. 

We stayed a night at Umtali, and on our second visit to 
Salisbury were the guests of Colonel and Mrs. Ellis Robins. 
We met a great many people at their hospitable house, and 
one day lunched with Angus Graham? and his wife; he 
having, for the moment, exchanged the delights of Arran 
for hard work on a Rhodesian farm. 

Our next objective was the Victoria Falls, and there we 
stayed in the very comfortable hotel and were introduced to 
the marvels of “ The Smoke that Thunders” (the native name 
for the Falls) by Captain Reynard, the curator. A round 
of golf completed a nice alliteration of names of places where 
one would never have expected to play—Zanzibar, Zimbabwe, 
Zomba, and on the banks of the Zambesi. After visiting 
Livingstone we left the Falls by 2 car which Mr. “ Wankie” 
Thomson sent for us, and had a delightful drive down to 
Wankie, where we stayed with him. On the way I called 
in to see Piet Viljoen at his farm. He was the prisoner who 
of Mafeking. 

3 Marquis of Graham. 
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Passing in through Bulawayo, we were met 
Kimbedey by Colond Taylor, South Aftican police, 
kindly made us their guests. At Bloemfontein we had 
time to see the town, cathedral and war memorial, and met 
Dean Weekes, who had been through the siege of Mafe- 
A next stay was at Grahamstown, where we were met 
and looked after by two Wynn nieces of my brother Archie's 
wife. From Grahamstown our train took us to Port Eliza- 
beth. The journey on to Cape Town was through what is 
known as the Garden Route. Ie well deserves its name, and 
we were lucky to see the beautiful Aowers and shrubs, and 
Montagu Pass, at their best. 

‘At Capetown we stayed at the Mount Nelson Hotel, from 
which the glories of 1900 and 1901 have, of course, departed. 
We dined with the Clarendons on the night of our arrival, 
and there met Sir Walter Lawrence, the great Indian adminis- 
trator, and Sir Herbert Stanley, then High Commissioner for 
the Protectorates in South Affica.1 Werevisited our old camp 
at Wynberg, Alphen, and Groote Schuur, lunched with Abe 
Bailey at Muizenberg, and with Admiral and Mrs. Evans at 
Simonstown, and fitted in visits to the botanical gardens, the 
museum, the castle, the cathedral and all the interesting sights 
of what I always think is 2 most attractive town. Colonel 
and Mrs. Trew, he late of the South African constabulary, 
who was with Plumer at the relief of Mafeking, were among 
others who showed us great kindness and hospitality. At 
dinner, one night, with Sir Herbert Stanley, we met General 
Smuts, and Long, the editor of the Cape Times. Smuts 
talked a great deal and most interestingly, after dinner. He 
was very insistent that the European dictatorships were only 
a phase and would not last. 

1 Now Governor of Southem Rhodesiz. 
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On the last day before we embarked for England we 
funched with Captain and Mrs. Colin Bain-Marais at the 
House of Assembly. I was glad to have an opportunity of 
talking to General Hertzog, Mr. Pirow (who is now Defence 
Minister of the Union) and Mr. Hirsch, M.P. for Port 
Elizabeth and his wife, the latter a2 daughter of Mr. Bell 
who was resident magistrate in Mafeking during the siege. 
We listened to the debate on the Status Bill. 

Many kind friends came to see us off in the Llandovery 
Castle, and we left South Africa with the greatest regret... It 
had been a wonderful experience to revisit, in so pleasant 2 
way, and under such auspicious circumstances, so many 
scenes of active service, and to have seen so much of North, 
East and South Aftice. South Africa is cestainly a most 
delightful country. 

At St. Helena, we spent a very pleasant and interesting 
day as the guests of Sir Spencer Davis, the Governor. Long- 
wood is much more pleasantly situated, and a better house, 
than I had imagined. The site of the'tomb is most impres- 
sive and romantic, with its clear spring ffom which Nepoleon 
drank. The view over the crater and Sandy Bay is very fine, 
and the island altogether is 2 charming place to visit. We 
called at Ascension to take in turtles, and landed at Southamp- 
ton on a lovely spring day. 

In the autumn of 1934 I was invited to attend the cen- 
tenary celebrations of the State of Victoria as'a representative 
of the Officers’ Association, the British Legion and the Royal 
Empire Society. Sailing in the Rangitiki, we landed at Auck- 
land, where I was met by Colonel Duigan,? General Sir 
George Richardson, Colonel Sir Stephen Allen, General 
Sir William Sinclair-Burgess and others of my old N.Z.E-F. 
officers, and a guard of honour of the King’s College Cadets. 
After attending a civic reception—and here I may say that 

1 Now Chief of the General Staff of the New Zealand Forces. 
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Armistice Day in Sydney 

throughout our subsequent tour of the Dominion civic recep- 
tions were accorded to us wherever we went—I subsequently 
laid a wreath on the Cenotaph, and attended a gathering of 
the Auckland Returned Soldiers Association. Again, to 
avoid repetition, I may say that I laid a wreath at each of 
the four big centres and attended meetings of the Returned 
Soldiers Association at every place which we visited. 
From Auckland we sailed for Sydney with General Sir 
‘Andrew Russell, my successor in command of the New 
Zealand Division and President of the Returned Soldiers 
‘Association, and the Hon. W. Perry, who has now succeeded 
him as President. We were met by Sir Gilbert Dyett, who 
is the Federal President of the R.S.S.LL.A.,* also General 
Sir Hany Chauvel, and Colonel Hellier-Evans, who had 
commanded the New Zealand Cyclist Corps during the War. 
Thanks to the able help of a young officer of the R. Aus- 
tralian Artillery—Anderson—who had been kindly lent me 
to act 2s A.D.C., we got through an enormous number of 
functions and I met great numbers of old friends and comrades. 
On Armistice Day I had the great honour of being invited 
to march in the procession with the generals of the Austra- 
lian Imperial Force at the dedication ceremony by H-R.H. 
the Duke of Gloucester of the Shrine of Remembrance. In 
the afternoon I unveiled the Cenotaph at Williamstown. 
After the official functions were over, General Tivey gave 2 
patty, to which many of the leaders and staffs of the Aus- 
tralian Imperial Force came to meet us, and it was delightful 
to see again so many old comrades of the War. Hany 
us to all the functions and places, and to visit many old friends. 
From Melbourne we went to Adelaide, and had a delight- 
fal week’s visit to the Winston Dugans.* On the way back 
1 The Reromed Soldiers and Sailors Imperial League of Auswalia. 

* Major-General Sir Winston Dugan was Governor of South Australis. 
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we were met at Beaufort by Brudenell White and spent a day, 
on his station, with him and his wife and daughter. Passing 
through Melbourne, we travelled on to Canberra, where we 
were the guests of the Governor-General, Sir Iseac Isaacs. It 
was interesting to see the remote and almost uninhabited spot 
which I had visited in 1910, now the capital of the Common- 
wealth, with an imposing Parliament House, Government 
Offices, shops and houses and all the makings of a city. 
‘Ata luncheon which the Government gave for Sir Philip 
and Lady Game (he was just giving up the Governomhip 
of New South Wales), Lord Sempill, and us, I sat between 
“Billy” Hughes, who had been Prime Minister, and Sir 
George Pearce, who had been Defence Minister, during the 
War, and was glad to have the op: ity of thanking them 
for all the help they had given me during the time I had had 
the Australians under my command. After visiting General 
who had commanded the 2nd Australian Division 
at Gallipoli, on his farm near by, we went to stay with Sir 
Frederick and Lady McMaster on his sheep station in the 
Blue Mountains, where we had a most enjoyable visit and 
were delighted to hear the kookaburras, or laughing jackasses. 
They are a sort of kingfisher whose réle in life is to kill snakes, 
and they laugh and laugh till there is nothing for it but to 
laugh too! ‘After visiting Miss Macarthur-Onslow at Gil- 
bulla, we stayed with the Games at Sydney, and one of the 
pleasantest events was 2 luncheon with all the A.LF. generals 
who could be collected in Sydney and the vicinity. I was 
very glad to meet again Dr. Bean, the Australian war corre- 
spondent, whose excellent history of the A.LF. is 2 monu- 
ment of knowledge and research, most of it acquired per- 
sonally at the front, both at Gallipoli and in France. We 
had to go back to Melbourne to embark for New Zealand 
by the Mabeno, bound for the Bluff. 
Our visit to Australia had been delightful. Not only was 
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it such a great pleasure to see again so many old friends and 
comrades of the A.LF., but everyone had overwhelmed us 
with kindness and hospitality. To me, one of the pleasantest 
features of our visit was that I was appointed Colonel of the 
13th (Maitland) Regiment, which, as the 13th Battalion 
ALLE, had landed on the Gallipoli Peninsula under my 
command. The Government had made us their guests and 
there was nothing left undone to ensure our comfort and 
convenience. Australia is famous for its hospitality, and we 
enjoyed it to the full. 

We spent Christmas at sea, and on arrival at the Bluff 
were met by Colonel and Mrs. Hargest, and Captain Brooke, 
of the New Zealand Staff Corps, who was to act as my 
A.D.C. iin the South Island. At the Returned Soldiers 
‘Association meeting in Invercargill I was specially glad to 
see Captain William Bell, who, during the War, had looked 
after my horses. The New Year found us at Dunedin, where 
we stayed with Colonel Sir James Allen, who had been my 
Defence Minister both before and during the War. Inci- 
dectally, I believe he was the only War Minister to retain 
his portfolio throughout the whole period of the War. 

The New Zealand Government had very kindly made us 
their guests and had provided us with a car, so we were able 
in this way to visit many places and many friends. After 
visiting Colonel Cowie Nicholls near Oamaru, Commander 
George Dennistoun at Peel Forest, Colonel John Findlay at 
Ashburton and Major George Hutton near Darfield, we 
made our way to Otahuna to stay with Colonel Sir Heaton 
Rhodes. 

In Christchurch we stayed with Mr. and Mrs. George 
Gould and Major and Mrs. Norton Francis. One day we 
were entertained by 2 dozen of my old staff officers and their 
wives, and Major Leo Acland, who had been on my staff, 
gave a luncheon-party for me at the Christchurch Club. 
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The R.S.A. meeting here was a very big one, and at i I 
unveiled 2 memorial tablet to Colonel Hugh Stewart, one of 
the most conspicuous of the many first-rate soldiers of the 
N.Z.E.F. About eighty of my old officers gave me 2 dinner 
at a new Officers’ Club which had just been established, and 
which I then officially declared open. H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester was in Christchurch at this time, and I marched 
with the Returned Soldiers to the Bridge of Remembrance 
which has been built across the River Avon, where we were 
inspected by him. 

From Christchurch we went to the West coast, and in 
addition to Returned Soldiers meetings and.civic receptions, 
visited the Franz Josef Glacier and the beautiful little church 
at Waiho. It is one of the most delightful things to see in 
New Zealand; from it, through 2 window behind the altar, 
there is 2 magnificent view of a very beautifal expanse of 
bush, with the Franz Josef Glacier showing through and 
behind it. The effect of the bush, with the red rata and 
pohutikawa as a foreground to the ice and snow of the 
glacier, is quite wonderful. 

On the last day of the year we crossed the Cook Straits 
to Wellington and stayed with the Bledisloes? at Govern- 
ment House, and with Sir Francis Bell at Lowry Bay. 
Travelling up the west coast of the North Island, I met 
Returned Soldiers at every town en rowle, and at Stratford paid 
a special visit to the memorial to that fine soldier, Colonel 
Malone, who was killed on Chunuk Bair. At Tongariro 
we found Shelagh Westminster and Fitz Lewis, and with 
them walked some way up Mount Ruapehu. From the 
Chateau, we went to visit the celebrated Waitomo Caves, 
where we found Mrs. Winston Churchill and Lord Moyne. 
The latter, who had been a brigade major with the 25th 
Division in my corps at the battle of Messines, came with 

3 Viscount Bledisloe wes Governor-General. 
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me to the R.S.A. meeting there in the evening. We stayed 
near by, and after leaving them, visited the Te Awamutu 
agricultural show, where I was received by a large parade 
of ex-Service men. 

Hamilton was our next stop, where we had a very happy 
evening with old comrades of the Waikato R.S.A., and from 
there found ourselves back at Auckland. At Dargaville 
I-inspected a parade of the North Auckland Regiment, 


special honour of my wife, the girls gave a poi dance. At 
the end of the ceremony, they presented her with a very fine 
old ski? and me with a beautifully carved walking-stick. In 
that, now I had laid aside the sword, I might, in my days of 
leisure, find moments when, to use it, would give me pleasure 
and would remind me of the Maori people. 

After a long drive from Rotorua, we arrived at Gisborne, 
which was one of our most strenuous visits, as regards meet- 
ings and speeches. After a very pleasant visit to General 
Russell, and meetings at Nelson and Hastings, we stayed with 
the John Rollestons 2t Takapau, and with Mrs. Elgar, at her 

1A carved greenstone ormament. 
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delightful place near our old Tauheranikau camp, reaching 
Wellington in time to sail for England in the Rengitiki on 
March 1sth. 

During my North Island tour Majors Park and Crump, 
of the New Zealand Staff Corps, acted as my A.D.C.s, and 
for much of the account of this part of our tour I am indebted 
to the excellent diary which they both kept. 

We had arranged to have a cocktail party before sailing, 
and were lucky enough to get about two hundred of our 
friends to come to it. The Bledisloes were leaving New 
Zealand for good, by the same ship, so there was am immense 
concourse of people to see them off. I am not sure if the 
dignity of the proceedings was not somewhat marred when 
the body of Retumed Soldiers insisted on singing, for my 
benefit, repeatedly and with great gusto, the Anzac hymn, 
which, for the benefit of those who do not know it, I think 
I must reproduce. It goes very well to the tune of “The 
Church’s one foundation,” and is as follows: 

We are a ragtime army, 

The A.N.Z.A.C., 

We cannot shoot, we won't salute, 
‘What blooming good are we? 
And when we get to Berlin, 
The Kaiser he will say: 
Hoch! Hoch! Mein Gost! 
What 2 b—y rotten bot 

Ar the A.N.Z.A.C. 

We had many charming messages of farewell from the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues, ffom mayors of towns ail 
over the Dominion, and from many friends. It had been a 
delightful experience to meet so many of my old Anzac 
comrades again. Though, of course, after twenty-one years’ 
absence, we saw many changes and missed many old friends, 
the wonderful warmth of our reception and the great kindness 
and hospitality which we received on all sides revived many 
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thereby, not only to renew many friendships, but to see again 
neatly all the places which we knew so well when we lived 
in the country from 1910 to 1914. I was able to visit most 
of the Officers’ Clubs and Returned Soldiers Associations, 
and the kindness and warmth of the reception which they 
gave me will be a cherished memory for the rest of my life. 
The Gold Badge of the Returned Soldiers Association which 
was presented to me by their headquarters in Wellington is 
one of my most valued possessions. The brotherhood and 


the top of this, the irit of Anzac, which makes the bond 
ae time May it be with us and with 
our descendants for all time. 4 

On our way back we were most hospitably entertained at 
Panama by the American general and his chief of staff, who 
showed and explained to us a great deal about the zone, its 
defence, and the working of the Canal, which was all most 


We spent the summer of 1935 in 2 flat in London, un- 
eventfully, and making periodical trips into the county, 
house-hunting. Eventually we found a house to suit us in 
Berkshire, and, with the help and hospitality of my Gallipoli 
fiend Jack Marriott, R.N., who we found as a neighbour, 
and his wife, settled in there in October. ; 

Te was in 1936 that the nation was plunged into grief by 
the death of His Majesty King George V- Both His Majesty 
and Queen Mary had shown so many kindnesses both to 
my wife and myself, and I had been the recipient of so many 
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marks of royal favour, that we felt 2 keen personal loss; a 
feeling which was vividly brought home to one by the 
impressive service in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. 

In Asia we had never been farther east than Colombo, 
and as a battalion of the Royal Ulster Rifles was quartered 
at Hong Kong, to inspect them was obviously a good reason 
for a trip to China. Sailing by the Naldera in January 1937, 
we arrived at Gibraltar at midnight. Even at that late hour 
a large crowd of our Gibraltar friends arrived out to meet us. 
My wife, who had gone to bed, had hastily to get up, put a 
fur coat on, and come up on deck to see them... We were 
both much touched at their taking the trouble to come at 
such a time of night. I played a good deal of bridge with 
Majors Sir “ Alec” Hardinge (the King’s Private Secretary) 
and Sir “ Dick” Molyneux, and we were lucky in having 
as fellow travellers the Duchess of Northumberland and her 
two daughters, and Admiral and Mrs. Talbot; the Admiral 
on his way out to inspect the new dockyard at Singapore. 
At Bombay, the Brabournes very kindly took us to the races; 
at Singapore the Ranee of Sarawak joined the ship, and we 
had some interesting mutual reminiscences of old days at 
Aldershot when she used to come there with her father, 
Lord Esher, to visit Sir John French. 

On arrival at Hong Kong we went to Stay at Flagstaff 
House with General and Mrs. Bartholomew, who were more 
than kind, and not only insisted on our staying with them 
for nearly the whole of our visit, but arranged all kinds of 
expeditions and entertainments for us. I inspected the bat- 
talion of the Ulster Rifles, and found it, as usual, in a most 
excellent state; I made the most I could of having come 
14,000 miles to inspect it! In this connection I must record 
that, during the fifteen years that I was Colonel of the regi- 
ment, and visited the two regular battalions in England, 
Ireland, Germany, Palestine and China, I invariably found 
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them not only efficient, but earning golden opinions from 
their superiors and from all with whom they came in con- 
tact. In both soldiering and sport they excelled, and I am 
proud to have been their Colonel. 


enjoyed. ourselves. 
On the return journey we had a couple of days at Singa- 
pore, where we stayed at Government House with Sir Shenton 
and Lady Thomas. On the way out, General Dobbie had 
driven me all round the defences and shown me all the new 
naval base, new barracks and fortifications, and had very 
kindly taken us out to Johore. At Colombo, Brigadier 
Lyon and his wife took us ashore to their charming house; 
he was commanding the troops. Here we also found Admiral 
Ramsay? secing off Lady Patricia, who was to be a fellow 
passenger for the rest of our voyage. At Bombay on the 
return journey we stayed a night with the Scobells; General 
Scobell had been on my staff in the War. At Aden we 
i a visit to the Governor, Sir Bernard Reilly, and on our 
in a launch to meet us 2s we steamed through Lake Timsah, 
and fished us off on to his launch to spend the day with them 
at Ismailia. At Malta the Governor, General Sir Charles 
Bonham-Carter, and his wife came on board to meet Lady 
Patricia, and took us with her and “ Alex” * and his wife, 
who were also fellow passengers, over the palace, where they 
are both doing a most excellent work in the way of restora- 
2 Admiral Hon. Sir Alexander Ramsay, then Cin-C. East Indies, now 


2 Lord of the Admiralty. 
2 Major-General Hon. H. Alexander, late Irish Guards. 
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tion and renovation. At Marseilles we were most hospitably 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Fenton at a delightful restaurant 
called Le Mont Ventoux, overlooking the old port, and after 
lunch they very kindly took us out to Aix-en-Provence. 

At Gibraltar, this time, we had the whole morning, and 
my successor, General “Tim” Harington, personally con- 
ducted us all over Government House, out to the Cottage, 
through the Alameda Gardens, to the Museum, etc., and 
showed us everything that we wanted to see again. We 
arrived back at Plymouth, where Admiral Drax, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, very kindly sent out to meet us, and we 
visited him and his wife. 

During our tour I had reached my seventieth year. This 
marked the termination of my Colonelcy of the Ulster Rifies, 
and my final disappearance from the Army List. I had had 
a wonderfully good innings, finishing up with being for some 
years the senior general of the Army. I do not think that 
there is any part of the seventy years upon which I cannot 
look back with the greatest pleasure. It was fifty-two years 
since I had gone to Sandhurst. In campaigning, and in my 

association with all my good comrades of the British 
Legion, I find that it is the pleasant part, the good comrade- 
ship, the recollection of gallant deeds, the humorous incidents, 
that remain most in one’s memory and that one most frequently 
recalls. The horrors, mercifully, are, comparatively speaking, 
relegated to oblivion. 

I finished my military career with the most unbounded 
admiration for the British soldier; not only the soldier of the 
regular British Army but the soldier of all parts of the Empire, 
and, most emphatically, the citizen soldier who served only 
for the duration of the Great War. I do not believe that his 
gallantry; his dependableness in a tight place; his invariable 
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Gas; Bombing; and heaven knows what else, will play 2 
most important part in the future history of war. Neverthe- 
less, it is my firm belief that any future war, in which the 
British Empire may take part, will be won, as wars always 
have been won, by that incomparable and indomitable 
individual, the infantry soldier, from Great Britain or the 
Dominions, on his flat feet, wielding his rifle, or its modern 
equivalent, with the same deadly effect, and with the same 
skill and valour, as he wielded his bow and arrow at Crécy 
and his musket in later days. 
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If history is any guide in these troubled times (and few can . 
deny that it is so) the reminiscences of those who have . 
active part in events which can now be viewed more or less ° 
in historical perspective are specially valuable. Lord Midle- ai* 
ton as a child was associated with people born in the 18th 
century. Children, whom he knows now, may well still be 
active in the 21st century. 


He first entered parliament nearly 60 years ago, and has known 
12 Prime Ministers. He held Cabinet offices under Queen 
Victoria and King Edward, and his account of relations 
between Whitehall and Calcutta, during Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty, throws remarkable new light on much discussed 
events, He has since taken a leading part in Anglo-Irish 
negotiations. 


He has been “behind the scenes” at anxious times and he a 
es batl-wide experience. He has known nearly all the : 
famous people of his time and has much to tell of them. o* 
Socially, as well 2s politically, he writes with authority. In 

the words of Kipling, he has ‘ walked with Kings yet kept 

the common touch.” This volume therefore is of very great 
historical and political value as well as being of equally great 

personal interest. 
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India’s North-West Frontier 
By Sir William Barton, KCLE, CSL 


With « foreword by The Marquess of Willingdon, GCS, 
GCMG, GCLE 


* 

Till Europeans arrived by sea the North-West Frontier was, 
from the time of Alexander the Great, the only gateway for a 

imracion of India, and it is sill insecure. It is 2 wild and L 
‘turbulent land and its people are like it. ~~ 


_—_— 


There, many of Britain's greatest heroes have “their 
srength and on the other side of the border, many her 
most ruthless and persistent enemies. ‘War is always near the 
surface and complete quiet is seldom known. , 
“The Afghan, the Aridi and the Pathan are by nature fg 
men and they do nothing to discourage nature. TI 
never be quill-driving clerks or babus—and what i 
done with them when their natural livelihood of brigandage 
and raiding is denied to them ? That is one of the great 


Sir William Barton, for many years 2 highly distinguished 
member of the LC.S., writes with wide experience. and 
authority. He shows us the past history of the Frontier, and 
irs present and future difficulties and problems. All who are 
interested in India should read this most valuable and attractive 
book. 

With Illustrations and Maps. os. 6d. net 


